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stant “take u 
“dressing,” the 
van without dreanngr | COStIY. Care of b spect 
When» your plant“ 
a few weeks, do 
special treatment to prevent deterioration? 


Lion Paw Belting is self-lubricating and 
self-maintaining. You never have to stop 
your machines, once a Lion Paw Belt is 
tuned to service. It can never become hard 
or crack from disuse. The next time you 
This booklet contains belt- order a belt, buy Lion Paw. 


ing data—comparative . 

tests, charts and other in- . 

formation interesting and O. | 
valuable to themen respon- + n '. 


sible for belting economy. 

















Manufactured by 
Buckner Process Co, 
Incorporated. 
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“WE TRADE MARK OUR 
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GOODS 


I INSIST THEY BE FRANKLIN DYED” 


Have YOU run into this situation yet? 


Converters who trade-mark their goods are jeal- 
ous of the reputation of their product. In fact, 
their business success is largely dependent on the 
maintenance of this reputation. 


Solid, brilliant colors that are, at the same time, 
fast play a most important part in the good rep- 
utation of colored goods, and converters are rap- 
idly learning that there is no more dependable 
way of getting such colors than by having them 
Franklin Dyed. 


Franklin Dyeing is done in Franklin Package 
Dyeing Machines. That is, the yarn is dyed in 
packages, cones or jackspools in closed kiers un- 
der pressure. Complete penetration is obtained 
in this way, giving unusually brilliant and solid 
colors that are absolutely fast. In fact, certain 
very desirable colors are obtained by the 
Franklin Process which cannot be obtained in 
any other way. 


Because of their strong selling qualities and their 
absolute dependability, converters are more and 
more insisting on Franklin colors in their goods. 
Possibly you have not run into this situation vet, 


but we believe it to be only a question of time 
before you will. Why wait for the inevitable? 
If Franklin colors are what converters want, why 
not use them now and make Franklin Dyeing one 
of your strongest selling points. 


It is also to your advantage from an economical 
standpoint to use Franklin Dyed yarn. The 
method is so very direct that goods can be made 
both quickly and economically. You do not have 
to install Franklin Machines. We operate four 
of the most economical job dyeing houses in the 
world—three in this country and one in England, 
all of them completely equipped with Franklin 
Package Dyeing Machines. 


Ship your varn to us on cones, tubes or bobbins 
and we will dye it and return it to you on parallel 
tubes, cones or jackspools, as desired. 


MILLS MANUFACTURING WHITE GOODS 


If you use the Franklin Dyeing Process you ca 
make colored goods without installing a dollar 
worth of new equipment. Ship your yarn to 
on spinning bobbins, cones or parallel tubes ¢ 
we will dye it and return it to you ready for u 
in the V creel for warping. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 


Philadelphia—Greenville, S. C.—Manchester, Eng. 


PROVIDENCE, 


KR. 45 Wc A, 


Job Dye Houses in All Four Cities. 
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NORTHROP 


TRADE-MARK REG U SPAT OFF 


LOOMS 


ON COTTON € OODS 


AND MOST WORSTEDS THAT CAN BE WOVEN 


WITH ONE SHUTTLE 


SAVE 50 TO 75 PER CENT. 


OF THE LABOR COST OF WEAVING 


AND 


PRODUCE BETTER GOODS 


ae 68S OU 
BEEBE Ss Ss 
Oe 
cr 4 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


ATLANTA GEORGIA 
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Strong,rigid frame of 


Tcross section gives . Solid Foot cast flat 
large factor of safety ; no parting Naor . 


No external pressure 
applied to top, bottom or 
sides of housing - 
impossible to distort 
or damage bearing 


Threaded steel suspension rod we : 
fused solid to cast iron frame nes ce egal compensates 


Always more than two inches Split housing and removable cap 


allowed for vertical adjustment facili ; 
Tike acilitate erection,cleaningand inspection 
c , a Capremovable at mmimnam drop 


For adjusting and fi e 
locking in Large,heavy nuts and. 
lateral position acme threads make vertical 
Two drain plugs adjustment easy and accurate 
0 facilitate the removal of | 
lubricant and cleaning housing 


INIT RODUCING 


THE IMPROVED SKAYEF SELF-ALIGNING BALL BEARING HANGER 


make erection easier and service 


More than 7500 installations now 
more enduring and reliable. 


in use prove the value of the old 


style self-aligning ball bearing 7500 Users Approved 


hanger. All the features which the Old Design — Let us send you full particulars 


made this hanger so economical Ths ssensinitin ealll Woche regarding the many other feat- 
ures—or better still, ask your 


and troubleproof are present in 

the Improved Skayef Self-Align- By the NEW local transmission dealer to show 
ing Ball Bearing Hanger with you the new hanger—it speaks 
additional advantages which for itself. 


THE SKAYEF BALL BEARING COMPANY 165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Made Under 


Supervision 
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lhis Lipman Automatic creates. cold equal to the 
melting of a constant size 4000 pound cake of ice 
in 24 hours. 








COTTON 


Cold, Fresh Water for Employees— 
a Saving of Money for You! 


Frequent drinks of clear-cold, sparkling water during the long, hot, dusty workday 
send your employees back to their tasks filled with renewed vigor to do better work. 


Cold water is the world’s greatest and cheapest tonic. 


Raises Workers’ Efficiency 


You know how frequently you use the water 
cooler in your office. And how refreshed you 
feel after each drink! How about the men and 
women toiling at heavy, tiring labor out in the 
hot workrooms? Are you supplying them, too, 
with frequent draughts of cooling water—giv- 
ing them clearer brains, brighter eyes, new am- 
bition and new energy? 


Do away with the old system of individually 
iced water tanks. They take too much time 
and energy—water is never the right tempera- 
ture—ice is too hard to handle, costs too much. 
There’s a better way. 











Give it to your workers. 
Absolutely Automatic 


Many modern textile plants are using Lipman 
Automatic Refrigerating Machines to supply 
cold drinking water. They have proved money 
savers in cutting out ice bills and labor charges 
for handling ice—on these two items alone a 
Lipman soon more than pays for itseif. 


No attention, other than occasional oiling, is re- 
quired to operate a Lipman. Automatically, it 
always keeps drinking water at exactly the tem- 
perature desired. Freezes ice, too. Many other 
novel uses. Your Lipman Automatic will be a 
money maker, too, in the bigger returns from 
contented, clear-minded, healthier employees. 


Permanent Satisfaction 
Guaranteed 


Hundreds of Lipman Automatics are 
giving satisfaction. They’re guaran- 
teed—-money back if you’re not sat- 
isfied. There’s probably a Lipman in 
a mill near you. Send for a list of 
prominent and satisfied users. 


At your request we'll send a Refrig- 
eration Engineer to investigate your 
need for cold water and ice. He can 
give cost figures on an installation in 
your plant—and you’ll find them sur- 
prisingly low. It costs you nothing to 
get our advice—if we can’t save you 
money we won’t sell you a Lipman. 


MILES REFRIGERATING 
. COMPANY 


292 Peachtree St., ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





FULL-AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATING MACHINES 
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Save Your Power and Your Money 


Nothing eats up power faster 
than poor line shaft bearings 
—and power costs real money 
in these days. 


In the case of Fafnir Double Ball 
Bearing Hanger Boxes, the shafting 
runs on chrome alloy steel ball bear- 
ings and friction is reduced almost to 
the vanishing point. 


The Fafnir Bearings save the power, 
and you save the money. 


Furthermore, the Fafnir Box is a model of simplicity. The ball 
bearing wide inner ring does away with flimsy adjustable features, and it 
cannot slip on the shaft because of the driving collar which also trans- 
mits all thrust loads to the balls. The Fafnir Boxes are completely as- 
sembled (with 2 Fafnir Ball Bearings in each box) at the factory, and 
you receive them all ready to slip into your present hanger frames. 

THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 
a ee ae 


DETROIT Office: 725 David Whitney Bldg. w Britain, Conn. “=. 
CLEVELAND Office: 1016-1017 Sweetland Bldg. Ne F CHICAGO Office: 537 So. Dearborn St. 


Southern Representative: 


O. R. S. Pool, P. O. Box 1375, Greenville, S. C. 





PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL, 


COTTON 


CHARLOTTE, N.C 


MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION IN HOSPITALS 
AND COMMUNITY STORES 


There is no better way to properly refriger- 
ate your hospital and stores, cool milk, make 


ice, etc., than by installing “SOUTHERN” 
Ice and Refrigerating Machines. 


The value of Mechanical Refrigeration in 


Hospitals and Commu- 
nity Stores is readily 
appreciated by textile 
mills all over the South. 
“SOUTHERN” 
and Refrigerating Ma- 


Ice 


chines are especially 
suited for the 


munity Store, to cool 


Com- 


meats, produce and oth- 


er general supplies. 


SOUTHERN ICE MACHINE CO., 


HE co by i 
Clit 


cin ataate Ain tememanntin eee 


IMPROVED 


ICE MAKING AND 
REFRIGERATING MACHINES 


Write for full information. 


ECONOMICAL, EFFICIENT AND 
SANITARY 


If the cost of refrigerating by ice exceeds 
$1.00 to $1.50 per day it will be more eco- 


nomical to use Mechanical Refrigeration. It 


will be found that the 
actual saving over the 
cost of ice will soon pay 
for the installation of 
modern Mechanical Re- 
frigerating Equipment, 
to say nothing of the 
saving of food products, 
the longer life of cold 
storage boxes, and the 
clean, dry and sanitary 
refrigeration that will 
be obtained. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers of ICE MAKING, REFRIGERATING AND WATER COOLING MACHINES 
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SPECIALISTS IN MARKING MACHINES 


Carton Marker The Carton Marker is for printing the size, descriptive 
names or colors, style numbers, or lot numbers, on the 
carton or the label, giving an absolute uniform result on 
all your containers; eliminating the poor and blurry mark 
that is usually obtained by the use of hand stamps. 


Over 500 of these equipments are in operation. 


Is adapted for marking the set-up, folding or telescopic 
carton. 


Price of standard equipment, $300. 


Textile Marker 
The standard Textile Marker 


designated as an M-5 equipment, 
is for placing identification marks 
on pieces before going into the 
dye, bleach and finish, or any 
other operation in which the ma- 
terial requires marks for identifi- 
cation purposes, eliminating any 
possibility of error or short meas- 
ure. Gives you a true check on 
your yardage. Price for standard 
equipment, $300. 


Coupon Marker 


The Coupon Marker, used in connection with piecework 


pay-roll systems, where the coupon method is operated. 
Prints at the rate of 375 a minute. Has rotating type 
wheels which enable the operator to set various numbers 
at will, and is the solution for marking where this system 
is installed. There are over 400 of these in use. 


Price of standard equipment, $250. 


MARKEM MACHINE CO. 


232 Summer St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills, 
Danville, Virginia 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
Engineers 


Straddling the River Dan With Industrial Piping 
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In adding 5000 looms to their equip- 
ment the Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills had to straddle 900 feet 
of the river Dan. 

They straddled it with a bridge to 
connect the plants physically. They 
straddled it with power—and they 
also straddled it with pipe for heat- 
ing, for fire protection and for in- 
dustrial purposes. 

Additions to one unit of production 
create demands on every other unit— 
back to the boiler room. More looms 
—more power; more looms—more 
slashers; more looms—more dyeing. 


New Weaving, Slasher [ or + 
and Finishing Building 


More power—more turbines; more 
turbines—more boilers; more pumps 
—more feed water heaters—more pip- 
ing. Industrial piping in concrete 
structures means much in the way of 
pre-vision and planning; co-operation 
with owners, engineers and other 
contractors. 

For fifty years industrial piping has 
been not only our business but our 
hobby. Long before we entered the 
humidifier field this organization was 
well and favorably known in textile 
centers as among the reliables in 
industrial piping. 


Raw Stock Dye House 
and Power Plant 


The industrial piping in this project involved a sum sufficient 
to have built a 50,000 spindle yarn mill a few years ago 


Parks ~Cramer Company @ 


meers 
PRE we 


Fitchburg 


Con Docent 


rial tne and Arr Conditioning 
Boston 


Charlotte 
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| L-V-B tension 


A 
AAA 


L-\V-B Tension Device in New Bedford Mills. 


Here’s What One Mill Saves 


In a mill that changed from warp to filling wind on 20,000 Ibs. produc- 
tion, the following result was obtained: 
Warp Wind Filling Wind 
Stick Waste 80% Stick Waste 60% 
Spooler Waste 200 Ibs. Spooler Waste 50 lbs. 
1050 doffs. 650 doffs. 
Increased production 5% due to less doffing and less breakage. 
Changed warp bobbins 7 15/16 to filling bobbins 83/4” 
Increased speed of spooler from 800 R.P.M. to 1200 R.P.M. 
Illuminated 1/3 of spoolers; also improvement on slashing and weaving. 
Change from Warp to Filling Wind. Try it out at our expense. 
Send 2 filled bobbins and we will forward sample tension on approval. 
The L-V-B Spooler Tension means greater production, better spinning and 50% Sav- 
ing in Waste. Ask for a list of mills that are using L-V-B Tensions. 
ADDRESS 


Textile Specialty Company 


P. O. Box 255, New Bedford, Mass. 
A. B. Carter, Southern Agent, L-V-B Tension Co., 210 Realty Bidg., Gastonia, N C. 
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STAFFORD 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 





For Wide Sheetings 


The Stafford broad loom is built to with- 
stand severe service. Its simplicity, accessi- 
bility of parts and ease of operation are a 
few reasons why it is used by some of the 
most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving 
qualities that characterize other Stafford 
looms and it can now be supplied with either 
shuttle or bobbin changing automatic features. 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
READVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Agent, J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C. 





PLANT OF THE STAFFORD COMPANY, READVILLE, MASS. 
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SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Our Improved Rov- 
ing Frames are eco- 
nomical to operate 
and give satisfactory 
service. 


i I! or eat mi Se Slubbers, Intermedi- 
: J aa ates, Fine Frames 
and Jacks for all 


counts of roving. 
Catalog on request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
SHOPS AT 


LOWELL, MASS. NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. BIDDEFORD, MAINE. 
ROGERS W. DAVIS, SOUTHERN AGENT, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN BRANCH OFFICE, GREENVILLE, S. C. 


A. ae 
New SouthernWarehouse oe Eo 


- VIRGINIA 
ee Ff 


for 
Crompton & Knowles Supply Parts SS 
Exclusively ‘ we art yr 


A large stock of parts 4 Quick Service 


Alexander & Garsed 











Southern Bending Co. 


Make up some ‘sample “S-B-C’’ Picker Sticks like the one we are mailing you. 





COTTON 





The new 


‘SBC’ 


Picker Stick 


Here is a new stick that will not absorb any moisture, it will hold its shape, it 
is made from good heavy hickory, it is sold on an unqualified guarantee, and 
the price remains the same. ; 


The “S-B-C” Picker Stick is the result of many tests and experiments. It is 
made to meet’ the demand for more satisfactory sticks, ones which give you 
better value for your money. 


The two principal distinguishing features of this stick are: 


(1) It has been soaked in a special preparation which goes right into the 
wood and preserves it—sort of lubricates it, you might say. It reduces wear, 
and keeps the stick im perfect condition for an indefinite time under varying 
conditions. No moisture can get into the “S-B-C’’—this preparation sees to 
that. You can store this new stick away most anywhere, and know it will be 
all ready for you when you need it. The stick is in perfect condition when it 
leaves our plant, and it stays that way until you put it into service. 


(2) There are ten different varieties of hickory, and Government timber 
experts helped us to decide which kind is best. 


And in the “S-B-C” you will find all the details of manufacture which go to 
make up an excellent stick. 


This new stick is now ready for you in any quantity—in fact some of the mills 
are already using it. 


Tear off the coupon below and learn how you can get better picker-stick value 
for the same money. 


Southem Bending Company 


Johnson City, Tenn. 





Johnson City, Tenn. 
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Send these to us prepaid. 
We will soon be in the market for... sticks. Tell us what your price is on that number, and let us 
know about your special introductory offer. 
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A Labor Saving 


Investment 

To be a real labor saving and paying in- 
vestment, a tenter frame guider must be 
automatic, require no attention and handle 
the most delicate cloth without injury. 

(PATENTED) The operation principle of the Schwartz 
Automatic Electric Guider is different from 
For Straight and Swing Tenter Frames any other guider on the market, which prin- 
and Wool Dryers ciple is responsible for its dependable and 
trouble-proof operation 
it slides the wings of the tenter to 
meet the cloth instead of moving 
the cloth to meet the wings. 

The cloth runs absolutely free and unhin- 
dered—the Schwartz is the only guider that 
will handle the most delicate fabric without 
injury. 

No rollers, brushes, valves or other trou- 
blesome parts found in other guiders. It is 
always automatic, requires no attention, and 
is trouble-proof. 

Ask today of Dept. G., for full information. 


BLAKE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


1 ROWES WHARF, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


BLISHED i8 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


SS Va - ce ) ‘e 


Pr a a. Wool Spinning 

Frame for Spinning 

Yarns from Wool, Cotton and 

American extie Machinery SE Cotton Waste from Roving 


Corp., 


* seein made on the Condenser System 


WENN) ela elo = Ne) Vee) eo 


WHIT! | SVILL = * MASS., CP 


~ CGUIMERN OFFICE GHARLCGOIZE N.cG. 
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LUNKENHEIMER 
Clip’ Valves 
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ALL IRON 


Screw Ends, Fig. 319. 
Flange Ends, Fig. 318. 


IRON BODY 
BRONZE MOUNTED 
Screw Ends, Fig. 600. 
Flange Ends, Fig. 638. 





The success of “Clip” Gate Valves is the direct result of their durability 
and the resultant: economies in maintenance demonstrated in thousands 
of installations. The simplicity of the design, the wide range of sizes and 
the material combinations available, peculiarly fits them for standardiza- 
tion on lines carrying pressures up to 100 pounds. 


Sizes 14 to 6 inches in Iron Body Bronze Mounted and in “All-iron”; in 
two types, Inside Screw Rising Stem and Quick-opening Sliding Stem. 
The “All-iron” pattern is particularly adapted for use with Ammonia 
Liquor and other fluids which attack br: 1ze alloys. - 

Lunkenheimer Distributors situated ta every commercial center carry 
Lunkenheimer Products for immediate delivery. Specify Lunkenheimer 
“CLIP” Gate Valves and insist on getting what you specify. 


Write for catalog No. 58-AK. 


tHe LUNKENHEIMER co. 





ee —“OUALITY "= 
AM Est LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
LUNKENHEIMER HIGH GRADE ENGINEERING SPECIALTIES 
SINCE 1862 NEW YORK ih cml gna BOSTON 
cHicaco. CINCINNATI, U.S. A. tonpon 






EXPORT DEPT., 129-135 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 
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Satin Finish Loom Drop Wires 
are Good Wires 


Uniformly made—free from burrs 
a reliable source of supply. 


The Greist Manufacturing Company, Dept. C., New ila Conn. 


New England Representative: 
Boyd’s Textile, Bureau 
F. W. Boyd, Manager, 

339 Butler Exchange, 
Providence, R. I. 
Southern Representative: 
The G. G. Slaugter Machinery 
Company, 

Greenville, 8 
Fall River and New Bedford: 
Coldwell Gildard Company 
108 Hartwell St., 
Fall River, Mass, 


= 
= 
= 
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Napper Roll Grinder 


For Every Textile Grinding Need 


Roy Grinders are made for ev ery textile mill use and for textile mill use only. In the Roy 
Line are machines for Grinding Cotton Cards, Nappers and Calender Rolls. 


We will gladly give you full details. Write for Descriptive Bulletins. 


B. S. Roy & Son Co., Worcester, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


Canadian Representative 


. M. , South A 
E. M. TERRYBERRY uthern Agent w. J. WESTAWAY CO. LTD., 
1126 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Hesiiten, ll 
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Curtis Arr Hotsts and IROLLEYS 
SAVE MAN-POWER 


CURTIS Trolleys are constructed with self-equalizing CURTIS All-Steel Air Hoists, in design and construc- 
steel side frames and large inclined wheels fitted with _ tion, present the perfected results of 25 years of manu- 
shock-absorbing Flexible Roller Bearings — making facture. They are simple, safe and economical for light 
them easy to start — easy rolling and long lasting. 


and medium loads. Capacities, 800 to 20,000 Ibs. 


CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY COMPANY 
1571 Kienlen Avenue 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Branch Office: 532-R Hudson Terminal, New York City 
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1865 Oldest National Bank in the Cotton States 1922 


The Atlanta National Bank | 


The Wisdom of Age 
With the Vigor of Youth 


Such is the happy combination now in the Atlanta National Bank. 

FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS, of successful banking finds the Atlanta 

National as CONFIDENT of ATLANTA’S FUTURE as when it first 

opened for business, just after the close of the Civil War and when 

the city was in ashes. 

Its capital investment of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS 

has grown to THREE MILLION DOLLARS, and is still growing with 

Atlanta. 

its recent purchase of additional real estate is to provide added facil- 

ities for its patrons. 

A COMMERCIAL BANK—PERFORMING EVERY FUNCTION OF A BANK 
Seeking new business on its old record. 


The Atlanta National Bank 


Active Designated Depository for U. S. Government, 
State of Georgia, Fulton County and City of Atlanta 








IF YOU NEED BANKING SERVICE 


in the South, 


and especially in Georgia 


You need The Citizens & Southern 


The Citizens & Southern system has completely equipped offices in Atlanta, 
Savannah, Macon and Augusta. 


Each of these offices is connected with the others by direct private wires. 


Capita If you are a customer of either office, and want information or service of 
and Surplus any kind from the other cities these wires and the complete organization 
$4,500,000 are at your service. 


Hundreds of direct correspondents all over the South make it possible 
to give you practically the same service wherever you want it. 


The Citizens & Southern Bank 


Atlanta—Marietta at Broad 


Savannah Macon Augusta 


“No account too large, none too small” 
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EW ENGLAND'S relations 

with the Pacific Coast began in 
1788. In that year Capt. Robert 
Gray, a Boston fur trader seeking 
new territory, discovered the great 
river which bears the name of his 
ship, the Columbia. It was this ex- 
ploration that decided the disputed 
international boundary line favora- 
bly to the United States half a cen- 
tury later. 


Likewise pioneering to establish a 
broader commerce, The National 
Shawmut Bank established direct 
connections in the Pacific Coast cit- 
ies many years ago. These insure 
fast banking service and save days 
and dollars for our clients—most im- 
portant savings now that business is 
on a basis of strict competitive econ- 


omy. 
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Forging the link between East and West Coasts 


Nature endowed the Pacific Coast 
states lavishly with natural resources, 
whose products find ready sale in less 
fortunate New England. And vice 
versa, this great industrial beehive— 
New England—manufactures ex- 
ceptionally good machinery, shoes 
and belting, textiles, paper and rub- 
ber goods that must meet exactly the 
needs of the land of golden sunsets. 


America’s maritime revival, quick 
passage via the Panama Canal and 
the growing importance of Boston 
and Pacific Coast ports, forecasts the 
renewal of coast-to-coast trading by 
the cheap all-water route, as in the 
late forties. The National Shawmut 
Bank—the bank that is closest to the 
heart of New England’s Industry— 
is ready at all times to assist in find- 
ing a new market for worthy goods. 


Correspondence is invited. 







THE NATIONAL SHAWMUT BANK of BOSTON 
Capital and Surplus $20,000,000. 


™ 
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[~ | ACTION WESTERNS 


MOVING PICTURES | S| 


FOR THE UPLIFT AND BET- Neal Hart and | 
TERMENT OF CHILDREN IN Wm. (Bill) Fairbanks 
INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES 


“LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD” 
daiimne emacs” Released one every week 
“T WINKLE, TWINKLE LITTLE STAR” Twelve Fairbanks, eight 
“CINDERELLA AND MAGIC SLIPPER” 
“MODERN MOTHER GOOSE” Harts. The newest prod- 
“SNOW WHITE” . uct of these stars. 
“HANSEL AND GRETHEL” 
“RUMPELSTILSKIN” “< o. 99 46 z 
“THE LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE” Go Get Him, 3 Broad 
“THE HEART OF A PRINCESS” way Buckaroo’’,“‘A West- 
“LITTLE SHEPHERD” “s ’ 
“GRETCHEN” der’ the first four titles 
“WINTER’S TALES” 


OM=AMM< OZ 
Or>=ZMA 





| 


Write for Complete List 


NATIONAL EXCHANGES, Inc, 
SAVINI FILMS, INCORPORATED 


Drop Us a Line for 
Quotations 











OMACS4>mn 
om=OmzZon 


Southern States Film Co. 
111 Walton St., Atlanta,Ga. | 








ATLANTA, 63 Walton St. GEORGIA 





MOVING PICTURE We can serve you with 


ATTRACTIONS Thrilling Western Features 


—THAT WILL— 


PLEASE YOU & PLEASE 
YOUR PATRONS - 


PI CT UR ES A Big Animal Serial 


THAT WILL FILL YOUR THEATRE 
FILL YOUR POCKETS 


High Class Comedies 


All we ask is a trial. 


Federated Films of Atlanta 
Alithur C BrombergAlitvactions | || 146 Marietta St. Atlanta, Ga. 


61 WALTON ST., ATLANTA, GA. 
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Is Your Name 
Written There? 





Our service to the textile mills is the result of 
years of experience in installing textile theatre equip- 
Our representatives call upon the mills per- 


ment. 


sonally, lay out the plans, advise on the proper 
equipment required and finally supervise the instal- 
lation and the starting of the theatre. 
words, they take the whole problem off from your 
hands and do not turn over the work to you until 
the theatre is operating satisfactorily. 





A Typical Textile Mill Theatre. 


_ The textile industry is demanding the best mov- 
ing pictures for their employees and that is why they 


regularly specify 


POWER’S 
PROJECTORS 


That is why more Power’s Projectors are used 
by textile mills in the South than all other projectors 


combined. 























COTTON 21 
Satisfied Users of 
POWER’S PROJECTORS 
ALABAMA 
te ER hs ee ere Roanoke 
Tallassee Mills ee eee Tallassee 
IIS 5 256 e:5'6 & ove 0 60 25 6,0 5.0.8 Ow RE Fairfax 
ee on cw dne 4 6k Oe acl emibeas Sylacauga 
Lanett Cotton Mills : ° .....- Lanett 
REED © 6 cis-b. sc kee es cl edees xe Cordova 
| Selma EN mee bacian es Kane Rae a> ....Selma 
GEORGIA 
ee ee eeegm BES oc. oc. secewees La Grange 
In other a ccc cecekusdnn ct Porterdale 
EE CIR ei wesic< eeeebeeoudewe Roswell 
Gainesville Cotton Mill ............... Gainesville 
TE - 6s so hvinws 6 62 he eeew wale Columbus 
DP BE OG. prec ec ccicccedseee New Holland 
Manchester Cotton Mills ...........4+. Manchester 
Sees eee Milstead 
Thomaston Cotton Mills ..........++.4.. Thomaston 
Exposition Cotton Mill .......02..ccceced Atlanta 
| Habersham Mill ......-.esseeeeeeees Habersham 
| Trion Company pe ee eee eee yea Trion 
| Union Point Mfg. Co. ...... ....-Union Point 
| Hillside Cotton Mill .......+.seseeeee, LaGrange 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Durham Hosiery Mills ......-.eeeeeeee Durham 
RIN a do ncal'g). d'e'a 0 Sab aoe aw bis Greensboro 
Cleveland Mill & Power Co. ........++..- Lawndale 
Rodman-Heath Cotton Mills .......+-4+-. Waxhaw | 
Rocky Mount Mills .......... ...-Rocky Mount 
Cherokee Falls Mfg. Co. ........+.. Cherokee Falls 
Roxboro Cotton Mills .....ccccccvccscee Roxboro 
Consolidated Textile Corp. .....-+.+++:. Burlington 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills .......... Spray 
| SOUTH CAROLINA 
Baldwin Cotton Mille ....ccccccsccccees Chester 
Tucapau Milla .....- cece eerceccerevees Tucapau 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co. .....2--eeeee% Ware Shoals 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg. Co. 2... ..ceeeereseee Whitmire 
Monaghan Mille .....c ccccccoserscees Greenville 
| Drayton Mills .............++++-+-- Spartanburg 
MEE. gos ccs cds seeeecadceeeareceses Greer 
Comestee Mille 2... cece cccconcccceces Conestee 
Kershaw Cotton Mills .......e.seeeeeees Kershaw 
| Abbeville Cotton Mills ...--..sseeeeees Abbeville 
Chesnee Mille ....ccccccccssevccevecces Chesnee 
Union-Buffalo Mille .......ccsecccceseee Buffalo 
Vietor-Monaghan Milla .....ccscccccscecs Seneca 
Victor-Monaghan Mills............+0++.000 Jonesville 
PRO PEE, Oc bcreieiee cin ge cccctweene ee Pacolet 
Brae WE ccc cca cvesccvecvsnedéa Rockhill 
| Graniteville Mfg. Co, ......seeeceeeees Vancluse 
Woodside Cotton Mills .........+20ee8. Greenville 
Over Cotton Mille ..cccccccctccccvccese s ARGS 
[Issaqueena Mills ......cccceccecsscvccces Central 
CRN I POCO, Sete cc ccc ctwectcvctonss Clifton 
D. B Ceeweree Oe. 6 vcccccccweiveccssns Glendale 
Wieebete- “BING «occ cctcccccscvcsces Winnsboro 
Monarch Mille ......ccccvccvessccvece Lockhart 








We carry a complete line of supply parts and equipment at our various branches. Your orders for 
supply parts will be filled the same day the order is received. Whatever are your needs for your 


theatre, we can supply them. 


We have a special offer for the Textile Mills. May we present it to you? 


Southern Theatre Equipment Company 


No. Nine Nassau St. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


WILLIAM OLDKNOW, President, 


THREE TWENTY-EIGHT CALIFORNIA ST,., 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 








Eighteen Fifteen Main St. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Put Your Slasher Cylinders On 
Ball Bearings 


The old-fashioned, plain roilers 
on which the cylinder journals 
are mounted, puil hard, and place 
a heavy load on the varn that may 


stretch it badly. Stretched varn 
weaves poorly, and cuts down 
production. 


These old style rollers can be re- 
placed in a few minutes with ball- 
bearing-equipped rollers. It is 
not even necessary to take the 
varn off to do it. The ball bear- 
ings lighten up the load so that 
there is no tendency to stretch 
the varn. 

require constant 


Plain rollers 


and careful oiling. If they get 
dry they pull hard. Ball bearing 
rollers require greasing about 
once in four or five months, and 
they always run the same way--— 
smoothly and easily, so that there 
is a uniform tension in the yarn, 
vet this never reaches the stretch- 
ing point. 

Rollers equipped with Strom 
bearings are manufactured for 
any make of slasher. 

For complete information on tex- 
tile machinery applications 
write to the Aldrich Machine 
Works, Greenwood, South Car- 
olina. . 


U. S. Ball Bearing Mfg. Co. 


(Conrad Patent Licensee) 


4544 Palmer St. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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$180,000,000 worth in active 
service—by far the largest total 
investment in a single make 


5-ton $4,500 

314-ton 4,200 

2-ton 3,250 

3(-ton 2,400 
F. O. B. Factory 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland 
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From Hand Power to 


WE TE LACE ACA LLARALELL S| 


Write for a copy of 
Bulletin No. 425 
“Link-Belt Silent 
Chain Drives for 
Textile Mills.’” 
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| ie THE days of the old spinning wheel, hand power turned the wheel that spun the yarn. 

Just as this primitive form of power gave way to steam power, applied by belting, so is 
the latter rapidly making way for the greater efficiency, economy and dependability of 
electric power transmitted through Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives. 


The lessons of the past show that if a manu- 
facturer is to be successful he cannot cling 
to wasteful, obsolete methods, while his 
competitors, wide-awake to the march of 
industrial progress, adopt new methods 


that mean a better product at a lower cost 
of manufacture. 

The use of Link-Belt Silent Chain Drives is 
not limited to spinning frames, but is suit- 


able for a wide variety of textile mill drives. 
24 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 
Boston 9 ° 
Pittsburgh 

St Louis 
Buffalo 
Wilkes-Barre 
Huntington, W 


299 Broadway 

49 Federal St. 

1501 Park Bidg. Kansas 

Central Nat'l Bank Bidg Seattle 

547 Ellicott Square Portiand, Ore 

2nd eacionen Bank Bldg. San Frarc‘sco, 

Robson-Prichard Bldg Los Angeles 

CHICAGO, 17th awl Western Ave 


Cleveland 
Detroit 
City, Me 


Va. 
H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO., 


LINK-BELT 


CHIC 


..NEW YORK, 


AGO 


429 Kirby Bldg. Denver Shubart & Co., Boston Bldg. 
4210 Woodward Ave. Louisville, Ky Frederick Wehle, Starks 
06 Elmhurst Bldg. New Orleans C. O. Hinz, 504 Carondelet 
820 First Ave.. & r zyham, Ala. §. Il,. Morrow, 
First and Stark Sts yg sere y . 
168 Second St. ~ _— 1 k-Be eo 
163 N. Los Angeles St. Canadian n 


299 broadway...--- 


Lindrooth, 


720 Brown-Marx Bldg 


», Ltd., Toronto 


-DALLAS, TEXAS, 


and Montreal 
709 Murket 
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“Never 


Lets Go” 


Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


Sinews of Industry 
Time-tried and Powerful 


A dominating factor in every industry, where 
belt driven machinery regulates the es is 
the belt lacing. 





Nothing needed but a hammer to apply it— 
and you already have a hammer. 


The belt joint, in reality, is an important connecting link 
between profit and loss. It carries the belt over and under 
and around the pulleys, bearing the weight of machinery 
overloads. 

With Alligator Steel Belt Lacing, positive belt power is 
assured with the minimum of slow downs or stops which 
means full value secured from machinery and men—profit 
protection for you. 

Investigate Alligator Steel Belt Lacing — and employ it 
now before further time loss occurs. Before someone says 
“Why don’t you use Alligator?” Then you'll be sure of your 
belts’ efficiency—joined properly and securely with “The 
World’s Strongest Belt Lacing.” 


Used Satisfactorily 
On All Sizes of Belting 


A shop foreman will feel that “Alligator” is his lacing, 
made just to meet his conditions. A knitting mill will use 
“Alligator” as its special ally. A brick and clay plant will 
feel secure with “Alligator” on its pug mill and other drives. 
A printer will search his town for baby “Alligator” for his 
tapes. A mining engineer will hail “Alligator” for his 
crusher drive as well as his lighter belts. 


Recher in makes possible the use of a hinge belt joint 
p places and under heavy loads where 
a rawhide pin will not stand up. 


Industrial engineers acclaim “Alligator” as their Lacing: | 


because of its wide range of utility. 


Simple, Rapid, Efficent 


As illustrated, only a hammer is required to apply Alli- 
gator Steel Belt Lacing. Anyonecan do it and in an average 
time of three minutes. There is a size for every belt from 
tape up to five-eights inch thickness. 


And “Alligater” lacing is scientific- 
ally correct. In the accompanying illus- 
tration, see how the teeth penetrate 
the belt lengthwise of the pull in order & 
not to cut the belt cross-wise. This &: 
leaves the long burden bearing grain 
or fibres intact—no holes punched, no 
injury to belt ends. The result, longer 
steadier service from belting, which 
means lower upkeep costs—an item 
worth the utmost consideration. 


Actual size of No. 25 Alli- 
ga’or for single leather 
or 4-ply fabric 3-16 to9-32 
thick. Note double stag- 
gered teeth. 


Recommended by Good Belting 
Manufacturers 


The first belting manufacturers to recommend “Alligator” 
some years ago were those who realized that it made the 
most tenacious joint. A strong testimonial. Others followed, 
until today, the leading manufacturers of good belting 
recommend it. 


Investigate “Alligator” 


If you happen not to use Alligator Steel Belt Lacing, let us 
send you a sample joint, our literature and information of 
a convenient source of supply. Use the coupon. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO.” 
4619 Lexington Street : Chicago, U. S. A. 
135/Finsbury Pavement E. C. 2, London 


i FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO., 


4619 Lexington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


_ Gentlemen: Kindly send a made up sample of Alligator Steel Belt 
Lectes. your descriptive literature and indicate a convenient source of 
supply. 
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Efird Mill No. 4 


Installation made in 1916 
In equipping No. 5 mill in 1920 Morse Chains were specified. 


the following are the results being obtained: 
(1) Higher and positive front roll speed. 
(2) Uniform twist. 
(3) Fewer ends down. 
(4) Better lighting and decreased fire risk through elimination of belts. 
(5) Decreased labor cost, one operator being able to handle more sides. 


Write Today for Free Booklet 
Benefit by Morse Service as others do. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ITHACA, N. Y. 








SILENT CHAINS IN THE WORLD 
Morse Engineering Service 


Assistance Without Obligation 
Address Nearest Office 

TLANTA, GA 702 Candler Bidg., Earl F. Scott & Co > — . P : 
BALTIMORE, MD i 1402 Lexington Bldg PHILADELPHIA, PA a ..Fuller Bidg. 
BOSTON, MASS fad ....141 Milk St. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN -413 So, 3rd St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C "404 Commercial Bank Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA....... i Westinghouse Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL ..Merchants L. & T. Bide. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL “5 : .Monadnock Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO ... Engineers Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO ‘ Chemical Bldg., Morse Eng’rg Co. 
DETROIT, MICH . Cor 8th and Abbott Sts. MONTREAL. St. Nicholas Bldg., Jones & Glasco, Reg’d 
KANSAS CITY, MO ..Finance Bldg., Morse Engr. Co. TORONTO Bank of Hamilton B ldg., Jones & Glasco, Reg'd 
NEW YORK CITY 50 Church St WINNIPEG, MAN Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


‘‘Morse”’ is the Ganarentec always Behind the Efficiency, Durability and Service 
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rf The Most a: 
i Cotton Mills are 
those 





best equipped to “‘carry 
on” in their particular 
line of endeavor. 


And you will usu- 
ally find them 
equipped with 
the 


res: 
OSO]) 
SONS ©O. 
Line of Power 


Transmission 
Machinery 





The High Pressure Boiler That Saves 
Fuel, Floor Space and Labor 


The vertical tubu- 
lar type of boiler 
has long been pre- 
ferred by the “‘old 
heads” in the steam 
plant, especially in 
the New England 
States, because with 
this type of boiler 
there is less floor 
space required, less 
grate surface and less 
fuel required. 


Lately there has 
been an_ increased 
demand for this type 


the increasing use of 
steam turbines re- 
quiring superheated 
steam for their eco- 
nomical operation. 


These Vertical 
Tubular Boilers 
combine all the best 
features of the 
Vertical Tubular 
Boiler. In the ar- 
rangement of heating 
surface, grate surface 
and passage of gases 
we have embodied in 
our design propor- 






































of boiler due to the Se tions which _ prac- 
call for higher steam tice has proven cor- 


pressures and also to rect. 


The illustration shows our Standard Manning Type. Provision is 
made for cleaning the crown sheet through a series of handholes arranged 
to come opposite alternating rows of tubes so that it is possible to reach 
every part of the sheet. 


We build vertical tubular boilers in the Straight Shell type and the 
Tapered Course Type, both of which are perfected to the last degree 
and are giving satisfaction to every user. They are built to meet all the 
rigid requirements of the Massachusetts Board of Boiler Rules, and the 
ASME Code. Materials and construction live up to the reputation of 
all International products. 


We also manufacture Horizontal Return Tubular Boilers, Water 
Tube Boilers, Brady Scotch Boilers, Smith Door Protectors, Macdonald 
Shaking Grates, Special Plate Work, etc. 


White today for a Catalog. Every engineer should keep a copy for 
reference. 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Southern Representative, BOSTON 
Isaac Hardeman, Charlotte, N. C. PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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"[PRUE economy 
in power plant pip- 
ing installations depends 
upon the choice of materials, 
the factors involved being 
pressure, corrosion, conduc- 
tivity and safety. 


CRANE 


Power Plant Equipment 


insures proper design, correct fabrication, higher 
steam velocities by the use of smaller pipes; 
thus reducing the initial cost, lowering heat 
losses and insuring plant reliability and safety. 


SALES OFFICES, WAREHOUSES AND SHOWROOMS: WORKS: CHICAGO AND BRIDGEPORT 


BOSTON ATLANTIC CITY MEMPHIS INDIANAPOLIS ST. PAUL SEATTLE 


SPRINGFIELD NEWARK LITTLE ROCK ; DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS TACOMA 
°o Do R. T, CRANE, 1655 
HARTFORD CAMDEN suexoere sented 5 CHICAGO Winona PORTLAND 


BRIDGEPORT BALTIMORE ROCKFORD DULUTH POCATELLO 

ROCHESTER WASHINGTON spony CRAN E. CO. OSHKOSH paieoety SALT LAKE CITY 

NEW YORK SYRACUSE OKLAHOMA CITY GRAND RAPIDS ARG OGDEN 

HARLEM BUFFALO WICHITA 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. DAVENPORT WATERTOWN RENO 

ALBANY SAVANNAH ST. LOUIS DES MOINES ABERDEEN SACRAMENTO 

BROOKLYN ATLANTA KANSAS CITY CHICAGO OMAHA GREAT FALLS OAKLAND 

PHILADELPHIA KNOXVILLE TERRE HAUTE SIOUX CITY BILLINGS SAN FRANCISCO 

READING BIRMINGHAM CINCINNATI MANKATO SPOKANE LOS ANGELES 
CRANE MONTREAL, TORONTO. VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG, CRANE-BENNETT, Lro. 


LIMITED CALGARY, REGINA HALIFAX, OTTAWA, LONDON, ENG 








We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cist steel 
and forged steel,in all sizes forall pressures and all purposes, and are distributors through the trade of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ENGINEFI 


The Textile Industry 
the Most Profitable Field of Manufacture 


The most profitable three classes in the business field are 
in order of their rank:— Banks, Insurance Companies 
and Textiles. 


Federal reports show that 40% of corporate businesses are 
without net income. Approximately 93% of all banks, 
82% of all insurance companies and 80% of all textile 
mills show net incomes. 


Banks and insurance companies cannot be properly classed 
as industries, so it is evident that the industry showing the 
highest average prosperity is engaged in the manufacture 
of textiles. 





While it is apparent that this industry offers an unusually high grade 
of investment for new capital, the maximum returns to the manu- 
facturer cannot be obtained unless his plant is properly planned 
and equipped. 


This is really the task of the Engineer who is trained to balance all 
the factors which affect successful and economical operation. The 
location and plan of the mill, the design and position of machines, 
the correct generation and application of power, the distribution of 
light, the conditioning of the air and a hundred other factors are 
of vital importance to insure the fullest success. 


These are Engineering problems. 


In further discussion of this subject we have prepared an interesting 
book, “Picks to the Minute.” Where shall we send your copy? 


J. E. Sirrine © Company 


Engineers 


Greenville 


South Carolina 


801 Insurance Building 
Dallas, Texas 








What D Does yer ag 
for the hard knocks which heavy loads and 


heavy shoes impose on a ““Tupelo” floor? 
“*Nary a care!”’ 


For “Heavy Going” 


a-wheel”’ or “‘a-foot,’’ Tupelo floors in 
‘Textile Mills, Factories and Warehouses 
seem to actually grow solider and smoother 
as they grow older. Nature has supplied 


TUPELO, the “Hard -Wear” Lumber 


with a closely ““knitted”’ or involved grain, 
which accounts for its non-slivering, non- 
splintering and long-wear characteristics. 


cé 


For a// the Tupelo facts—please write—and 
you can’t lay a floor quite right until you do. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


805 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La., or 805 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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Paints for All Industrial Needs 


MILL- WHITE 


Distributor Service 


ATLANTA, GA. 
Cowles & Bleckley 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Lewis E. Tracy Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Dwelle-Kaiser Co. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Wm. F. Harticon 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 

B. A. Cook Co. 
PORTLAND ME. 

M. F. Bragdon Paint Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

F. P. Van Hosen Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Alexander Grant’s Sons & Co. 
UTICA, N.Y. 
American Hard Wall Plaster 
Co. 
WOONSOCKET. R. TF. 

J. B. Farnum Co. 


Magnifies the Volume of 
Usable Light 


To increase the volume of usable light in Tex- 
tile Mills is a task worthy of OJACO Mill 
White. 


Today, scores of OJACO Mill-Whitened 
interiors prove the performance to be equal to 
the task. Daylight formerly absorbed in shad- 
ows cast by murky walls and ceilings is now 
REFLECTED—shedding its rays in soft, 
unglaring brilliance. 

OJACO Mill White intensifies every ray of 
usable light. As smoothly white as alabaster, 
it abhors darkness and dinginess. At a cost 
surprisingly low, it assures more and better pro- 


duction. 


Oliver Johnson & Co., Inc. 
Paint Makers 
Providence, R. I. 
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¥S Select Your PRUDENTIAL Building 


Low in Cost—Fireproof and Leakless 












Fireproof, leakless, low in price—a combination hard 
to beat. There are hazards in every line including tex- 
tiles. Inflammable textiles in raw or finished state are 
protected from external fire hazard by the surrounding 


STEEL WALLS of Prudential Buildings. 


When you can obtain adequate housing for any textile 







Types and Sizes 
PRUDENTIAL BUILDINGS 









4—___>~ 



















TYPE 1 
WIDTHS 4-6-8-10-12-i4 















tN storage as well as for actual manufacturing or other pur- 
pe poses—by the combination of all-steel construction and 
, ere ae low cost—there no longer remains a logical reason for the 





WIDTHS 16-18-20-22-24-26-28-30-40-50-60 


use of wooden or other non-fireproof buildings. 





Prudential Buildings are shipped in standard sections 
all.ready for erection—steel sash, ventilators, skylights, 
doors, etc., are standard and can be furnished as desired. 














SIDE BAY 
1618-20-22 


CENTER BAY |SIDE BAY 





Allow us to survey your building needs and recom- 
mend the right building for you. Build at a saving. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
629 Farmer’s Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York Baltimore Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Birmingham Detroit London, Eng. 


PRUDENTIAL 
sTeEL BUILDINGS secriova: 
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THE FOUNDATION COMPANY HAS A BROAD EX- 
PERIENCE AND A THOROUGH UNDERSTANDING 
OF ENGINEERING PROBLEMS AND IS ESPECIAL- 
LY QUALIFIED TO BUILD: 


DAMS 
BRIDGES 
TUNNELS 
WHEEL PITS 
TAIL RACES 
RAILROADS 
PAPER MILLS 
POWER HOUSES 
HARBOUR WORKS 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS AND 
BUILDINGS OF EVERY NATURE 


The Foundation Company 


ATLANTA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL, CANADA 
NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES PARIS, FRANCE 
CHICAGO : PHOENIX LIMA, PERU 
PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE. HAVANA, CUBA 
DETROIT VANCOUVER, B. C. TAMPICO MEXICO 


BUILDERS OF SUPERSTRUCTURES AS WELL AS SUBSTRUCTURES 
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The textile industry hit the toboggan 
early. That was yesterday. Today, 
the industry is busy once more. 


In this new era of prosperity, good 
lighting is playing an important part. 
It enables workmen to see’ more 
quickly and easily, and to see when 
mills are running idle. Thus it pre- 
vents spoilage and increases produc- 
tion. Also, good textile mill lighting 
increases the morale of the workers 
—a most important consideration 
today; makes possible proper sanita- 
tion of the plant; and prevents many 
minor accidents. These are produc- 





The New Era in Textiles 
and Good Textile Mill Lighting 


COTTON 


tion facts, demonstrated in many 
plants to the satisfaction of textile ex- 
ecutives themselves. 


Good textile mill lighting with 
IVANHOE RLM reflectors and bowl- 
enameled MAZDA lamps is playing 
its profitable part in mills in every 
textile center. Is it paying greater 
dividends to your stockholders? 


Near you is an IVANHOE distributor 
who will be glad to tell you the facts 
about good textile mill lighting and 
what it will do for you. See him 
today, or write td us direct. 


IVANHOE-REGENT WORKS of Genéral Electric Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


, 


**Ivanhoe’ 


Steel Reflectors Lighting Glassware, 


Anderson Self- 


Adjusting Arms, and Illuminating Service. 


“SERVICE TO LAMPS” 


IVANHOE 
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“NATIONAL” NEWS 


Of Interest to Dyers and the Color Using Industries in General 
Prepared by the National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 


WHAT SERVICE DO YOU 
DESIRE MOST IN DYESTUFFS?| SULFUR BLACKS 


Prompt Deliveries 


‘‘National’’ Facilities Tillie Care of That 


One of the things that the textile manufacturer demands 


from dyestuff manufacturers i 
quirements. 


s prompt delivery of his re- 


This can be guaranteed only when an extensive study 
has been made by the dyestuff manufacturer of the needs 
of the textile trades, and when he has balanced his manu- 


facturing processes so that he 


has on hand, at all times, a 


sufficient supply of stock to meet all probable requirements. 
The National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., has 


made this study and carries a 


supply of dyes in its ware- 


houses and branch offices which enables it to promptly 


fulfill all requirements. 











~ NATIONAL ANILINE 
OIL and ANILINE SALT 


For Oxidized Blacks 


Dyers of cotton hosiery will find 
these ‘National’ products particu- 


“THE NATIONAL” 





larly dependable because of their 
uniformity in strength and quality. 

Established standards based on 
scientific selection of raw materials 
and careful balance in manufactur- 
ing processes assure unvarying qual- 
ity in every shipment. 

Product samples may be obtained 
on request from any of our branch 
offices. 


NATIONAL INDIGO 
20% PASTE 


Standard in Shadeand Strength 
for Immediate Delivery 


Stock for Southern Cotton Mills 
carried at our Charlotte, N. C., 
warehouse for prompt shipment. 


The National Aniline aud Chem- 
ical Company, Inc., is the oldest and 
largest manufacturer of coal-tar dyes 
in America. 

It produces over 250 dyes of 
absolute merit and supplies the re- 
quirements of the textile manufac- 
turers in the dyeing of all classes of 
fabrics. 

It has an unexcelled force 
chemists and engineers for the de- 
velopment ahd progress of the art of 
dyemaking in this country. 

It has a staff of colorists ready 
to serve textile mills in the correct 
application of dyes in fabrics, and 
this service is therefore in the inter- 
est ot the ultimate consumer. 


LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., maintains labora- 
tories equipped with every modern 
facility and an experienced sales and 
technical staff which are placed, 
without obligation, at the disposal of 
its customers in all parts of the 
world; thereby rendering a personal 
service that receives universal recog- 
nition. 


TWO NEW 


National 
Sulfur Black R 


A red shade Sulfur Black of ex- 
cellent solubility in comparatively 
small amounts of Sodium Sulfide, 
which makes it of value for the dye- 
ing of raw stock in vacuum dyeing 
machines, as well as for yarns in 
beam and cop dyeing machines. Its 
easy leveling qualities make it also 
suitable for the dyeing of warps and 
piece goods. 


National 
Sulfur Black BG Extra Conc. 


This is the greenest type of 
National Sulfur Blacks. It dissolves 
readily with half the usual amount of 
Sodium Sulfide Conc. It is adapt- 
able for the dyeing of raw stock, 
yarns and piece goods in all types of 
machines. 


Product samples and complete 
technical information of both these 
new types will be supplied to dyers 
and others interested on application 
to any of the ‘‘National’’ branches. 
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| National Aniline | 
| & Chemical Company, Inc. | 


MAIN OFFICE 
21 Burling Slip, New York City 


. 113 High St. 

. 236 W. First St. 

111 W. Washington St. 
- 209 State St. 

. 8 Place Youville 
. 653 N. Broad St. 
28 N. Main St. 
120 Second St. 

14 Front St., East 


Boston 

Charlotte . 
Chicago . 
Wartford . 
Montreal . 
Philadelphia. 
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San Francisco 
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Rejuvenate Y our Finishing Machinery 
Use Hyatt Bearing Replacement Boxes 


These and similar Hyatt bearing replacement boxes have been recently installed on 12 
Washers and 12 Squeezers at a large finishing plant in Rhode Island. They will eliminate 
oil troubles, save 25 to 30% power, and being durable will give truly dependable service. 
Boxes made by the G. & N. Machine Company, Worcester, Mass. 


To secure the many advantages of 
Hyatt roller bearings on washers, 
squeezers and calendering machines 
it is not necessary to wait until you 
order new equipment. 


These Hyatt bearing replacement 
boxes are designed especially for fin- 
ishing machinery and are an easy, 
economical method of adding years 
of useful service to the life of your 
present equipment. 


Lubrication troubles are eliminated 
by the use of Hyatt bearings because 
the drip proof boxes prevent oil be- 
ing thrown onto goods and also keep 
water out of the bearings. The bear- 
ings need only be lubricated with 


Motor Bearings Division, Detroit 
Tractor Bearings Division, Chicago 


heavy oil or light grease three to 
four times a year. 


A prominent manufacturer of 
washers finds that Hyatt bearings 
save from 25 to 30% of the power 
required when ordinary bearings 
with their rubbing friction are used. 


These advantages can be secured 
throughout the life of the machinery 
without bearing replacement be- 
cause Hyatt bearings are durable 
and operate for years with no ap- 
preciable wear. 


Can you longer afford to operate or- 
dinary bearing finishing machinery ? 
Rejuvenate it by the use of Hyatt 
bearing replacement boxes—it pays. 


New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Division 
San Francisco 
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With the Publishers— 
What the Banker Thinks of Advertising. 


Guy Emerson, Vice-President of the National Bank of Commerce in New York, discusses this subjeet in the Feb 
ruary number of Commerce Monthly and some of his conelusions are of especial interest to business men. Among 
other things he Says: 

“Tt is becoming more and more common for bankers to regard a radieal entting down of an advertising expendi- 
ture with close attention. The sharp reduction in the advertising of nationally distributed articles, the reputations 


has been followed so ree 


of which were apparently so firmly established that nothing could affect them adversely, 
ularly by a heavy falling off in sales, that the need for caution in such eases is widely recognized. The banker is 
coming to realize that public interest is not necessarily a permanent possession. It can be won only by skillful 
competition in a world where every device is mobilized to win the notice and stimulate the action of the average 
man or woman, from the hour of rising in the morning till the hour of retiring at night. The morning mail is 
full of cireulars; selling appeal fills the newspapers and magazines, the bill-boards, the street cars and shop win 


dows as one goes to work and returns in the evening. To win a place in the crowded and beseiged mind of the 





modern man is not equivalent to holding such a place. It is more like creating a melody which the prospect hears, 
enjoys and inevitably forgets. Jt must be played and re-played, or other melodies will take its place. Not even the 
greatest corporation or the most popular product can hope to build up a reputation which will of its own force 
endure. The history of advertising is filled with striking proofs of human forgetfulness. 

“If a further instance is needed of the progress of the banker’s belief in advertising, it is to be found in the 
great volume of advertising placed by bankers purely for purposes of developing good will. Banks have been 
among the pioneers in this field. Many large banks, having nothing tangible for sale, find it advisable to adver 
tise extensively. The aim is not to secure direct returns. The object in view is to develop the highest type of na 
tional good will for an institution doing a country-wide but at the same time a highly specialized business. To 
understand the value of advertising which produces demonstrable and early returns in dollars and cents is simple 
enough. But when bankers are willing to spend substantial sums year after year for advertising to build their 
standing, and to keep their good name continuously before the forgetful public, it indicates a receptive attitude, at 
least toward this particular branch of advertising. 


“Unquestionably, advertising has an important future. Many business men believe that the ultimate tendency o 


t 4 


modern salesmanship is toward operations on a large scale, that the great sales suecesses of the future will be based 
upon volume and wide distribution. If this is true, the test of suecess will be an honest product, manufactured 
with the highest efficiency and economy and marketed widely on a small margin of profit. Advertising will be a pow 
erful factor in this development. Such distribution cannot be lastingly bwlt by spectacular advertising methods. 
To be successful, the advertising must be laid out with as much vision, must be as earefully planned, and as eco 
nomically executed as all other parts of a selling campaign. 


“The forward looking banker will be glad to see the advertising specialist take his proper place in the world of 


sounder business which we hope will replace the more slashing and wasteful periods of the past. But the banker’s 
attitude, while important will not be the controlling influence in advertising progress. The predominant rela 
tionship will always be that of the advertising man to the business executive. And, more fundamental still, the 
business of advertising will not progress or decline because business men or bankers, or any other group, prefer 
to smile or frown upon it. Its prosperity or the reverse will depend first, upon the basie profit-producing impor 
tance of advertising as determined by the inexorable operation of economic laws; and second, upon the downright 
human ability and integrity with which advertising men build upon the basic opportunity which is presented to 
them 


The Man Who Pays. 


The will to pay is hereditary, just as much as red hair or buck teeth. It is a common fallacy that a man pays 
his debts because he has money. This is not necessarily true. On. the contrary, the matter of paving has only a re 


mote relation to money. 


On the one hand is your friend with abundance of money, who cannot be eajoled, threatened, beaten or gassed 


into paving the most ordinary debt. 

On the other hand, the poor fellow without a visible dollar—you know him—who is Johnny on the Invoice. 
Money has little to do with either case. It is the breed of man. 

The man who pays is the man who thinks in advance. He never flashes a roll; he does not drive a car and 
carry a mortgage at the same time; he does not hang up the butcher, or the grocer, for food that he cannot afford 
to eat: he never lights the fire without wondering where the coal man gets off. He never throws the Bull, not 
pitches the Bluff, nor gives notes, nor writes checks dated tomorrow, but when the bills come in, he is there with 
the coin of the realm. God bless him. 

Sometimes he feels sore at the rest of us. He does not see that he gets on any better than the fellow who 
skins as he goes. Still he goes on and on, pays and pays, simply because it is in the breed. 

And after all, the World does think a lot of his breed. The man who pays is the bulwark of Society. He is the 
balanee wheel of civilization. He is the mainspring of commerce. Business blesses him and he has honor among 


men for all time.—W. H. MacKellar, in the Royeroft Magagine. 
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Joseph J. Bradley, Agent 


Merrimack Manufacturing Company, 
Huntsville Mill, Huntsville, Ala. 


‘In this day and time we are all striving to make 
our dollars purchase full value. My opinion of 
COTTON is that when onesigns vp for a sub- 
scription to COTTON he is getting value and 
then some in reading concerning the textile 


trade.” 
Dove» v« Se ol ft, 


NY HITT ttt 3 


~ 
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At The End of a Year. 
The nation has had a year of President Harding, and 
larding has had ene year of the Presideney. 
Next November the country will 


President 
It has been a full year 
have an opportunity, in the Congressional election, to 


register what it thinks of President Harding. The elee- 
tion of a Republican majority in both Houses of Congress 
will mean a verdict of approval. The loss by the Repub- 
lieans of either House will be a verdict of censure. 
President Harding has taken no one into his confidence 
concerning just what he thinks of his year ot presidential 
life, except to admit that it has been a busy one. For he- 
ing the President of «a nation of 110,900,000 people amidst 
the international chaos that has followed the World War, 
It did not take 


President Harding long to find that out and so far he has 


is anything but a Sunday school pientie. 


found nothing to make his job an easier one. 

If it were possible to get a picture of the inside of 
President Harding’s mind, it is likely that we would learn 
that he looks upon Congress as the hardest problem he has 
to faee. Congress has had a diffieult time of it sinee the 
1920 landslide piled up an overwhelming Republican ma- 
The very size of the majority has 

The Republican leaders in both 


jority in both Houses. 
made its work diffieult. 
branches of Congress have found it just about as hard to 
hold the 
The Agricultural blee, which has upset so many Repub- 


Republicans in line as to outvote the Demoerats. 


liean ealeulations, has been only one item in this list of 
difficulties. 
have come to the White House in the hope that they would 
find either encouragement or But Pres- 
ident Harding has been a stickler for the independence of 


Every week or so the leaders in the two Houses 


decision there. 
Congress and he has leaned backward in avoiding oppor- 
Not that he has 


asked 


tunities to tell the Cengress what to do. 


been niggardly about recommendations. He has 
Congress to transact a lot of business; he has reeommend- 
But in all his 


not to 


ed long schedules of important legislation. 
recommendations, the President has been careful 
become too specific; not to itemize with too much detail 
just what and how and when he wanted all this done. 
Throughout the long fights over the tariff and bonus, 
the Congressional leaders have beset the White House 
for definite guidance which they might translate to their 
President 


We has 


following as “orders from the White House.” 
Harding has sidestepped all these temptations. 


counselled with legislative leaders; he has invited them to 
elaborate dinners; he has encouraged them to tell him what 
to give 
White 


to bring Senatorial 


they think and why; but he has been eareful not 
The 


House dinners were 


has been that a lot of 


Merely 
to the Executive 


therm: Cirecticens. result 
wasted. 
and Congressional leaders Mansion, for 
diseussion, has rarely resulted in anything tangible enough 
eall, Mueh of this 


also been carried on chiefly to sound out public opinion. 


to show up on a roll diseussion has 
Every time some one at the Capitol, the Treasury Depart 
White 


that could supply the 


ment or the House made a suggestion for a tax 


bonus deficit the President and 
the Congressional leaders listened anxiously for a response 
from the public. If that response were negative, the sug- 
gestion slipped noiselessly into a wastebasket. In the 
bonus fight the great difficulty lay in the fact that while 
the bonus itself was popular, especially with the’ poli- 
ticians, none of the various taxes that were proposed for 
There 


times when the bonus bill’s sponsors almost despaired of 


its payment aroused any popular response. were 


being able to keep that bill on the profit side of the poli 


tical ledger. From the beginning, little effort was made 


to conceal the fact that the bonus bill was to be passed 


because of the demand from the “soldier vote.’ Some 


of the suggestions for additional taxes, however, threaten 
ed to involve protests from elements among the people who 


were even more numerous than the former service men 


whose vote was to be. obtained by means of the bill.’ 


The gasoline tax, for instance, threatened to arouse 


,the opposition of the millions of farmers and automobile 


owners in the country to a point that would more than 
offset any possible vote to be won by the bonus itself. 


While the Congress was thus talking about a bonus and 
trving to find money enough to float it, it also undertook a 
general drive in economy on governmental expenditures. 
The budget machinery has functioned with fair smooth 
There 


has, however, been a temptation each time to spend the 


ness and important savings have been registered. 


savings on some other and possibly more popular form of 
Whether the budget will finally 


result in saving as many millions as its sponsors promised 


governmental amusement. 


a year ago is a question that only the treasury will be able 
to answer after the returns are all in. Congress still has 
a lot of appropriation bills to pass and the departments 
are full of suggestions for spending the money which the 


budget has saved. 
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The threat of a coal strike has alsé helped to add to the 
domestic worries of the White House. Through the efforts 
of Secretary Hoover, President Harding began last year 
to frame a governmental program that might prevent this 
It made little headway and subse- 
The most sanguine 


Spring’s coal strike. 
quent efforts promised little better. 
expectations seemed to be that it would be possible to pre- 
vent the railroad workers from joining the coal miners in 
their walk-out. 

If domestic worries have been sufficient to keep the 
President awake nights, international difficulties have also 
added their The Arms Conference spent twelve 
weeks in hard labor and produced a grist of treaties which 
President Harding laid before the Senate. The President 
and his advisers were highly enthusiastic about the results 
of the conference and saw in it great possibilities for fu- 
It will be neces- 


share. 


ture friendly agreements among nations. 
sary, however, to await the final action of the Senate on 
the various treaties to determine just how much of an as- 
set the the November 
election. 

But even the Arms Conference was only a part of the 
international the nation. Europe has made 
little progress toward stabilization. Instead, there have 
been many signs that the situation in Europe has been 


Arms Conference will prove in 


troubles of 


growing worse. There have been times when it looked as 
though the American administration might be willing to 
help in an international undertaking to raise exchange 
values of depreciated currencies and to devote a couple of 
billions of American dollars to the job of floating Europe 
back to the dock of prosperity. The popular resentment 
against any plan to cancel the European debts has pre- 
vented anything that looked like a real remedy. President 
Harding would like to use the resources of the United 
States in an effort to help Europe to its feet, chiefly in 
the belief that rehabilitated Europe would mean prosperity 
for American industry and commerce. At ne time, how- 
ever, has he been able to convince his advisers that a real 
eure of European ills is possible under present conditions. 
The Genoa conference might have taken a step in that 
direction, but its suecess was predicated, from the begin- 
ning, upon real harmony among the European partic- 
The bitter hostility between the French and British 
governments, however, spoiled this plan. 


ipants. 


all of these 


and Congress to 


The second year, now just started, has 
“hangover” problems for the President 
solve. In addition to these, there will be presented a num- 
ber of farmers’ aid financing schemes in which the agri- 
cultural bloc is interested; and the permanent immigra- 
tion legislation in which every American e¢itizen is inter- 
ested. 


Sherlock Holmes in the Mill. 
An Old Timer says that all men like detective stories. 
Believing this to be true we are printing two in this 
number; one by an Old Timer who says he doesn’t know 
how to write one and the second by another superintendent 
who first records his mystery and then gives the details of 
its solving. However, like many mysterious things, the 
solution still leaves a hazy middle ground for fu~her ex- 


ploration and this particular Sherlock is anxious for other 
mill detectives to deduce answers to a list of questions he 


has propounded concerning static electricity. 


COTTON 
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When you think about it, there are a lot of mysterious 
things happen in the mill and finishing plant. In fact, 
a very considerab'e part of the time of the superintendent 
or some of his department heads is devotea to finding and 
following “clues” in an effort to solve some particular 
mystery. Sometimes it is something spectacular as in 
this static electricity case and again it is just a baffling 
weakness in the breaking strength such as that indicated 
by “E. H.” in the January number. Whatever is wrong 
must be found and corrected before the mill is on its prop- 
er basis. 

The reading of detective stories seems to be a good 
mental exercise, for while the sleuths of the stories use 
thumb and finger prints to catch the criminal, the sleuths 
in the mill have evolved a system for charting his move- 
ments in certain instances. This system is somewhat elal- 
orated upon in the article by James Robertson in this 
number and the criminal he caught in this instance was 
new crop cotton, but with the aid of his chart he was able 
to trace this disturber of the peace through each depart- 
ment and absolutely satisfy himself that the cotton was the 
cause of the trouble. 

Innumerable instances might be cited where elaborate 
investigational work was necessary to solve some apparent- 
ly simple mill problem. Furthermore, the work of the 
mill detective does not stop with finding the trouble, it is 
then up to him to devise some burglar proof device to pre- 
vent the return of this particular type of marauder, or t¢ 
sound an alarm at his approach. 

Therefore the reason mill men like detective stories is 
at once evident—such mental efforts are a part of the 
daily work to which they are accustomed and their minds 
are trained to resolve certain effects into small factors, 
one or more of which may be isolated and tagged as being 
the probable cause. 


Hoover on The Railroad Situation. 

Just at the present moment, when congressional leaders 
are so wrought up over rendering aid to the needy through 
the medium of a soldiers’ bonus to be raised by increased 
taxes, and the further appropriation of huge sums to aid 
the farmers in their distress, it is a relief to the harassed 
business man to read the clear cut suggestions of Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, in a statement recently 
made before the Interstate Commerce Commission. After 
outlining the situation in a few introductory words, he 
points out that our problem is to expedite the recovery of 


the country from the business depression caused by econ 
read justments—to 


omic speed up employment of om 
workers, and thereby find a market for the produets of our 
farmers. 

“If we look at the national economic situation as a 
whole,” continues Mr. Hoover, “the greatest impulse that 
ean be given to recovery from any source whatever is a 
reduction of rates on primary commodities combined with 
the immediate resumption of railway construction and 
equipment. The first depends upon reduction of operat- 
ing costs, the second upon restoration of credit for our 
railways. 

“One thing is absolute. Our transportation facilities 
are below the needs of our country, and unless we have a 
quick resumption of construction, the whole community— 


agricultural, commercial, and industrial—will be gasping- 
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from a strangulation caused by insufficient transportation 
For the 
past five years, we have had no consequential expansion to 
our railway transportation machine. With but one inter- 
val of 9 months in 1918 and 1919 we had a car shortage 
throughout the whole of the years 1916-17-18-19 and 20. 
This shortage rose to as high as 160,000 ears with a cor- 
We paid tre- 


the moment that our business activities resume. 


responding shortage of motive power. 
mendous sums in commercial losses and unemployment in 
consequence. We laid it onto the war. We should lay it 
onto our lack of foresight and our antagonism to rail- 


roads. 


“Few people seem to realize the amount of expansion 
in our transportation machine necessary to keep paée with 
the growth of the country. And an equally few seem to 
have any notion of the price we pay for not having it. 
Our country is more dependent upon railway transport 
than any other. All others have comparatively greater 
coast lines and internal waterways. 
twenty years before the war has shown that we must build 


The experience of the 


in extension of lines, including terminal facilities, addi- 
tional sidings, ete., every year equal to the construction of 
a new railway from New York to San Francisco. We 
must add at least 120,000 cars and 2,500 locomotives an- 
nually to our equipment. Since we entered the war in 
1917 we have constructed at least 10,000 miles of railways 
less than our inereasing population and economic develop- 
ment called for and we are behind in rolling stock by about 
4,000 locomotives and 200,000 cars. I wish to emphasize 
that unless we can have an immediate resumption of con- 
struction and equipment, our commercial community will 
pay treble the cost of the whole of them in their losses of 
a single season. The very moment that we reach anything 
like normal business we shall see a repetition of car short- 
ages, followed by an increase in the cost of coal to the con- 
sumer from one to three dollars a ton; we shall again see 
premiums of 20 cents a bushel for the use of cars for 
moving grain; we shall in fact see a shortage of commod- 
ities to the consumer; and we shall see gluts upon the 
hands of the producers. We shall see factories filled with 
orders again closed for lack of cars; we shall see large 
intermittency in employment; and we shall see the usual 
profiteering in commodities due to a stricture between the 


producer and consumer. 


“There would be no diffleulty whatever, by basing such 
losses on the experiences we have already had, to calculate 
a loss to the American people of a billion dollars for each 
one of these periodic transportation shortages. : 

“Furthermore, there is nothing that is so irrecoverable 
a loss to the nation as idle shops and idle men. Today 
we have both. There is nothing that will so quickly start 
the springs of business and employment as an immediate 
resumption of construction and equipment of the rail- 
ways. When business does resume, we shall need all of 
our capacity for the production of consumable goods. We 
shall not only find it strangled for lack of transportation, 
but we shall find ourselves plunging into the manufacture 
of this very railway equipment and construction in compe- 
tition with consumable goods for materials and labor. 
Herein lies the basic cause of destructive price inflation 
and booms, with all their waste and over-expansion. In 
times of depression, we should prepare for the future and 
by doing so we can cure the depression itself. 
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“If we examine the fundamental reasons for failure 
to resume equipment, we will find them in the loss of eon- 
fidence in railways as an investment and the competition 
of tax free securities. We have passed the period of credit 
strain in this depression. Surplus capital is pouring by 
hundreds of millions monthly into tax free securities and 
foreign loans, and yet our railways are unable to finance 
the most moderate of construction programs. The confi- 
dence of the public in railway investments was at so low 
an ebb before the war that finance by the issue of com- 
mon and preferred stocks had become impossible and rail- 
way expansion was living on bond issues. The confidence 
of an assurance and continuity in earning power to cover 
this burden of bonds has been even lowered since the war 
began, because of the uncertainties of both rising and 
falling prices, of rising and falling wages, of rising and 
falling rates preventing all regularity of earnings upon 
which an investor could be convinced, even if no other 
difficult factors entered into the problem. I see no ocea- 
sion to go into the labyrinth of past 1ailway finance, its 
propriety, or lack of propriety, its foolishness or its skill. 
That generation is gone by. This Commission approaches 
the financial problems of the railways upon the actual 
value, not upon their issues of securities and I take it 
we are living for the future, not the past. We want trans- 
portation, and we want it with the values of private initia- 
tive and clean publie service. 

“If we look to the immediate future with its complete 
necessity of paring the railway earnings down to little 
more than bond interest, until we give relief to the shipper 
(and thus the primary foundation to business recovery) 
I can see little likelihood of convincing the investor as to 
his margins of safety. There is an atmosphere that our 
railways will never again earn profits, and that they are 
not as an industry worthy of investment, and that because 
private investors will not come to their assistance nobody 
ean do anything. 

“Far from it being impossible for our railways again 
fo return to a profitable footing, I believe it is possible 
to demonstrate that on an average they will become very 
profitable. If we assume that the reduction of prices and 
wage levels will settle at a plane no lower than 50 per cent 
over pre-war, and if we assume that the present rates are 
to maintain, and if we assume restored traffic, then the 
earnings of our railways would exceed 15 per cent on the 
Surely 


there is room here for safety to investment, as well as re- 


whole of the Commission’s tentative valuation. 


lief to the shipper. 

“But the cireumstances being as they are, confidence 
being at a low ebb, we do not have the equipment neces- 
sary for our business. We are driving headlong for a set- 
back to our whole commerce the very moment that we be- 
gin to get on our feet. 

“In these circumstances it seems to me vital that the 
railways as our greatest. industry should propose a cour- 
ageous program of broad visioned betterments and if neces- 
sary the Government should consider giving the use of its 
superior credit. It would not cost the taxpayer a cent to 
give the Government guarantee to equipment trusts upon 
the primary responsibility of the railways the proceeds de- 
voted entirely to improvement and equipment. This is no 
proposal to take money from the taxpayer. It is a pro- 
posal to save him from paying treble the amount of his 

(Continued on page 316.) 
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Yarn Charting 


BY JAMES ROBERTSON. 


All human beings like pictures. The phenomenal suc- 
cess of the moving picture industry has convinced Amer- 
iean business men that the most effective appeal to the 
publie may he presented in the form of pictures. 


Engineers have for many years recognized this trick 


of. human psychology and used pictures or graphie charts 


to convey engineering facts. These graphs are merely pic- 
tures of figures presented in such a manner as to show their 
relationship and connection. A simple chart may conve) 
more information than the most elaborate written report 
because it eliminates detail and makes the important points 
stand out in a manner that cannot be overlooked. 

Because of these very evident facts the value of using 
charts in cotton manufacturing cannot be overestimated. It 
allows the busy executive to glimpse the general results of 
several groups of figures at a glance and it also allows the 
analytical mind of the superintendent or textile engineer to 
grasp the causes and effects of the daily happenings in the 
mill. In order to illustrate this fact an actual set of con- 
ditions from a mill is outlined in the accompanying chart. 

This article describes the condensed yarn chart shown 
on the following page, which, if studied carefully and 
thoroughly, reveals much information to the superintendent 
as to the daily changes in the running of his work, cover- 
ing variations in yarn numbers, breaking strength, beam 
weights and eloth weights. The variation in the numbers 
of the yarn soon show up in beams and cloth. The break- 
ing streneth and its relations, ete., can be readily seen and 
will be diseussed further on in this article. 

This chart is made up of heavy manila drawing paper 
and mounted on a board frame to be readily examined at 
any time. The chart is divided into three sections. The 
frame proper measures about 30 inches by 40 inches, and 
is ruled sufficiently to cover a period of four months. Only 
a section of one month is given in the accompanying illus- 
tration to give in essence what information may be derived 
from this ehart. 

The warp chart shows the yarn number in double line. 
The breaking strength is shown in dotted line. The roving 
from which this yarn was made is shown in the single 
solid line. At a glanee the yarn size, the roving size and 
the breaking strength ean be seen—their relation to one 
another is readily evident. 

An examination of the chart illustrated here shows us 
that there was quite an appreciable drop in the breaking 
strength of the yarn between November 22nd and November 
25th. Also that there was no great change in the yarn 
number or roving size during that period. There occurs 
right away the question, “What caused the drop in breaking 
strength?” 

At this mill, a week before these dates, the cotton run 
had eome from the new year’s crop. This new cotton when 
followed up in the spinning room and weave shed, showed 
a loss in pereentage of production. Our yarn and our 
roving was o k, and showed little variation. There was then 
the new cotton crop to blame for this drop in the chart. 

We notice further that after this drop in the breaking 
strength, the yarn varies more widely in numbers and break- 


ing strengths. This shows the irregularities which may be 
read on the chart caused by the new erop of cotton going 
through. 

When we view the warper beam record we see that when 
the roving got heavier beginning November 23, it was about 
December 3rd or 4th before it showed up on the beams, 
and again it may be a matter of several weeks before it 
shows in the cloth weights. 

The filling chart shows a record for the new cotton crop 
that is identical with that shewn on the warp yarn chart, 
but we notice that the filling was considerably lighter from 
December 5th te December 10th. This readily shows up in 
the cloth weight on December 13th to 16th. 

Innumerable comparisons can be made from a chart of 
this kind when we know just what caused the changes, or it 
may be an easy means of finding what was the cause, and 
also the remedy therefor. Anyway, it certainly visualizes 
every movement of the stock in process throughout the mill 

what the ehanges are and in what process the changes first 
showed, together with how long it might take them to show 
up in another particular process. 

In almost every mill we plot production charts. That. is 
the ecry—more production means lower costs, which is the 
paramount issue today. But listen, we all know and have 
heard ‘Make good yarn and you will have good weaving.” 
This may be readily aided by charting and visualizing ex- 
actly what occurs from day to day in the various depart- 
ments. 

Alterations can be made in this chart to suit any mill or 
a series of numbers of varn being made. All in all, it will 
repay many times the effort and time expended in keeping 
up this work. Everything from the cotton to the weather 
is quickly seen affecting the yarn to the cloth. It is hoped 
that other mills will follow this practice and that muel 
benefit will be derived from the effort spent. Also we read- 
ers of Corton would like to know what others are doing in 
this line and what suecess they are securing. 


Popular Textile Chemistry. 
(Continued from page 313.) 

The carbon dioxide gas is compressed into cylinders and 
sold to manufacturers of carbonated beverages, while the 
magnesium sulphate is allowed to erystallize in water to 
form the needle like erystals called “Epsom Salt.” Besides 
its use in the dyehouse, Epsom salt is used in the manu- 
facture of leather for adding weight and plumping the 
hide. Part of the Epsom salt is reerystallized and sold as 
U.S.P. The expression U.S.P. means that it complies with 
the purity tests as outlined by the United States Pharma- 
copoeia, and the goods can be sold for medicinal purposes. 

The next article will be on Chloride of Lime and chlo- 
rine bleaching compounds. 


The Merrow Machine Company, Hartford, Conn., 
manufacturers of overedging, overseaming and shell stiteh 
machines for finishing all kinds of knitted and woven fab- 
ries, distributed a useful calendar for 1922. 
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Popular Textile Chemistry 


BY JAMES A. BRANEGAN, 


PRESIDENT, KALI MANUFACTURING CO., PHILADELPHIA, 


Metallic Salts Used in the Dyehouse. 
Sulphate of Iron, Copperas, (FeSO,. 7 H.O). 
Iron in the form of sulphate is much used in the dye- 

house and the lower form is sold as copperas, while the 
Both 
these names are misleading as the former salt (copperas) 
has no connection with copper, while the latter (nitrate of 
The cor- 


higher oxidized form is known as nitrate of iron. 


iron) contains no more than a trace of nitric acid. 
rect name for copperas is Ferrous Sulphate meaning a sul- 
phate of iron in which the iron exists in the ferrous or 
lower oxidized form and its molecular formula is FeSO,. 
Fe stands for iron (ferrum), S for sulphur and O for 
oxygen. As there are no figures after the Fe and § it 
signifies one atom, therefore, the complete molecule of 
Ferrus Sulphate (copperas) consists of one atom of iron 
(Fe), one of sulphur (S) and four of oxygen. Also in 
commercial copperas there are seven molecules of water 
(Water contains two parts of hydrogen and one part ‘of 
oxygen and is written H,O) and the chemical formula for 
the green crystal salt used in the dyehouse is FeSO,.7 H,0. 
All ele- 


ments have a certain atomic weight based on hydrogen 


By weight the proportions are much different. 


which is considered the unit or one, thus if an element has 
an atomic weight of 50—it is fifty times as heavy as hydro- 
The atomie weights of all the elements have been care- 
An atom is the smallest par- 


gen. 
fully determined by analysis. 
ticle of an element while a collection of atoms forming a 
compound is called a molecule. Knowing the atomic weight 
of all the elements we will proceed to figure out the pro- 
portions of the various elements in commercial copperas 
FeSO,. 7 H,O). 
Element Atomic Per cent 

Fe 56 a6 20.5% 

S 32 32 11.5% 

0, : 64 23. % 


(H,0), 18 126 45. % 


weight Total 


Total molecular weight 278 

In figuring water it is customary to use the complete 
molecule H,O, weight 18 instead of multiplying hydrogen 
by 14 (atomie weight of hydrogen 1« 2X 7 = 14) 
or oxygen by 7 (atomic weight of oxygen = 16 KX 7 = 
112). From the foregoing it is plain that ecopperas con- 


tains 45% of water and only 20.5% of iron. Formerly 


copperas was made by dissolving rusty iron in sulphuric 
acid diluted with water and allowing the copperas to erys- 
Of recent years, however, all the copperas 
These mills clean (pickle) 


tallize out. 
is obtained from 
the rusty iron rods, before drawing, by placing them in 


The result is that after 


steel mills. 
a weak solution of sulphurie acid. 
the solution is worked out the solution contains sulphate 
of iron (copperas). Formerly this solution was thrown 
away, but now, however, it is concentrated and the cop- 
peras allowed to erystallize and sold to the former manu- 
facturers. It is used principally in dyeing logwood blacks. 
False Nitrate of Iron (Red Iron) Ferric Sulphate 
(Fe.(SO,),). 


This salt of iron is erroneously called Nitrate of iron, 


although it contains no nitric acid whatsoever. It is used 
mostly in dyeing black on silk and thirty or forty years 
ago true nitrate of iron (made from iron and nitri¢ acid) 
was used for this purpose. True nitrate, however, is ex- 
pensive and it was discovered that by oxidizing ferrous 
sulphate to ferric sulphate the same results could be ob- 
tained and at a lower price. For a number of years this 
ferric sulphate was known as false nitrate of iron, but in 
the last fifteen or twenty years the false has been dropped 
and it is known simply as nitrate of iron, or red iron, the 
last name being sometimes applied on account of its color. 
In this article on iron salts I have mentioned both the 
Ferrous and Ferrie Iron and this needs some explanation. 
Iron forms two distinct oxides with oxygen, the first or 
lower oxide being in proportions of one atom of iron (Fe) 
and one atom of oxygen (O) and we write this as FeO or 
Ferrous Oxide. All salts made from this oxide are ferrous 
salts. By oxidizing ferrous oxides or other ferrous salts we 
add one atom of oxygen to every two atoms of iron and the 
proportion is then 114 oxygen atoms to one atom of iron. 
In order to avoid the fraction we write this higher oxide 
as Fe,O, meaning two atoms of iron to three of oxygen or 
1 to 1%. All salts formed from this higher oxide are 
Ferric Salts. Copperas, therefore, FeSO, is Ferrous Sul- 
phate and “Red Iron” is Fe, (SO,), or Ferrie Sulphate. 
This change from lower iron salts (-ous) to higher (-ic) is 
usually brought about by heating with an oxidizing agent, 
such as nitrie acid, permanganate of potash or bichromate 
of potash. Ferric sulphate (Copperas Nitrate of Iron) 
is used extensively in dyeing logwood blacks on silk. 
Stannous Chloride (Tin Crystals) SnCl, 
This salt was formerly used to considerable extent in 
the dyehouse, it is now used only for special purposes, such 
as stripping or reducing. The technical name for tin is 
Stannum and its symbol is “Sn,” the symbol for Chloride 
is “Cl” and for Hydrochloric (Muriatic Acid) the mole- 
¢ular formula is “HCl” meaning one part hydrogen and 
one part chloride. In the manufacture of tin erystals, me- 
tallic tin is melted and poured into water in order to gran- 
»late it. This granulated tin is then dissolved in hydro- 
chlorie acid with the evolution of hydrogen and the forma- 
tion of stannous chloride (tin crystals) which erystallize 
from the liquor upon standing. The reaction is expressed 


as follows: 


TIN CRYSTALS HYDROGEN 
SnCl, H. 


TIN MURIATIC ACID 


pols 2a 


Note that it takes two complete molecules of hydrochloric 
acid to combine with one atom of tin, which forms one 
molecule of stannous chloride. Tin crystals are slightly yel- 
lowish in the needles, 
similar to erystals of Epsom salts. 
Stannic Chloride, SnCl, (Bichloride of Tin) 
(Tetrachloride of Tin) (Silk Dynamite). 
In the paragraph on iron salts it was shown the iron has 
the power of combining with not only 1 part of an acid 


and in formation of 


color yery 
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radical but also with 11% parts of an acid radical, and tin 
also has this quality but differs from iron in the propor- 
With chlorine tin 
(SnCl,) mentioned in the pre- 
vious paragraph and Stannie Chloride (SnCl,) or tetra- 
chloride of tin, the former being one atom of tin combined 


tions in which it combines. forms two 


salts Stannous Chloride 


with two atoms of chlorine and the latter with four atoms 
of chlorine. This raising of the Valence (combining pow- 
er) of tin can be brought about by oxidation with nitrie 
acid, a reaction similar to that of iron and this method of 
manufacture was formerly followed. Of recent years, 
however, it was found that when dry chlorine gas was 
passed over heated tin, the tin passed at once to the stannic 
or higher oxide form and combined with the chlorine to 
form at once Stannie Chloride (SnCl,). Mostly scrap tin 
plate is used such as roundings from stamping mills and 
factories. When the dry chlorine gas is passed over 
the heated tin the SnCl, forms as a vapor and is condensed 
What is left behind 


Stannie 


ean 


to a liquid and shipped in drums. 
in the retorts is high grade serap sheet steel. 
Chloride (SnCl,—Tetrachloride of Tin) in a heavy liquid 
which the air. 
and the liquid must be handled with care. 
od is to attach a syphon with a pump and deliver the liquid 


fumes in These fumes are deadly poison 


The usual meth- 


beneath the surface of water which already contains some 
stannie chloride. If water without the addition of a small 
quantity of stannic chloride is used, great heat is generated 
and some of the stannic chloride is lost in the fumes while 
the balance forms a solid mass in combination with the 
water. The mass or hydrated stannic chloride is very diffi- 
Large quantities of stannic chloride after 
dissolving in water are used for adding weight to silk. 


cult to dissolve. 


After the silk is boiled off (stripped of its gum by boiling 
in oil or soap) it is saturated with stannic chloride and 
placed in a bath of phosphate of soda. By this process 
phosphate of tin is precipitated on the fiber, and there is 
a gain of about four ounces. The process is repeated 
three or four times until the desired weight is obtained. 


Sulphate of Copper, Cu SO,. 5 H,O (Bluestone) 
(Blue Vitriol). 


This salt is used in the dyehouse in conjunction with 
logwood or other wood extracts and mostly for dyeing 
black. 
black with aniline oil. 


It is also used in making up the bath for oxidized 
Like most metallic salts it is made 
by first granulating the copper and then dissolving in 
It erystallizes from this solution in beauti- 
ful blue erystals. Each molecule of copper sulphate in the 
crystalline form contains five atoms gf water so that its 
formula is CuSO,.5 H,O. Cuprum is the technical name 
for copper and its symbol is Cu, and each molecule of the 


sulphurie acid. 


crystalline form contains one atom of copper, one atom of 
sulphur, four of oxygen and five complete molecules of 
water. The blue color of the erystals is due to the water 
of erystallization as the copper sulphate itself is a white 
This can easily be proven by placing a crystal 
It will first melt, then 
This property of 


powder. 
of copper sulphate on a hot plate. 
dry and crumble to a white powder. 
turning blue in the presence of water makes copper sul- 
phate a good testing material for absolute alcohol. If it 
is suspected the aleohol contains water simply add a small 
quantity of the dry (white) powdered copper sulphate. 
If water is present the aleohol will turn blue. If the al- 
coho] remains colorless it is absolute 100% alcohol. 
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Bichromate of Soda (Na.Cr,0,2 H.O). 

The principal chrome salt used in the dyehouse is Bi 
chromate of Soda and its moleeular formula is Na.Cr.0, 
meaning two parts Natrium (technical name for soda, sym- 
bol Na) two parts Chromium (symbol Cr) and seven parts 
Oxygen (symbol O). In the manufacture of bichromates, 
chrome iron ore (chromite) is powdered and mixed with 
lime and soda ash. This mixture is heated in a reverbera 
tory furnace supplied with a strong eurrent of air. When 
the operation is complete the mass consists of Sodium Chro 
mate and insoluble carbonate of lime. The sodium chro 
mate is dissolved out with water, filtered off and treated 
with sulphurie acid which converts the sodium chromate 
into sodium bichromate. Bichromates have extensive use 
as an oxidizing agenf in dyeing aniline black and they 


Aside 


from the dyeing industry the makers of chrome tanned 


are also used as a mordant in dyeing chrome colors. 


leather use enormous quantities of bichromate, and consid 
erable quantities are used in electrical work. 
Chrome Alum (Cr,(SO,),(NH,).SO, 24 H.O). 
This is a double salt of Chromium Sulphate Cr, (SO,) 
Ammonium Sulphate (NH,),SO, and 24 
water (24 H.O). These sulphates are made in the usual 
manner as outlined under iron in other words sulphuric 


molecules of 


acid is combined with ammonia and chrome and the solu 
tion allowed to erystallize. Chrome alum at one time was 
much used as a mordant but its consumption has gradually 
lessened and today there are few calls for it. 


Aluminum Acetate AIL(C.H.C.,).. 

This salt is used much by dyers of oxidized black and 
put in the first bath with the aniline salt and chlorates 
It is also used 
in the waterproofing of fabries, one bath being sufficient 


and by its use a stronger fiber is developed. 
to make the goods water repellent. As its name indicates 
Alumium Acetate is a compound of aluminum and acetic 
acid. 
Magnesium Sulphate, (Epsom Salts) (MgSO, 
7 H,O). 

This salt is gradually coming into use, especially in the 
The 
which Epsom salt is made is called Magnesite, a natural 
This 


from Greece, but in recent years large deposits have been 


finishing of sulphur blacks on_ hosiery. ore tron 


carbonate of magnesia. ore was formerly brought 


uneovered in California. The manufacture, which also in 
cludes the manufacture of carbonic acid gas (CO,) is as 
follows: The ore magnesite is Carbonate of Magnesium 
and its formula is MgCO,, meaning one atom magnesium, 
one atom carbon and three atoms oxygen, while sulphurie 
acid (H,SO,) is two atoms of hydrogen, one atom of sul- 
phur and four atoms of oxygen. Now when earbonate of 


magnesia and sulphuric acid are brought together they 


eombine at once with the evolution of carbonie acid gas 


(CO, Carbon Dioxide) and the formation of water. The 
reaction is expressed as follows: 
Carbonate of Sulphuric Epsom Salt 

Magnesia Acid (Sulphate of Mag.) Carbonie Acid 

MgCO, + H,SO, = Mg SO, + 4H,CO, 
The latter compound carbonie acid H,CO, breaks down at 
onee into CO, (carbon dioxide gas) and water (H,O), so 
that the reaction is usually expressed as follows: 

MeCO, + H,SO, = MgSO, + CO, + H,O 


(Continued on page 310.) 
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Suggestions on Design and Finish 


BY 
or" ods 


field 


fancy eotton 
that the 


The showing imports of 
in 1920 $130,000,000 


for making these goods is not entirely occupied in the 


figures 
indicate 


aggregating 


States, yet, the demand for fancy cottons grows 


I nited 


greater 


with the passing seasons, and retailers say it is 


today over their counters than it ever was before. They 


say that while the demand slowed up during the war, and 
for a time afterward, when readjustment was the principal 
point of discussion everywhere, today the demand is stead- 
ily growing and is much stronger than it was before the 


war disturbed commercial relations, 


Before considering the growth of the trade here and its 


possibilities in the future it is well to remember that for- 


eion manufacturers have made faney cottons a specia:ty 


for a great They have worked out designs 


which are popular wherever such cottons are used and 


many years. 
they have overcome the difficulty of dyeing satisfactorily. 
Their cottons have acquired a name everywhere in tlic 
world which makes them sought for, even consumers under- 
standing the value of some of the names of manufacturers 
in England and Seotland. 

This reputation, which virtually insures sales, has not 
been aequired without long and arduous work, work which 
has required the:utmost of endeavor in every department of 
production. Beginning in the laboratory and following 
through every process manufacturers and converters have 
found it profitable to continue a work begun many years 
ago and are still contikuing it, even though they have 
a reputation which sells heir fabries without mueh diffi- 
eulty. But they continue their efforts, making such im- 
provements in colorings, design and construction as they 
are able to. Competition has not yet forced them to make 
great improvements, but they are continuing. their work 
and expect to maintain their position in the textile manu- 
facturing world regardless of the competition that may 
develop in the coming years. Unquestionably American 
manufacturers will compete. They are beginning to do 
so now, but as yet they haven’t arrived at the point where 
they are at all dangerous. 

Some American authorities say that manufacturers here 
depend too much upon the converter and not enough upon 
themselves in the preparation of designs for the lines of 
This question will 
The layman does 


faneies which are offered each season. 
have to be left to the expert to diseuss. 
not know. But what the layman in cotton does know is 
that American producers are not making their lines as good 
as they might be, with a few notable exceptions, and trade 
is suffering proportionately. Where effort is exerted, 
both in the seientifie department and in the manufacturing 
end, the results are always satisfactory. The American 
buying public doesn’t refuse to respond to offers when the 
merchandise is satisfactory. 

The results of the liberal buying during the war are 
Whether the war increased the demand 
for fancies or not remains to be seen. The past season 
has not been a fair test. Yet, the sale of foreign goods 
was so large that it would seem as though consumers have 
turned to cottons to take the place of other fabries, per- 


not yet apparent. 
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haps, and that they intend to buy, provided the quality 
and the merchandise are to their liking. 


Probably this latter phase of the question will have to be 


appearance of 


studied even more closely than heretofore to make one 
assured of his position. Manufacturers have hesitated in 
years past because their lines did not seem to sell as well 
as those from abroad and it may be that they are still 
hesitating somewhat. However, hesitancy at this juncture, 
when opportunities are more numerous than ever before, 
is not good policy. It is good to say that some are taking 
advantage of the situation and will produce lines which 
they think will compare favorably, with any produced any- 
where. 

In merehandising fancy cottons, sellers find in a general 
way that the colorings and designs most wanted are con- 
servative. Few high co‘ors, excepting for special purposes; 
few large or staring designs, excepting on those classes 
of fancies which are avowedly made for the purpose. In- 
and small 
Little 


designs 


stead, conservatism prevails and soft tones, 


designs in subdued colorings are most wanted. 


touches of floral designs in color, conventional 


worked out in new combinations, original designs, not to 


large or too brilliantiy colored—these are about the general 


trend of the situation and seem to follow from season 


to season with relatively little change. 
into the homes of the people and they are conservative in 


Faney cottons go 


their purchases and conservative in their ideas of dressing. 
Consequently, the manufacturer who pleases them must 
conform to their tastes and produce the fabrics which they 
will buy from their retailers. The process is siinp'e enough, 
excepting that sometimes the points of consumption and the 
production are so far apart that it seems impossible for the 
necessary information which would make manufacturing 
easy to pass between them. 

The cotton manufacturer in making up his line of 
fancies needs to remember that while the wealthy buy 
his merchandise to some extent the bulk of the sales are 
to the common people. They are the liberal buyers of cot- 
tons of whatever weave and color and the same observa- 
tion applies to fancies as to others. If this is borne in 
mind the designer can make his designs to conform with 
the ideas of the potential purchasers and the lines will be 
popular because they will appear to be in accord with the 
ideas of the customers. These consumers are the workers, 
men and women who labor on the farms, in the shops, 
and elsewhere. The women want the light, faney cottons 
for their summer dresses and the men use a great yardage 
in shirts and otherwise. But they are the ones instead of 
the wealthy whose patronage must be sought through con- 
forming to their taste in designs and colors. Apparently 
in the past manufacturers have seemed to forget this and 
have copied designs prepared for silks, avowedly a lux- 
urious fabric, and these have not always appealed to the 
class of purchasers mentioned. It is one reason for the 
negiected merchandise in some of the stores. 

One of the largest designers in the country said not 
long ago that the new designs for which cotton men are 
asking are very small. He showed a number which are 
ordered for next season and they were limited to very 
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small modifications of conventional designs, small floral 
groups or else dots, squares, oblongs, diamonds and other 
veometric designs in small sizes, sometimes combined, 
sometimes worked out a:one. He said that faney cotton 
manufacturers are studying their designs more carefully 
than ever before, speaking from his own experience, and 
that these results are among those which have developed 
from the new ideas presented by manufacturers, converters 
and dyers. He said, too, that converters are taking a wider 
interest and cited instances of where several groups of 
converters had been to see him and had carefully gone 
over long lists of designs for faney cottons, taking some 
as they were, suggesting modifications for others and ask- 
ing for entirely new ones in other instances. 

[t is quite impossible to know what the converters are 
doing in their own designing departments. They keep their 
own work very closely to themselves, but it is sufficient, 
perhaps, to say that they are producing more original 
work than ever before and the qua.ity measures up well 
with the quality of fancy cotton designing anywhere. With 
such improvements under way, and they are but indications 
of what is really intended, the merchandising situation in 
fancy cottons seems likely to become of more importance 
in the future than it has been in the past. 

After all, the converter or the manufacturer cannot 
make cottons suitable for the consumer unless he knows 
something of the wants and needs of his potential cus- 
Heretofore they have been ignored and the design 


selected which conformed more neariv to the idea of the 


tomers. 


wealthy person whose purchases are generally individually 
larger, but collectively smaller. Copying designs intended 
for silks, or waiting until silk manufacturers brought out 
their lines and then copying the designs, has had too much 
influence upon the situation. Happily that is passing and 
the design departments of cotton mills, or the purchase of 
designs from professional workers, are both coming to be 
of importance in the industry. The change began long ago, 
but it has not been entirely carried out by some manu- 
facturers, and a few are still adhering to the old ways 
of doing things. But with the improvement now in prog- 
ress, and with the understanding of the situation which 
manufacturers and converters are acquiring from day to 
day, the principal portion of the difficulty is over and 
hereafter steady growth in the right direction seems as- 
sured. 

A well known cotton man was saying not long ago 
that when he was in the manufacturing end he didn’t realize 
the necessity of originality, or of understanding the eus- 
tomers’ needs. The thing in his mill was to produce the 
yardage. Their designs were taken where they could find 
them and selected without much regard to requirements. 
The thing was to get out the goods. For a time this 
method prevailed in cotton mills and the results were 
satisfactory enough. Consumers did not object particularly. 
They took what they could get and let it go at that, though 
those whose tastes were frequently offended by the ill 
assorted and poorly worked out or colored designs declared 
that when opportunity offered, if it ever did, by which 
they could obtain fancy cottons more suitable for their 
needs, they should buy them. And they did. 


to that is the steady growth of the sale of imported fancies 


The answer 


which has made records several years in the past and is 
still at such a high level. 
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It was said that silk could not be made in this country 
as good as that made abroad, but the war brought an 
awakening on the part of the buying public, at any rate. It 
was suddenly discovered that not only could silks be made 
in this country that equal what is made abroad, but the 
ereat mass of silks made here is better than the great mass 
of silks made abroad. Only in those individual designs, 
and the working out of the designs which characterize so 
much of the French and Italian output, cannot be equalled 
liere. On the other hand, where machines are used for 
producing these types of silk, American manufacturers 
are leading foreign producers all the time and are steadily 
improving. 


Exactly the same observations will 


applv to the cot 


ton trade. The American manufacturer is not inferior to 


any. He ean produce eoth upon the fast running Ame 


ican loom which is mechanically without a flaw. Not only 
can he do it, but he does do it daily, thousands of yards. He 
hasn’t known in years past how to design and color his 
product to make it equal to that produced abroad, The 
white cottons produced in this country are the equal of an 
produced anywhere and the superior of most. But wher 
came to converting the gray goods into tancies the Amer 


ican manufacturer and converter unfortunately did no 
quite reach the standard required to make their work wholly 
successful. 

It was equally unfortunate that they did not understand 
just what competition they must meet from foreign mills, 
otherwise it is certain they would have exerted themse:ves 
earlier to produce merchandise which would have attracted 
the favorable attention of American consumers and would 
have enabled them to meet the competition of the foreign 
producer. They were forced to face the full flood of in- 
coming merchandise before they really understood what 
had happened. Getting out from under such a handicap 
has been a long, slow and difficult process, but they are 
accomplishing it and ultimateiy they will place upon the 
retail counters of America such merchandise as will meet 
every need of the customer here and will give to Amer- 
ican textile development a new era in one direction. 

Certain foreign ginghams have always been accepted 
as the standards of gingham production, but certain Amer- 
ican ginghams produced within the year laid beside the 
ginghams from this famous mill showed equal quality in 
construction, design and coloring. It would have been 
quite impossible to say that they were not all produced 
in the same mill so far as the appearance was concerned. 
But the foreign cloth was a shade softer. It didn’t seem 
to remain as stiff as the American made, though this 
feature doesn’t make much difference to the largest users 


of ginghams whose requirements necessitate frequent wash- 


t 


ings, sometimes in the strongest soaps. A substantial clotl 
with colorings that will stand that sort of washing and 
will also last a reasonable length of time without fading 
is needed by such users and will be bought by them. 


Unquestionably American producers of ginghams, r 





gardless of who they are, can equal the output of what 
comes from abroad. The trade does not need to look else 
where for either design or color. They ean find it at home 
quite satisfactory and they are finding it at home. How 
ever, some manufacturers have still to learn that ir 
making ginghams the proportion in a line that is given 


over to garish colors, to bright hues and brilliant combina- 
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The subdued colorings are 
the ones most wanted and will be bought after the others 


tions should he relatively small. 


are forgotten. Cotton takes colors so well that it is not 


diffieult to make the shades whatever the dyer may choose, 
and manufacturers need to take this lesson to heart—to 
make the colors subdued rather than garish or in briliiant 
ombinations. 

In the fine summer goods, which are coming to be such 
in important part of the cotton business, the American 
manufacturer is holding his own with the others. Again 
this matter of softness of the cloth crops up, but the dif- 
ference is small, and excepting for special occasions it is 
insufficient to prevent a sale of American made goods, 
Yet, it is 
well to remember this criticism, for dress makers are prone 


even though the two were lying side by side. 


to pass along their information and perhaps the retailer will 
cet an opportunity to pass over a foreign piece of cloth 
merely because the customer wants something a trifle softer. 
Make the eloth, or some of it, without the characteristic 
stiffness which makers say is in all American cottons and 
the problem is solved so far as the sale over the counter 


Toes, 


This department of farey cottons is destined to be- 
Better 


Improvements in construetion— 


come more and more important as the seasons pass. 


must be made. 


cottons 
ves, farther back than that, improvements in the manufac- 
ture of the yarns must be made and these must be accom- 
More 


panied by improvements in dyeing and designing. 


and more the American woman is going to want fancy 


cottons. Silk will always remain a queen fabric, suitable 
for state oecasions, but not wanted for the everyday, hurly 
The start 


The improvements now under way 


burly which is a part of most American lives. 
made is promising. 
are indicative of still further changes to come and the 
situation promises in the near future to develop into a most 
important phase of cotton cloth manufacturing. 
Unless the opportunity is seized as it opens, the situa- 
will be the American 
but with the mill man, the designer and the converter all 


rather against manufacturer, 


tion 

alert, there can no longer be any reason for failing to 
take full advantage of a favorable opportunity developing 
at the very doors of American mills. 


Hoover on the Railroad Situation. 
(Continued from page 309.) 
guarantee in profiteering It will render a 


reduction of rates earlier, for unless something is done the 


and _ losses. 
improvements will have to be paid over years out of in- 
ereased rates. Nor would we lose a cent upon the guaran- 
tee for if American railways can not earn interest upon 
their borrowings let us throw up our hands and prepare 
for a second Russia. 

“A real program of construction would in its various 
ramifications give relief to five or six hundred thousand 
of our unemployed. It would enable even added numbers 
to inerease their standard of living, and thus give increased 
market to the produce of our farmers. Our farmers who 
look to foreign markets for their surplus should stop to 
consider that our home consumption of meat decreased 
nearly 7 pounds per capita in 1921, mostly owing to un- 
employment and that if this decrease could be overcome it 
would be worth more than a 35 per cent increase in exports. 

“We talk glibly of giving billions of eredits to foreign 


Marcu, 
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countries, to increase our farm exports. I wish to 


with all responsibility for the statement, that a billion dol- 


say 


lars spent upon American railways will give more employ- 
ment to our people, more advance to our industry, more 
assistance to our farmers, than twice that sum expended 
outside the frontiers of the United States—and there will 
be greater security for the investor. 

“Finally, I want to refer to the veritable witches caul- 
dron being fed constantly with hates distilled from the mis- 
deeds of railway promoters in the past, from the conflicts 
rail- 
that 
our- 


between the railways and the farmers, between the 


and their workmen. From all the confusion 


arises from it we destroy our railways and destroy 


ways 
selves. With this Commission on one hand assuring hon- 
esty in finance, justice to the shipper and the railway in- 
vestor, with the Railway Labor Board assuring justice to 
workers and, above all, with a great spirit of publie service 
in our generation of railway managers, it is time to call 
off the witches and take some vision of our national situa- 
tion if we are to pull ourselves out of this depression.” 





The 21st birthday celebration of the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Philadelphia Textile School will be held on June 
2nd, 1922, and plans are being pursued to make this gather- 
ing a most fitting occasion. John Fisler, president of the 
Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia, during a recent ad- 
dress to the Association, stressed the importance of making 
this event a successful one, and the officers have already be- 
gun to plan for at least 500 guests at the outing and ban- 
quet which will be held on the date mentioned. 

Among the contemplated features of the banquet, which, 


it is stated, will be held in the Manufacturers’ Club at 


Philadelphia, will be the idea of assigning tables, bearing 
class numerals since the beginning of the school in 1884, 
so that each year’s students may group themselves as in 
days past; and while no formal announcement has been 
made, those who have heard of this plan are enthusiastic 
concerning it. The officials of the Alumni Association urge 
a full attendance, and it is expected that many “old grads” 
who have not been in attendance at recent reunions will 
arrange their plans to be at the celebration in Philadelphia 
on June 2nd. Details of the affair will be given more com- 
pletely from time to time. 


The Newport Chemical Works, Inc., has succeeded in 
duplicating the old-prewar Solamine Blue F F, which was 
also known as Diamine Fast Blue F F B, it is announced, 
and is putting it on the market as Newport Direct Fast 
Blue S F F. This product, it is stated, was extremely fast 
to light, for a direct color, without being after-treated. It 
is said to have very good fastness to washing, rubbing, 
weather, hot pressing, cross dyeing, ete., as well as being 
unaffected by the action of weak acids and alkalies. It 
discharges to a pure white, and is especially used for faney 
piece goods dyeing where the cotton is to be dyed and silk 
effects are to be left white. 

Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., announce the opening 
of another branch office, at Room 4067, Commercial Bank 
Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


Suecess is his who says little, hears much and thinks 
deeply. 
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That Workers Want 


5. A Square Meal 


BY JAMES H. COLLINS. 


lhey hired Tony to fire the boiler because he offered to 
work for low wages. But that very day the power fell 
if, and the engineer said it was Tony’s fault—he didn’t 


seep up steam. 


They hired Tony on a basis that is common enough 
in business, though nobody had tried it in a boiler room 
before. They gave him a perfectly good boiler, and all 
the tools to work with, but no coal! Tony was supposed to 
hustle fuel himself, as part of his job, and the reason he 
couldn’t keep-up steam and deliver work to engine, shaft 
and pulley was that he had to spend most of his time hust- 
ling kindling wood around the factory yard. 

For years they have been hiring Tony for other jobs 
What he ate and where and 
how he ate it has been considered Tony’s own personal 
affair—until lately. 


laborer, miner, shop hand. 


Now it is beginning to be seen that 
workers are not unlike power plants in that energy must 
be fed into them before it ean be taken out, and that even 
the best-paid and most intelligent employees do not always 
know how to fire the human boiler. 

Left to himself, Tony would earn his three dollars a 
day, save ninety cents on the dollar, and live on a loaf 
of bread and a couple of bananas. 

Left to themselves, mechanics eat a cold lunch out of 
a bucket or paper bag, in the dirt and grease of the shop. 

Left to themselves, girl machine operatives often hurry 
to work in the morning without breakfast because they are 
late, and if their morning’s output were plotted in a 
curve it would show just so much energy lacking that hadn’t 
been eaten, and therefore could not be delivered by the 
half-starving worker. 

Many years ago an English manufacturer tried a classic 
experiment. He had two factories, one in England and 
the other in France, both making textiles by the same pro- 
cess. The English output per worker was just about double 
that in Franee. English operatives ate meat freely, while 
He began feeding the roast 
beef of old England to his French employees, with the re- 


the French workers didn’t. 


sult that in a few months their output came up to English 
standards. 


In the same way, many American business concerns are 
learning that the square meal is a factor in working effi- 
ciency, and that attention given to seeing that employees 
get it is well worth while in output, health, contentment and 
other ways. The plant cafeteria and restaurant is being 
so widely installed today that a special journal called “Plant- 
Restaurant Management” is now published in Chiecago—it 
deals entirely with this subject of feeding workers. The 
paper-bag and tin-bucket meal, eaten cold at a greasy bench, 
is being replaced with warm meals served at reasonable 
prices in the company cafeteria. The girl who gets up too 
late and hurries to the factory without breakfast can eat 
it there before starting work. The office girl’s soda foun- 
tain lunch of cake and nut sundae is being replaced by a 


wholesome dish of meat and vegetables with hot coffee at 
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no more than she spends at the soda fountain, while the 
bueket of stale coffee half warmed on the radiator is re- 
placed with a pint of fresh coffee for a nickel, piping hot, 
with sugar and milk. 

One of the big Wall Street banks has a restaurant for 
employees, serving four or five meals a day—breakfast, 
luneh and supper, with extra meals for night workers. In 
arranging his menus at the outset, the manager provided 
hearty staples like corn beef and cabbage for the husky 
porters, and dainty salads for. the girls doing light office 
work. To his surprise, the husky porters would eat the 
salads, while the office girls cleaned up the corn beef and 
cabbage. <A little investigation showed why. The porters 
live at home, and get a substantial breakfast and supper, 
so light refreshment at noon was all they needed. But 
many of the girls live in furnished rooms, have no way of 
cooking, and so eat cold things for breakfast and supper. 
In the company’s restaurant they ate their main meal, get 
ting substantial food at prices less than prevail in the 
kind of restaurants they could patronize. 

Some months ago, while an oil tanker was being repair- 
ed in a Brooklyn dry dock, an explosion occurred, attributed 
to an accumulation of gas in one of the vessel’s fuel tanks. 


Had the 


accident come a half-hour earlier, or fifteen minutes later, 


Four men were killed and twice as many hurt. 


the casualties might have made it a great disaster. This 
dry dock company maintains a plant restaurant where the 
More 


than one hundred men working on that ship were at luneh 


employees go for a clean, wholesome meal at noon: 
when the explosion took place. Without a plant restaurant 
they would probably have been eating a cold lunch on the 
ship. 

Plant catering runs all the way from the setting aside 
of space where employees can maintain a coffee urn them 
selves, to the furnishing of a substantial warm meal at noon 
free of charge. No work force is too small to benefit by 
some improvement in feeding. Plant catering may begin 
with the serving of hot coffee and be developed as employ 
ees’ requirements are learned. A couple of hundred dollars 
invested in a coffee urn and dishes will make it possible 
to sell hot coffee at five cents a pint, with some profit to be 
put back into the enterprise. More than any other one 
thing, plant caterers say, workers appreciate good coffee, 
and a little experience in serving it leads to buying the 
After the coffee urn 
has made its way, there will be demand for sandwiches and 


best coffee that ean be obtained. 


other light food, followed by soup, and one or two meat- 
and-vegetable dishes. This calls for more elaborate kitchen 
equipment, hired kitchen helpers, and something more near- 
ly like a restaurant, with self-serving counters and tables. 
With growth, the catering plan is shaped according to con- 
ditions. 

There are almost as many different plant catering plans 
as there are business concerns giving attention to this vital 
matter of food eaten by employees during the work-day. 
In many cases, employees volunteer to keep costs within 


reason. A metalware factory in New Jersey, for example, 
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is able to serve lunch to 750 employees every day at an 
average of thirty cents by putting service on a volunteer 
basis. Cooking and dish-washing are done by hired work- 
ers, but when lunch is ready in the steam tables, women 
from the factory and office take turns serving. Even with 
the self-serve plan, there must be attendants at the counter, 
a considerable item of expense. Kitchen work, cleaning up 
after meals, breakage and the purchase of food in smaller 
quantities than are used by restaurants, are other outstand- 
ng items, to be kept within reason by employee teamwork. 
The space required for a plant restaurant is another ex- 
often 


contribution by the employer. 


pense, very written off the restaurant account as a 


There are three different ways of running a plant res 


taurant. Some concerns lease the privilege to a private 


operator, furnishing meals and dishes. In other cases the 


employer furnishes everything but lets an outsider operate 


the plant on a percentage arrangement. Both these plans 


add a profit to food, however, so in the majoritv of cases 


the plant restaurant is run by a 


manager working for the 


company, and food is sold at cost, the restaurant getting its 


profits in contentment. 


Marcu, 1922. 
Many industrial plants are located where it is difficult 
to buy good food. A’ large proportion of our industrial 


Left to 


follow the European practice of eating 


workers today are of foreign birth or descent. 
themselves, they 
small snacks through the day, usually cold, and things con 
taining little nourishment, like fruit. Where warm whol 
some food is obtainable at reasonable prices, it increases 
health, strength and happiness. 

Work is simply energy, whether physical or mental. 
Human energy is food, and nothing more. It may be the 
musele energy of the man who pushes a wheelbarrow, or 
the brain energy of the technical worker designing a million 
No matter 


That fuel is food, and busi 


dollar power station. the human maelhine will 


not run without suitable fuel. 
ness concerns in widely diversified lines are learning that it 
pays to provide it, making certain that quality and quantity 


are right. Every improvement in the food available to 


workers on the job is an improvement in the standard of 


living, and shows up in improved output. To the employer, 


the square meal 1S eood business and to the worker it is 


part of the square deal. 


The Carders’ Discussion at Charlotte 


(This article is specificaily copyrighted 


Another sectional meeting—another success! 


With an attendance surpassing that of any previous 
sectional meeting and almost equalling that of an annual 
meeting, the Carders’ Division of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation held its third meeting at the Selwyn Hotel, Char- 


lotte, N. 
There was a deviation from the usual plan of these meet- 


C., on Friday, February 24th. 


ings in that, instead of holding a morning session and an 
afternoon session as has been the rule, the meeting was con- 
solidated into one session which was held on Friday after- 
noon, beginning at 2:30 o’clock. Following the session of 
discussion the mill men were entertained at dinner as guests 
of Charlotte textile interests at 6:30 o’clock in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building, following which they witnessed a 
showing of a special moving picture film. 
The Practical Discussion. 

In addition to having a record-breaking attendanece— 
the Selwyn ball room was filled to over-flowing—there was 
great the 


better all the time,” and this meeting of carders was no ex- 


manifest a interest in discussions. “They get 
ception, as it served, just as all the other sectional meet- 
ings have served, to further demonstrate the fact that in 
beginning this discussion meeting feature, in providing an 
idea-exchange for the mill men, the Association has struck 
a field fertile for development and rich in material for the 
achievement of greater things for the southern mill and 
for the southern mill man. The results of these meetings, 
the benefits derived from them, can hardly be estimated, 
their full effect can hardly be realized. The meetings are 
very helpful, the discussions are beneficial in themselves, 
and had they not another virtue they long ago would have 
demonstrated their worth. But one of the biggest achieve 
ments of these meetings has been the fact that they put the 
mill man to thinking more about his machines, about his 
processes, and so on, and in this manner they are uncover- 


ing a field of value to the textile industry that is immeasur- 
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able in its benefits. But suppose we get back to the Char- 


lotte meeting and let F. Gordon Cobb, the originator of 
the sectional meeting plan and the present chairman of 
the sectional committee of the Association, tell about these 
things in his own way. 

“T have noticed with a great deal of interest and satis- 
faction,’ said Mr. Cobb in opening the meeting, “that for 
the last several months all the textile papers, North and 
South, have been full of diseussions that, you might say, 
¢ame from the most recent sectional meetings we have had. 
It should be, and is, very gratifying to the men who have 
worked so hard, and to the chairmen of the different sec- 
tions especially, to see this work creating the interest that 
it has. The very fact that the house is practically full 
here today shows us that the work is going to the front, 
and it does seem that we have struck a stride that is going 
to bring some direct results. 

“Tneidentally,” he continued, “the mills of course, and 
especially the mills in the South, have benefited to the ex- 
tent of many thousands of dollars: by the work that has 
If I had the time 


I could cite many instances where overseers and superin- 


been started by these sectional meetings. 


tendents have reported results from their mills which have 
made them money, and undoubtedly our employers also are 
interested in that part of it. 

“Of course, many of the ideas suggested have caused 
the overseers and superintendents to run into other ideas 
It is just 


like when vou have an idea of your own regarding a ma- 


when they get to working on these suggestions. 


chine or device, and when you get started to working on it 
you ean invariably improve upon your own original ideas. 
Therefore, we do not realize, and the mills do not realize, 
the vast amount of good that has been done as a result of 
these meetings. Oftentimes it 


is very hard to trace the results of advertising to one cer- 


It is just like advertising. 


tain ad, but if vou are in any way skeptical about the re- 
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sults of advertising, just stop it for a while and then you 
will see for yourself. 

“The main point I want to bring out is the fact that 
the work we have started at the sectional meetings is put- 
ting the superintendents and overseers to 
them food for thought. 


work, it gives 
In trying to carry out the tests 
and experiments that have been suggested at these meet- 
ings, the men have gotten original ideas of their own and 
their mills have benefited greatly. It seems to me that the 
carders’ section has made enough progress to permit us to 
try to establish certain settings and speeds, ete., as stand- 
At least, if we ean’t say they are standard, we can 
go on record as 


ards. 
making recommendations so that the textile 
papers and the chairmen of our committees will be better 


enabled to answer the many inquiries in a more definite 


way. The chairmen, as well as myself, do receive many 
inquiries from mills all over the South, and from the East- 


the 
brought out at our sectional meetings, at the carders’ meet 


ern mills, too, in regard to certain of discussions 


ing in Columbia, for example. Therefore, I hand that out 
as a suggestion that if it is possible to make some definite 
recommendations that can be accepted until we find out that 
they are wrong or can be improved upon, we have taken 
a great step forward. 

“Speaking of the earders’ meeting at Columbia brings 
to mind a fact that I tried to bring out there: that we were 
entering upon a period of sharp competition. I presume 
that the majority of people here today will agree with me 
in saying that that statement should now be made in the 
past tense, we have entered it and we are still floundering 
You know that 
all the trade papers and financial papers we have been 


around without knowing which way to go. 


reading for the last several months say that ‘business is 
just turning the corner. I have about come to the conelu- 
sion that it has been turning the corner so long and so dog- 
gone fast that it got dizzy until now it is like the story of 
the old mule I heard about. A darkey who was a very 
slick horsetrader sold Mose a mule, and a few days later 
Mose came back and said, ‘Sam, that mule is blind” ‘Why 
do you think that? asked Sam. ‘Why,’ replied Mose, ‘when 
I turn dat mule loose in the pasture he runs right smack 
‘Naw, ‘You dat 
He just don’t give 


into a tree.’ Mose,’ explained Sam, 


ain’t blind. Dat mule 


got 
mule all wrong. 
a damn!’ 

“This body of men are not supposed to study the finan- 
cial end of the business, however,” Mr. Cobb went on, “but 
I make these remarks to emphasize the work the Southern 
Textile Association is doing—the Association which is the 
only one in existence that is devoting the major portion of 
the programs to technical problems. 

“When the margin of profit is smallest, then is when 
our work as superintendents and overseers looms up the 
biggest. I want to appeal to every man of vou here to 
give this work every bit of support possible. The men on 
the different committees are doing everything they ean 


to get all the information possible, information from wide- 
ly different points and from different mills, and the work 
is going forward fine now, and if we keep it up we will 


prove that the mills are benefiting by this work and that 
we, as overseers and superintendents, are becoming more 
efficient as a result of this work, and we will be able to 
prove to our employers the great need of the Textile Foun- 
dation that we need so badly to carry this work on in the 


TON 





way we should.” 

Marshall Dilling, the chairman of the Carders’ Divi 
sion, who presided at the meeting, made a few remarks 
supplementary to Mr. Cobb’s statements in regard to the 
importance of the work. “Mr. Cobb and the other chair- 
men have been in a position to realize the work that has 
said Mr. Dilling, 
the reports are made to us, we receive inquiries and infor- 
but I 


that you can see the importance of this by the attendance 


been done, more than you have,” “because 


mation comes to us that doesn’t reach you, realize 


here at this meeting today. I have 
of the 


meeting or an annual meeting, when the room was filled 


never seen a meeting 


Southern Textile Association, either a sectional 


before the meeting was called to order, as was the case to 


day. This is the first time I have ever seen it, and it must 
be an indication of the interest vou have in this work.” 
Discussion on Opening. 

Taking up the practical discussion feature of the meet 
ing, Mr. Dilling stated that the first subjeet for discussion 
was that of opening and lapping, and “we want to take up 
the subject of opening at this time for a few minutes of 
discussion.” “One day last week,” he said, “a came 
into my mill and said ‘I have come 800 miles to look into 
this question of opening. This is giving me more trouble 
than anything else in my mill and I want some better sys 
tem of opening and feeding the cotton.’ If this is a ques 
tion that will make a man travel 800 miles to find out about 
it, it must be of some importance to us.” Mr. Dilling then 


asked Mr. Cobb for a statement in regard to opening 


“At one of our former meetings,’ responded Mr. Cobb, 


“Mr. Johnstone brought out the fact that we were not 
opening enough cotton at a time. The majority of the 
mills seem to have fallen into the system of feeding the 


cotton direct to the hopper, opening eight or ten bales and 
feeding these bales direct into the hopper, and the one big 
point he brought out was that if there was one bale that 
had 


had ten per cent of moisture in it and another that 


five per cent, we do not get a proper mixing.” 
In following out the suggestion made by Mr. Johnstone, 


Mr. Cobb continued, at 


his mill they have gone to the ex 
pense of building a very large opening room, where they 
can open up 300 bales of cotton at a time. “We have this 
in two compartments,” he explained, “that hold 150 bales 
each. We open 150 bales in one compartment and allow 
the cotton to age from 24 to 36 hours before using, and 
we do believe that one of the main features is that the 
cotton is allowed to get the same amount of moisture all 


through the mix. We have not brought the system along 


far enough to know whether we have been able to get a 


better mixing so far as even work is concerned, but hope 


to be able to give you something definite on this at a late 
date.” 
“When Mr. Johnstone brought out that point at Colum 


bia,” added Mr. Dilling, “he had especial reference to the 
English system, and we must admit that they have some 
things we could apply to advantage in our American mills, 
and this opening system is one of them.” 

H. H. Boyd, of Charlotte, suggested that Mr. Cobb ex 
plain a little further in regard to his system of opening. 
He said that when some men say “opening” they mean tak 
ing the bagging off the bales and letting it lie there, whil 
others have more improved systems. 

In explaining his system, Mr. Cobb said, “We have not 
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is able to serve lunch to 750 employees every day at an 
average of thirty cents by putting service on a volunteer 
hasis. Cooking and dish-washing are done by hired work- 
ers, but when lunch is ready in the steam tables, women 
from the factory and office take turns serving. Even with 
the self-serve plan, there must be attendants at the counter, 
a considerable item of expense. Kitchen work, cleaning up 
after meals, breakage and the purchase of food in smaller 
quantities than are used by restaurants, are other outstand- 
ng items, to be kept within reason by employee teamwork. 
rhe space required for a plant restaurant is another ex- 
pense, very often written off the restaurant account as a 
contribution by the employer. 

running a plant res 


There are three different ways of 


taurant. Some concerns lease the privilege to a private 


operator, furnishing meals and dishes. In other cases the 


employer furnishes everything but lets an outsider operate 


the plant on a pereentage arrangement. Both these plans 


add a profit to food, however, so in the majority of cases 


the plant restaurant is run by a manager working for the 


company, and food is sold at eost, the restaurant 


profits in contentment. 


Marcu, 1922. 
Many industrial plants are located where it is difficult 
A’ large proportion of our industrial 
Left to 


follow the European practice of eating 


to buy good food. 


workers today are of foreign birth or descent. 


themselves, they 
small snacks through the day, usually cold, and things con- 


taining little nourishment, like fruit. Where warm whole 


some food is obtainable at reasonable prices, it increases 
health, strength and happiness. 


Work is simply energy, whether physical or mental. 


Human energy is food, and nothing more. It may be the 


musele energy of the man who pushes a wheelbarrow, or 
the brain energy of the technical worker designing a million 


dollar power station. No matter—the human machine will 


not run without suitable fuel. That fuel is food, and busi 


ness concerns in widely diversified lines are learning that it 
pays to provide it, making certain that quality and quantity 


are right. Lvery improvement in the food available to 


workers on the job is an improvement in the standard of 


living, and shows up in improved output. To the employer, 


1¢@ worker i is 


meal is good business—and to tl 


deal. 


the square 


part of the square 


The Carders’ Discussion at Charlotte 


(This article is specifica copyrighted 


Another sectional meeting—another success! 


With an attendance surpassing that of any previous 
sectional meeting and almost equalling that of an annual 
meeting, the Carders’ Division of the Southern Textile As- 
sociation held its third meeting at the Selwyn Hotel, Char- 
lotte, N. C., on Friday, February 24th. 

There was a deviation from the usual plan of these meet- 
ings in that, instead of holding a morning session and an 
afternoon session as has been the rule, the meeting was con- 
solidated into one session which was held on Friday after- 
noon, beginning at 2:30 o’clock. Following the session of 
diseussion the mill men were entertained at dinner as guests 
of Charlotte textile interests at 6:30 o’elock in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building, following which they witnessed a 
showing of a special moving picture film. 

The Practical Discussion. 

In addition to having a record-breaking attendance— 

the Selwyn ball room was filled to over-flowing—there was 


manifest a great interest in the discussions. “They get 
better all the time,” and this meeting of carders was no ex- 
ception, as it served, just as all the other sectional meet- 
ings have served, to further demonstrate the fact that in 
beginning this discussion meeting feature, in providing an 
idea-exchange for the mill men, the Association has struck 
a field fertile for development and rich in material for the 
achievement of greater things for the southern mill and 
for the southern mill man. The results of these meetings, 
the benefits derived from them, can hardly be estimated, 
their full effeet can hardly be realized. The meetings are 
very helpful, the discussions are beneficial in themselves, 
and had they not another virtue they long ago would have 
demonstrated their worth. But one of the biggest achieve 
ments of these meetings has been the fact that they put the 
mill man to thinking more about his machines, about his 


processes, and so on, and in this manner they are uncover- 


ing a field of value to the textile industry that is immeasur- 
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able in its benefits. But suppose we get back to the Char 


lotte meeting and let F. Gordon Cobb, the originator of 
the sectional meeting plan and the present chairman of 
the sectional committee of the Association, tell about these 
things in his own way. 

“T have noticed with a great deal of interest and satis- 
faction,” said Mr. Cobb in opening the meeting, “that for 
the last several months all the textile papers, North and 
South, have been full of discussions that, you might say, 
came from the most recent sectional meetings we have had. 
It should be, and is, very gratifying to the men who have 
worked so hard, and to the chairmen of the different sec- 
tions especially, to see this work creating the interest that 
it has. The very fact that the house is practically full 
here today shows us that the work is going to the front, 
and it does seem that we have struck a stride that is going 
to bring some direct results. 

“Tneidentally,” he continued, “the mills of course, and 
especially the mills in the South, have benefited to the ex- 
tent of many thousands of dollars by the work that has 
If I had the time 


I could cite many instances where overseers and superin- 


been started by these sectional meetings. 


tendents have reported results from their mills which have 
made them money, and undoubtedly our employers also are 
interested in that part of it. 

“Of course, many of the ideas suggested have caused 
the overseers and superintendents to run into other ideas 
when they get to working on these suggestions. It is just 
like when you have an idea of your own regarding a ma- 
chine or device, and when you get started to working on it 
you can invariably improve upon your own original ideas. 
Therefore, we do not realize, and the mills do not realize, 
the vast amount of good that has been done as a result of 
these meetings. Oftentimes it 
is very hard to trace the results of advertising to one cer- 


It is just like advertising. 


tain ad, but if vou are in any way skeptical about the re- 
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sults of advertising, just stop it for a while and then you 
will see for yourself. 

“The main point I want to bring out is the fact that 
the work we have started at the sectional meetings is put- 
ting the superintendents and overseers to work, it gives 
them food for thought. In trying to carry out the tests 
and experiments that have been suggested at these meet- 
ings, the men have gotten original ideas of their own and 
their mills have benefited greatly. It seems to me that the 
carders’ section 
try to establish 
At least, 


go on record as 


has made enough progress to permit us to 
certain settings and speeds, ete., as stand- 
ards. if we can’t say thev are standard, we ean 
making recommendations so that the. textile 
papers and the chairmen of our committees will be better 
enabled to answer the many inquiries in a more definite 
way. The chairmen, as well as myself, do receive many 
inquiries from mills all over the South, and from the East- 


the 
brought out at our sectional meetings, at the carders’ meet 


ern mills, too, in regard to certain of discussions 


ing in Columbia, for example. Therefore, I hand that out 
asa suggestion that if it is possible to make some definite 
recommendations that can be accepted until we tind out that 
they are wrong or can be improved upon, we have taken 
a great step forward. 

“Speaking of the carders’ meeting at Columbia brings 
to mind a fact that I tried to bring out there: that we were 
entering upon a period of sharp competition. I presume 
that the majority of people here today will agree with me 
in saying that that statement should now be made in the 
past tense, we have entered it and we are still floundering 
You know that 


all the trade papers and financial papers we have been 


around without knowing which way to go. 


reading for the last several months say that ‘business is 


just turning the corner” I have about come to the conclu- 
sion that it has been turning the corner so long and so dog- 
gone fast that it got dizzy until now it is like the story of 
the old mule I heard about. A darkey who was a very 
slick horsetrader sold Mose a mule, and a few days later 
Mose came back and said, ‘Sam, that mule is blind” ‘Why 
do you think that? asked Sam. ‘Why,’ replied Mose, ‘when 
I turn dat mule loose in the pasture he runs right smack 
into a tree.’ ‘You dat 


Dat mule just don’t give 


‘Naw, Mose,’ explained Sam, 


He ain’t blind. 


got 
mule all wrong. 
a damn!’ 

“This body of men are not supposed to study the finan- 
cial end of the business, however,” Mr. Cobb went on, “but 
I make these remarks to emphasize the work the Southern 
Textile Association is doing—the Association which is the 
only one in existence that is devoting the major portion of 
the programs to technical problems. 

“When the margin of profit is smallest, then is when 
our work as superintendents and overseers looms up the 
biggest. I want to appeal to every man of vou here to 
give this work every bit of support possible. The men on 
the different committees are doing everything they can 
to get all the information possible, information from wide- 
ly different points and from different mills, and the work 
is going forward fine now, and if we keep it up we will 
prove that the mills are benefiting by this work and that 
we, as overseers’ and superintendents, are becoming more 
efficient as a result of this work, and we will be able to 
prove to our employers the great need of the Textile Foun- 
dation that we need so badly to carry this work on in the 
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way we should.” 

Marshall Dilling, the chairman of the Carders’ Divi- 
sion, who presided at the meeting, made a few remarks 
supplementary to Mr. Cobb’s statements in regard to the 
importance of the work. “Mr. Cobb and the other chair- 
men have been in a position to realize the work that has 
been done, more than you have,” said Mr. Dilling, “because 
the reports are made to us, we receive inquiries and infor- 
but I 
that you can see the importance of this by the attendance 


mation comes to us that doesn’t reach you, realize 


here at this meeting today. I have never seen a meeting 
of the 


meeting or an annual meeting, when the room was filled 


Southern Textile Association, either a sectional 


before the meeting was called to order, as was the case to 


day. This is the first time I have ever seen it, and it must 
be an indication of the interest vou have in this work.” 
Discussion on Opening. 

Taking up the practical discussion feature of the meet 
ing, Mr. Dilling stated that the first subject for discussion 
was that of opening and lapping, and “we want to take up 
the subject of opening at this time for a few minutes of 
discussion.” “One day last week,” he said, “a man came 
into my mill and said ‘I have come 800 miles to look into 
this question of opening. This is giving me more trouble 
than anything else in my mill and I want some better sys 
tem of opening and feeding the cotton.’ If this a ques 
tion that will make a man travel 800 miles to find out about 


Mr. Dilling then 
asked Mr. Cobb for a statement in regard to opening 


it, it must be of some importance to us.” 


“At one of our former meetings,’ responded Mr. Cobb, 


“Mr. Johnstone brought out the fact that we were not 
opening enough cotton at a time. The majority of the 
mills seem to have fallen into the system of feeding the 


cotton direct to the hopper, opening eight or ten bales and 
feeding these bales direct into the hopper, and the one big 
point he brought out was that if there was one bale that 
had ten per cent of moisture in it and another that had 
five per cent, we do not get a proper mixing.” 


In following out the suggestion made by Mr. Johnstone, 


Mr. Cobb continued, at his mill they have gone to the ex 
pense of building a very large opening room, where they 
ean open up 300 bales of cotton at a time. “We have this 
in two compartments,” he explained, “that hold 150 bales 
each. We open 150 bales in one compartment and allow 


using, and 
the 
all 


We have not brought the system along 


the cotton to age from 24 to 36 hours before 


we do believe that one of the main features is that 


moisture 


cotton is allowed to get the same amount of 


through the mix. 


far enough to know whether we have been able to get a 
better mixing so far as even work is concerned, but hope 
to be able to give you something definite on this at a later 
date.” 

“When Mr. Johnstone brought out that point at Colum 


bia,” added Mr. Dilling, “he had especial reference to the 
English system, and we must admit that they have some 
things we could apply to advantage in our American mills, 
and this opening system is one of them.” 

H. H. Boyd, of Charlotte, suggested that Mr. Cobb ex 
plain a little further in regard to his system of opening. 
He said that -vhen some men say “opening” they mean tak 
ing the bagging off the bales and letting it lie there, whil 
others have more improved systems. 

In explaining his system, Mr. Cobb said, “We have not 
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installed a bale breaker yet, but instead we pile the cotton 
up about ten or twelve feet high and seatter it as well as we 
can while we are piling it up, and when the man feeds 
off that, he We have large trucks 


holding two bales, and we load the cotton from these piles 


gets a good mixing. 


onto these trucks and we get cotton from different sections 
of the pile in this manner. The cotton is put into the pile 
laver by layer, and then we get a mixing that comes from 
the whole face of the pile ten feet high. We hope later to 
have a bale breaker so that we can aerate it, so to speak.” 

“Have you found any improvement in the variation?” 
asked Fowler, of Spartanburg. “No,” replied Mr. 
Cobb, “nothing definite. As I stated, we have not been able 


to say definitely that we had found any improvement in 


8: 


variation, although we think we have.” 


“We have that same experience in opening cotton, but 
» had a system of opening 18 bales,” said M. A. Crowley. 
“We did away with this, though, and began opening 25 
bales at an opening, and we find we get much better results 
from doing this. We open today what we are going to 
run tomorrow and so on. I think we have benefited greatly 
insofar as evener work is concerned, and I know we have 


increased the breaking strength. At present we open the 
hales and put the cotton on the floor; I wish we had a bale 
breaker.” 

Mr. Dilling asked if anvone present had a system using 
a bale breaker, condenser or other type of opening ma- 
chine. 

“We 
Iva, S. C., “and we open up 12 to 16 bales of cotton at a 


have a vertical opener,” replied Mr. Underwood, 


time. We tear off the bagging and ties and open the eot- 
ton up, taking part off each bale and throwing it into the 
opener. From there it is carried into the picker room 
where it drops on the floor around the machines.” 

asked Mr. Dilling. 


“We use it immediately,” was the reply, “and our numbers 


“How long do you let it lie there?” 


vary about two numbers. We haven’t a conveyor, and we 
want to arrange the picker room so we ean run the cotton 
into the hopper.” He further stated that he had experi- 
mented with opening different numbers of bales, starting 
with four bales and then going up to 16 at a time, and 
had decided on the latter method. 

‘The two things in the information that we have gotten 
on this question,” the chairman pointed out, “is to get the 
cotton opened and get it aired. You may open it only, but 
it must be aired, and the only way to do that is to run it 
through a condenser or a C O B machine and then age it. 
It must stand for a period of time before you run it into 
the picker. You ean use it just after you put it through 
the condensing machine, but it is best to let it age.” 

Mr. Boyd, of Charlotte, was the next speaker. 


mill at 


SéAt 


our Pineville,” he said, “we had a lot of highly 


compressed cotton which gave us some trouble. They ran 
this through a C O B machine and direct to the pickers. 
Now they are running that cotton and letting it lie in a 
If Mr. Henson, of 


Pineville, is here, he may be able to give you some informa- 


room for a day and age, as you say. 


tion on that.” 

When called upon, Mr. Henson replied as follows: “We 
had a good deal of trouble with the cotton and with varia- 
tion in numbers. Then we got in this new system of open- 
ing up about 12 hours ahead—we open up this afternoon 


what we will use tomorrow—and we find that by running 
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it through the C O B machine and letting it lie about 12 
hours that it will do a lot of good, because there is a better 
mix. We have not had time to find out exactly what it can 


do, but we know it has improved the work to let the cotton 


” 


age. 

C. G. Waits, of the Oakland Cotton Mills, said, “I 
would like to have Mr. Henson give us the variation be- 
fore the system was adopted and since.” 

“Our varn is about 23s,” was Mr. Henson’s reply, “and 
formerly our variation ran about two numbers to two num- 
bers and a half. Of course we vary now, but it is only 
about one number on both warp and filling.” 

W. S. Moore, superintendent, Henrietta, N. C., 
“We have a new system installed at the 


gave 
this experience: 
No. 1 Mill where we open up 30 bales, but we do not shake 
We have the No. 4 Kitson bale breaker 


Before, we had a great deal of trouble 


the cotton up. 
and vertical opener. 
with the variation, and since we put in this work we find 
a great deal of improvement on the goods in several ways, 
evenness, ete. We find we do not vary more than five or 
six pounds on the beam anywhere, while before we used 
That is about the informa- 
tion We have 


compartments in the system, and we open this morning 


to run as high as 20 pounds. 
two 


we have been able to gather so far. 
what we are going to use tomorrow, and so on.” 

R. T. LeGrand, Shelby, N. C., Mr. Moore, 
saying, “I believe we got all that high density cotton that 
got by Mr. Boyd. We have found that we can’t run this 
cotton through the vertical opener at all, without first open- 
We do this by By putting it 
through the machine it loosens it more. 
tear it up by hand, I know, but we haven’t the space in 


followed 


ing it up well. hand. 


It is expensive to 


our picker room to do what we want to; letting it lhe around 
I have found, 


in large quantities makes a big fire hazard. 
too, that the longer we let it lie the better it will be to run.” 

W. W. Cobb, Cateechee, S. C., said he would like to 
know if it makes any difference between the soft packed 
cotton and the compressed cotton, as to the opening neces 
sary. “Now, my idea is that the compressed cotton has got 
to have more ageing than the soft packed staple,” he added. 
“The 
The 


as the 


“You are right there,” agreed Chairman Dilling. 


harder it is compressed the more ageing it needs. 
softly packed cotton doesn’t require as much ageing 
high-density stock.” 

At this point Major T. B. 


engineer of Charlotte, explained a system of opening and 


Lee, a civil and mechanical 


conveying cotton which he has devised. 

B. R. Burnham, of Whitney, 8. C., the 
speaker. “I was interested in what the gentleman from 
Shelby had to say about high density cotton,” he said. “We 
have the No. 4 bale breaker at Whitney and we put 
through about 70,000 to 75,000 pounds of cotton a week. 
It goes from the No. 4 bale breaker to the Creighton opener. 
From there it is carried to the Morton distributor system, 


was next 


a distance of 50 feet, and into the self-feeding beaters on 
the breaker pickers. We run considerable of this compress- 
ed cotton. I don’t know what the other gentleman has, 
but I am most familiar with the kind that we get from 
Texas. I do know that putting 70,000 to 75,000 pounds a 
week through that machine and running the vertical opener 
at a speed of 750 r.p.m., gets us an opening that is not 
detrimental to the work.” 

J. S. Stroud, of Cooleemee, N. C., asked this question: 


“Ts the vertical opener worth anything for a good bender 
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tton? I know the vertical opener is good for the local 
tton you get around here, but is it worth while for good 


ple cotton, say around an inch?” 





The first reply was from Mr. Hamrick, of Gaffney. He 
« ited that when he started up the Musgrove Mill at Gaff- 
$ ey he put in the vertical opener and found that the laps 


aried two to three pounds on the picker, against a varia- 
m of from five to eight pounds before the installation of 
s machine. “I think the vertical opener is the thing,” 


He 





said, “It opens the cotton up so good and so fine.” 
dded, though, that he is running on loeal cotton. 
Y 7" 


would like to state for those who have not gotten 


against this high-density cotton,’ explained Mr. Dill- 


at this point, “that there has been developed in the last 
i x or eight vears a new type of compress that compresses 
4 e cotton to a much higher density than the old process. 


Vhy, I’ve had tp take an axe to open up some bales that 
e got at our mill!” 
R. Gilbert, of 


taleigh, N. C., who said, “I am said to be a crank on open- 


The next man to be heard from was I. 


and mavbe I am. At our mill we dye everything in 
e raw stock, and it took a long time for us to get it right. 
We have a bale breaker and open 30 bales of cotton at a 
me. We run the cotton to the dyehouse. Then we run it 
rough a drver and then blow it through a fan into a 
eries of fire-proof bins, dyeing two bales from these bins 
a time in a machine. 


that 


We then put it into an automatic 
eeder feeds it into a poreupine opener and then 

hrough a vertical opener from which it is sucked through 
9 regulator to the breaker lappers. We have a spinning 
: ob that is the best colored spinning job I have ever seen. 
(he spinners used to handle six or eight sides and now 
run ten or 


e\ twelve; some handle eighteen sides. | 


tribute most of it to the opening system. 
; “The variation we do not care about,” he continued in 


eply to a question. “Of course it has to be even, or it 
ould not run, but in making ginghams, we are not so par 
‘ular about it as some of the other fellows. Our numbers 
re much evener, but just how much I don’t know.” 

“Do you get that statement?” Mr. Dilling asked of the 
udience. “That as a result of the improvement in the 
ypening system his spinners increased from six and eight 
p to as much as eighteen sides. And he attributes most 

it to his system of opening.” 

The next man to give his experience was Mr. Arnett. 
He stated that in starting his experiments he tried opening 
four bales and then eight bales at a time, and got very 
good results both times, and then he began opening 12 
bales. He raised the point, however, that in buying cotton, 
often a mill doesn’t get all of one grade exactly or all of 
the same kind of cotton. To overcome this, he said, he mix 
his cotton, bringing in different kinds of stock as they 


come in, one bale of one lot and another of another lot, 


until he gets four bales, one of each lot. These are put 
de by side and opened and torn up. Then four more 


ales are brought in and the cotton is placed all across the 


oom and then four more bales are brought in. Then, when 


ie picker hand comes in he gets cotton of every bale—a 


urn here and a turn there—and good miying 


gets a 
“We have no trouble with unevenness,” 
e said, “making 50s.” 

B. M. Rogers, Wiscasset Mills Co., Albemarle, N. C., 


ade this statement: 


or the hopper. 


“We have an opening system with 
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our H. & B. openers attached with the C O B machines. 
We carry it 200 feet in a pipe into the condenser. We 
open up 20 bales on one machine and 24 on the other, 


making 44 bales a day. We trv 


at least over-night before we use any of it. 


to let the cotton he there 
We run today 
what In this way we get it ‘pulverized’ 
the 


much variation we had before 


we use tomorrow. 


nicely, and then we put it in breakers and run it 


through. I don’t know how 
this system was started, as it has been working about six 
vears, but I am sure that it is about as satisfactory a way 
to open cotton as we have in this section of the country.’ 

“The gentleman on my right was interested in the ver- 
said T. J. Digby, of Newberry, S. C., 


ring to Mr. Stroud, of 


tical opener,” refer 


Cooleemee. “I would like to give 


him our experience with the vertical opener. Some time 
ago we made a change in our mill, adding more machinery, 
and in order to put in this machinery, without building 
another building, I had to eut out one process of picking, 
and I installed a vertical opener. 


“We We first 


tried one plan and then another, but we do feed from a 


have no elaborate system of opening. 


number of bales. Before we put in the vertical opener we 


had a darkey that ran our three breaker machines and fed 


the cotton off the floor where it dropped down to, and 


kept up these machines, and he was also able to feed them 


and doff When made this in 


them. we change and put 
the vertical opener, I figured on putting in an automatic 
feeder, but I found out that it would cost around $1200 


to $1500 and so I decided I would just put in the vertical 
opener. When I got that vertical opener in operation the 
cotton was so fluffy and was opened up so nice that the 
to the like he 
Whenever 
and picked up an armful, he didn’t have much cotton and 
tell this 


for the benefit of the gentleman who wanted to know wheth 


darkey couldn't tend machines used to 


and feed the cotton into the hopper. he went 


I had to put in the automatic feeder after all. 1] 
er the opener would open up the cotton or not and he ean 
worth. 

10 16 


Digby, and, to the amusement of the crowd, 


take it for what it is 


added Mr. 


“We have as 


“Our spinners run from to sides,” 


wide a variation in numbers as anybody.” 


At this time the chairman announced that it was neces 


sary to pass on to picking in order to eover the subjects 
for discussion in the available time. “However,” 
“T don’t 


could discuss than that of opening.” 


alloted 


he said, know of a more interesting subject we 


, In summing up the discussion on this subject, Mr. Dill 
ing said, “I*think vou all will bear me out in saving that 
those of vou who have been able to give a definite state- 
ot 


ment what you have accomplished by your systems of 


opening and ageing so that the air can get in the cotton, 
and then letting it age so it will have a uniform moisture 
and a uniform atmospheric condition, have gotten much 
better results. I think you all have learned that much. I 
think that if we have learned that much it is something that 
is worth while to us. I was very much impressed with the 
statement of Mr. Gilbert that his spinners have increased 
from six and eight to sixteen and eighteen sides, and that 
he attributes this largely to his process of opening.” 

“Just one question before you get off this opening sub- 
R. Dover, Jr., of Shelby, N. C. “If 


vou had a small mill and room for opening about 20 bales 


ject,” requested J. 


of cotton, would it be better to open the 20 bales at one 
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time or open ten or half of it; which would give the better 
mixing?” Mr. Dover was advised to stay a day ahead with 
his mixing, as it doesn’t do much good to open it out of the 
bale and let it lie there; the great benefit comes from run- 
ning it through the machine. It was suggested that he take 
the 20 bales of cotton and take the ties and bagging off the 
day before using if possible. Mr. Cobb suggested that Mr. 
Dover take 10 bales and give them 24 hours to age, as this 
will give a more even moisture content in all the bales. 


Bringing up another feature of the question, E. F. 


Brown said, “We all know that ageing the cotton for a day 
will do good, but mixing the cotton according to the char- 
acter, grade A, B, C, D, ete., is a good idea. I do it this 
way and then mix it on the apron.” 

Discussion on Picking. 

The chairman annovneed at this point that the discus- 
sion would pass on to the subject of picking. ‘Who wants 
to talk some on pickers?” he asked. 
responded W. H. 


Association’s 


“T don’t want to talk any,” Gibson, 
Jr., of Union §S. C., the 


Weaving Section, “but I would like to ask for some infor- 


chairman of the 
mation. How many have humidifiers in the picker room, 


and what are the results? We have atomizers on the fin- 


ishers and we think they do good. It seems to me that we 
make a smoother lap and one that packs better so that 
the men handling it don’t tear it up.” 

“T have tried it with the humidifiers and without them,” 
stated Mr. Underwood, of Iva, in reply to this question. 
“We have put on a humidifier to each of two pickers and 
It feeds better. You take it 
in dry weather the cotton doesn’t feed very well, while if 
feed 


I find it gives good results. 


you’ve got humidifiers in the room it will make it 
better.” 

The chairman put the direct question to the audience, 
“How many have a humidifier in the picker room?” and 
affirmative responses came only from the two who had 
given their experiences—Mr. Gibson and Mr. Underwood. 

Mr. Murphy, of Shawmut, Ala., asked these gentlemen, 
“What per cent of moisture are you putting in the picker 
room?” “I only find it feeds better in dry weather and 
the cotton acts better on the apron, but I don’t know just 
what moisture is going into the room,’ was Mr. Under- 
wood’s reply, and Mr. Gibson also indicated that he didn’t 
know the exact percentage of moisture used. 

After these gentlemen had spoken Mr. Murphy said 
he was particularly interested in the subject inasmuch as 
they were working on the amount of regain in the raw 
stock at his mill, and he had found that the cotton varies 
this 


might have 74 per cent regain while on another machine 


a whole lot in respect. On one picker he said he 
half-way down the house there might be a regain of 8% 
per cent. 

The question of beater speeds was next brought up by 
Mr. Stroud, of Cooleemee, who asked, “What is the ncst 
speed for the beater on breakers and intermediates? I 
don’t mean just 1,000 r.p.m. or 1,200 r.p.m., but the im- 
portant question, to my mind, is how many times should 
the blade strike the cotton per inch. I know, you ean run 
a beater slow and strike the cotton too many times and yet 
not hit it hard enough. As I see it, you must get everything 
right, run the beater at the proper speed and then have it 
set so it will strike the cotton the correct number of times 
per inch and with the proper force.” 
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J. O. Edwards, of Laneaster, said he would give | 
experience: “We have 1,100 r.p.m. on our breaker beate: 
and our feed rolls are making about 18 r.p.m., which mak: 
about 24 beats per inch. Our finishers make about 
beats per inch and the intermediates about 50. This is . 
11/16-inch cotton, Middling or better.” 

“You have about the same as I have on the breaker, } 
I have 60 beats per inch on the finisher,” replied M 
Stroud. 

J. E. Fields, overseer carding, Atlanta, Ga., also ga 
his experience. “We had three-blade beaters on the 
termediates and were running them at 1,050 and beat 
stock about 58 beats Then 
three-blade beaters and put in two-blade and run thx 
at 1,150, with about 50 beats to the inch, and I beli 
we are taking out more motes, and I could not tell tl 


per inch. we took out t 


there was any injury to our breaking strength, but I kn: 
we did get better results with the higher speed and 
two-blade beater, than with the low speed and the th 
blade beater, and we beat less per inch.” 

“Where we got that,” he added later, “was in whipp 
it against the grid bars with a greater force than with 1 
three-blade beaters.” 

Mr. Williams, of Lincolnton, said his beaters, runni 
on 1%-inch cotton, were making 1,000 r.p.m., and his fe 
roll was running 18 r.p.m. 

“We will now go to the finishers,’ said the chairm: 
“The question has been asked, which is the best for 
finisher, on staple cotton, the Kirschner or earding beat: 
(This was asked by Mr. Li 
of Gastonia, earlier in the discussion.) 

Mr. Murphy, of Shawmut, replied to this question | 


or the plain blade beater.” 


saying, “I have not gone into this as far as I would lik 
to, but I find that when you are trying to get strength that 
the Kirschner beater on the intermediates and finishers \ 
give mighty good results, using a blade beater on the brea! 
er. I am not doing this at present because I haven’t gon 
into it. I want to be absolutely sure. But I have run test 
on it and I find the breaking strength is increased, bu! 
remember, you should run the beaters as slow as possil)l: 
You don’t want to give the cotton a hard beating, or 
Mr. Murphy explained that in | 


will injure the staple. 
mill, making duck, strength is an important desideratun 
He uses %-inch cotton, and has two-blade beaters on t 

breakers running 1,400 r.p.m. 

In connection with this matter, Chairman Dilling re: 
some data which he had secured that morning at his m 
comparing the results of the Kirschner beater and the plai 
beater for this purpose. “There were 60 sizings from ea 
I took the tests from the cards because I thoug 
With the carding beater 


of them. 
I could get a better average. 
the picker, making a 40 grain ecard sliver, the average w: 
40.36. It varied from 38 to 43 grains or a variation 
12% per cent. 
the blade beater in a picker, the card sliver averaged 39.4 
It varied from 331% to 441% or a variation of 27' 
per cent. The Kirschner or carding beater made a 1215 p: 
cent variation and the plain blade beater made a variatio! 
of 2714 per cent. As to, the breaking strength, I do no 
know that at this time. This test was made from 10 sizing 
from six different cards on 1 to 1%-inch cotton.” 

Mr. Dorn asked if that referred to the Kirschner beat 
er in the finisher. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Dilling, “a blade beater on break« 


At the same time, and the same laps, wit 


grains. 
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. blade beater on one finisher and a Kirschner on the other. 
ig No intermediates.” 

“How fast did you run the Kirschner beater?” some- 
body asked. 

“The Kirschner was run at 955 r.p.m.,” answered Mr. 





: Dilling. “The blade beater, which was two-blade, was run 
m at 1,025.” 


a The next experience was from Mr. Brown, of Converse. 
[ am making a test,” said he. “I eut the speed on the 
eaters some time ago, shutting down from 1,400 r.p.m. to 


000 r.p.m., and leaving the feed at the same thing. At 
a e present time I have been running about six weeks, on 20 
€ rds, with laps made without intermediates, and the sizings 
u 


about the same thing. The spinning breaking strength 
as been about two to four pounds better. Middling, 1- 
neh eotton.” 

Mr. Fowler was a little stronger in his recommendation 

the Kirschner beater. “I believe the day will come when 
he blade beater will go out of business,” he prophesied, 
ind gave his experience, which was favorable to the carding 
eater. 

O. L. Wagstaff, of Thomasville, N. C., dissented. “I 
ecently had a conversation with a manufacturer of pick- 
ers,” he said, “and I beg to differ with the gentleman who 
3 spoke in favor of the carding beater just now. I am par- 
tial to the carding beater, but this man (the picker manu- 
facturer) told me that they had quit recommending the 
carding beater for staple cotton. The carding beater curls 
the staple, he said, so that you will find more strippings 
on the eards. 


ee 


“T did try reducing the speed on these beaters but I 
didn’t know what I was doing. Another party came into 
» my mill, looked over the pickers, took the speeds, and said, 

‘You’re ruining your cotton’ and suggested that I reduce 
I didn’t think 


much of it, but he went to see my boss and told him about 


he speed of the beaters about 500 r.p.m. 


The boss called my attention to it, and I eut the speed 
of the beaters from 1,400 r.p.m. to 900 r.p.m. Everything 
worked nicely until the cotton reached the spinning room, 
vhere it looked like you had taken a pepper caster and 
sprinkled black pepper all over the yarn. Then I changed 
the beaters back and got rid of the trouble. 

“T told this to the picker man, and he said, ‘Did you 
I replied that I didn’t, 


nd he said that was where the trouble was. 


change the speed of your fans? 


“I think the Kirschner beater is far superior to the 
7 blade beater on the finisher machines, but I don’t think I 
vould like it on the intermediates. If I was going above 
1 1/16-inech cotton I would investigate the eurl caused by 
he Kirschner beater before I put it in the machines.” 
“That’s one reason I wanted to bring this out,” Mr. 
Dilling said when Mr. Wagstaff had finished. “There is 
i possibility of damaging cotton of 1% inch and over.” 
“T ran a Kirschner beater on 11/16 stock with very 
rood results,” said Mr. Williams, of Lincolnton, “and then 
m 144-ineh cotton, and found that it curled the cotton. I 
‘an about 1,200 r.p.m., and I put a blade beater in at about 
the same speed, but since that time I have cut the blade 
eater down to 990 r.p.m. and get better strength.” This 
eater is set 3/16 of an inch from the feed roll, he said, in 
nswer to a question. 
“We talk about the speed of the beater, and don’t say 
nything about the beats per inch. We talk about how fast 
we run the beaters when we should consider how many 
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times per inch we beat the cotton,” said Mr. Fields. 

Along this line, Mr. Lee, of Gastonia, said, “When it 
comes to fine combed yarns, we have considerable trouble 
with ‘neps’ in the yarn, and it is our question as to which 
is the better, the carding or the plain beater. I have a 
speed of 750 r.p.m. on the breaker and 900 on the two- 
blade beater.” 

H. G. Wingate, of Gastonia, told a humorous story:and 
stated that he had come to “collect” information. “I have 
had some experience with these beaters, and I have also 
If 
here who doesn’t have them, I would like to talk to him, 
But I 


interested to know which would be the best beater. 


had some experience with the ‘neps’. there’s a man 


regardless of what kind of a beater he uses. am 
I have 
been making fine yarns for years, and I have not used 
It is 
refreshing for a man to be honest enough to tell some- 


anything except the carding beater on the finishers. 
thing on himself. The gentleman over there says his yarn 
numbers vary as much as anybody’s, and I’ll say I’ve got as 
many ‘neps’ as anybody, and I would like to know how to 
prevent them.” 

Could find 


was asked. 


“Are those ‘neps’ from the pickers? you 
them a little further up in the cards?,” 

“There is more when they get through the pickers than 
there was before,” returned Mr. Wingate. “I tell you, gentle- 
men, my observation in the past few days—and I have put 
in some study on it—shows me that the cotton we are get- 
ting is a lot of stuff that has a whole lot of ‘neps’ in it 
that are ‘swirly’ looking, like they had been pasted with 
paste. It looks like there were a lot of immature bolls in 
it. 
of these little ‘neps’.” 


You will find a whole lot of cotton that is literally full 


Mr. Stroud said that he once had a gin in connection 
with his mill, and he believed that a great deal of these 
neps come from the gin. If a gin is in good shape, he said, 
there won’t be as many “neps” in the cotton, but generally 
the country gins are not kept in good shape. “Speaking 
of the ‘neps’ in the yarn,” he continued, “I think that Mr. 
Fields is right when he says that it depends a good deal on 
how many times vou beat the cotton, and how fast vou feed 
vour cotton through. There is a right speed to run the 
beaters and then to run the feed roll, and there is a correct 
number of beats per inch to give the cotton.” 

Mr. Wingate said that in his opinion, the majority of 
the bad cotton the mills are getting is really injured in gin- 
ning. “As to how much cotton ought to be beaten per inch, 
it strikes me that that depends a whole lot on the length 
of the staple, ete.,” he added. 

* Also, suggested W. W. 


cesses of picking and others run three, and that has a great 
I § 


Cobb, some mills run two pro- 


deal to do with it. He expressed it as his opinion that 
during recent years cotton has not been nearly so good, and 
gave as his reason the fact that fertilizer has been more 
expensive and the farmers have not properly fertilized the 
plants. 

Mr. Murphy agreed with Mr. Cobb that the number 
of beats per inch and the speed of the beaters varies con- 
siderably with different mills. “If you are trying to get 
the cotton clean,” he brought out, “vou ean hit it harder 
than if vou are trying to get strength. I have always found 
that about 54 blows on the breaker and 60 on the finisher 
919) 


is best. The carding beater will run anywhere from 


to 60 blows per inch. On the blade beater between 35 and 


40. The earding beater doesn’t hit the cotton like the blade 
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beater does. It has more of a tendency to comb it. 
“About this cotton proposition,” he went on, “we have 
net had any trouble this year with this badly ginned cot- 
ton, but last year we had a whole lot of trouble. It went 
clean on through into the roving, and made it look some- 
thing like cut roving and the weights and strength went all 
We found that if we bought cotton from certain 


to pieces. 
I don’t believe it is all badly 


dealers we hit this bad cotton. 
ginned stuff. The I found it out was in pulling 
I was pulling it and it would measure full, and 


then We 


that cotton was coming from Mississippi and Texas. 


way 


staple. 


some of it would not draw out. found most of 


From 
North Georgia and Tennessee we got geod cotton.” 

Mr. Boyd reported that he has been running 5/16-inch 
cotton and has not had any trouble with “nits,” although 
he stated he had no combed work. He added further that 


they run 50 beats inch on the finishers. He then 


suggested that it might be a good idea to have the men in- 


per 


vestigate certain features of their carding and report back, 
and Mr. Dilling asked the men present to get certain points 
on their work and bring this information to the next meet- 


The points he desired from each man are: the kind 


ing. 
and length of cotton being run, the number of revolutions 
per minute made by the beaters, the number of beats per 
inch the cotton is receiving, and the type of beater. 

W. W. Cobb asked for the opinion of those present in 
regard to the plain and pin grid bars, and a few expressed 
themselves as preferring the pin grid bar. 

Discussion on Carding. 

Chairman Dilling stated at this point that because of 
limited time the meeting must pass on to a diseussion of 
the ecard, and he brought up the question of variation in 
eard sliver. 

“T have tested out this matter thoronghly,” replied Mr. 
Lee, of Gastonia, “with a 14-ounce lap and with an 11- 
With the 14-ounce lap I made a 42-grain sliver 
and had a variation of 12 grains. With the 11-ounce lap, 
I had a 34 grain sliver with about eight grains variation. 
I find that my numbers run about one number closer with 
He didn’t change the draft on the ecards, 
He has a ecard draft of 125, he 


ounce lap. 


the lighter lap.” 
he replied to a question. 
said. 

“At the Gastonia meeting of spinners,” reported Mr. 
Edwards, of Laneaster, “several called for reports on card 
weights, and I have had a test made in three mills which 
I will read to you. These tests were run over the period 
from November 15th to January 18th, and were made by 
a graduate of Georgia Tech, and I believe he gave every 
side a just test.” 

The tests showed that on some of the ecards, the varia- 
tion ran as high as 48 grains, making a 48-grain sliver. 
“We have had it as low as 28 grains a lap, taking the 
The average varia- 
tion in weight was 34.9 grains on a 48-grain sliver. On the 
middle of the lap we weighed that after it had been put 
through the ecards and we found 12.6 variation in grains for 


weight just as it comes from the cards. 


the period from November to January, and that was taking 
the extreme weights. 

“This was taken from different cards from three mills, 
and it was a fair test; it is not froin one or two ecards, but 
from every ecard in each of the three mills. That makes 
about 25 per cent on the middle of the lap and about 70 


per cent on the lap.” 
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“Let’s get that straight now,” suggested Mr. Cobb 
“That test covered a period of a number of months, an 
you will please note that the variation he found has been i 
the operative—that is it was caused by the operative an 
not by the machine. The variation from the machine wa 
almost negligible, but the variation caused by the man whx 
lays the lap on the eard is where the variation is going 
in that is very great. It is probably surprising to see that 
high a variation but after the reports had begun to show uy 
and the card hands saw what they were doing, and whe: 
the overseers began to instruct the card hands in how to d 
the work properly, the variation decreased over 50 pe 
cent. 

“Tt may seem absurd that a man who lays a lap on 
card could get 100 per cent variation, but if you do not 
believe it, try it out in your own ecard room. The varia 
tion will be in the man who lays the lap, and he should bx 
very careful not to have a wide variation there, and there 
fore we should work out and teach the operative to la 
his lap better. In the strippings we also find a great varia 
tion, and in some of the mills—in fact these tests have beer 
carried on in more,than three mills—in the strippings, afte: 
a card was stripped with the vacuum system, if they would 
let the sliver run out on the floor until after they had two 
other eards stripped, then the sliver is back to its normal 
weight. It was not the variation on the eard and not in the 
lap. It is the variation caused by the operative, the man 
who is running the ecard, and I believe that if you get 
to working it out you will find then where the greatest 
variation is. This system has been earried on through th 
drawing and each process in the mill. If it were possi | 
to take all the card sliver that you have, just where th 
laps had been laid and put them in the spinning tinme, you 
would have some time running them. That’s the thing we 
ought to work on and get a report on at the next earders’ 
meeting, to see what you find.” 

Mr. Wagstaff said he wanted to thank 


he had been looking for that same thing 


Mr. Cobb, that 
for two years, 
and now he knows where to find it. 

Mr. Todd said he had made a test for sliver variation 
on 30 cards, and had found a variation of about six num 
bers. His sliver was supposed to be 47 grains from an 
1l-ounce lap, he said, and “in making this test I made 
three sizings from each ean off of each ecard, and found 
a variation of 14.3 per cent, from the highest, about 51 
grains, to the lowest, which was about 45 grains.” 

J. A. Chapman, Jr., of Inman, S. C., raised the point 
as to whether this test was for a period of one day, and 
continued, “I made that same test over a period of six 
weeks, from 53 cards, and found a variation of 30 per 
cent.” 

Mr. Lee said he has tests made lasting over a period 
of a week, and made twice a day, and he found about 15 
grains variation in a 34 grain sliver. 

A mill man present brought up the following point: 
“T want to state a little experience I had. I made a test 
of about 20 sizings from one ean, and I got a variation 
of 10 grains (from a 48-grain sliver). I want to know if 
anyone else gets that same variation, nuder the same con- 
ditions.” 

Edwards said he made the same kind of a test, sizing 
a ean all the way through, and found eight grains variation 


from a 48-graim sliver. 
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“Before we get away from this subject,” said Mr. Cobb, 
“T want to read you the weights taken trom the middle of a 
lap on a standard 48-grain sliver. These are the weights, 
52, 47, 48, 51, 48, 50, 51, 47, and so on down the line. 
In other words, there is only a small variation there; the 
highest was 52. But where the great variation came in was 
in laying the laps. In other words, if you get your lap 
anyways even at all the variation after it is started on the 
card will not be great, but if you do not have your ecard 
hands lay the laps right, you are going to have a great 
variation.” 

Mr. Todd asked whether steel or wooden lap pins were 
used on the ecards in these tests, and Mr. Edwards’ reply 
“steel.” 


At this point Mr. Dilling reported on a recent inyention 


was 


for the purpose of regulating the amount of sliver fed im 
mediately after stripping. This device he said is attached 
to the side shaft of the card, and he read some comparative 
figures on the variation in sliver on a card equipped with 
it and one not so equipped, and stated that if it is what is 
claimed, it will really be a great help, for “a great deal of 
Let 


from the card after stripping run onto the floor and then 


unevenness can be made by this source. the sliver 
have it put up.” 

The question of long and short drafts was brought up 
by Mr. Lee, who asked the question: ‘Which is best, the 
short draft or the long draft on a ecard?” 

Mr. Todd replied that he has a draft of 103, and finds it 
very satisfactory. He has been up as high as 110, he says, 
and down as low as 90 and 95, but he does not like it at 110. 

“Was the cleaning as good at 100?,” asked Mr. Lee. 
“T couldn’t say,” was the reply. 
draft of 95,” Mr. 


continuing, said, “While I am on my feet, I want to ask 


“T have a answered Edwards, and 


a question: How many men here weigh the strippings 
from the top flats? What do they weigh?” 

Continuing the discussion on eard drafts, Mr. Dilling 
asked how many were using a card draft of 100, and how 
many used 125. Approximately 20 indicated they were 
using 100, and a like number were using 125, apparently. 

The chairman then asked if anyone who was using 100 
had ever tried a draft of 125. 
had found that on %- to 1-ineh cotton, he didn’t get any 
better results with a draft of 130 than with a 100 draft. 


One man replied that he 


In reply to a question from Mr. Lee as to whether any- 
one had used a draft of 100 making fine combed varns, Mr. 
Todd, who indicated he was using this draft, said it was 
for 38s hosiery yarn. 

A mill man present said he once went into a card room 
and found the work running badly. An investigation show- 
ed that there was a draft of 129 on the ecards, he said, and 
when he cut this down to 103, the work improved greatly, 
and the hands commented upon how much better the work 
ran. This was on 11/16-inch cotton, making about a 40- 
grain sliver. 

W. B. Pratt, Charlotte, raised the point of how the 
work was improved by decreasing the draft. He explained 
that this was the only combing action received in “carded” 
work, and said he advocated as long a draft as possible. 
One mill man said he noticed that a smoother web was made 
with a shorter draft, and when asked by Mr. Pratt how 
much he changed the weight of the lap, he replied that he 
didn’t know, but that he ran the same weight card sliver. 
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David Clark, of Charlotte, brought an interesting 


point at this time. 


up 
He said he noticed that only three men 
held up their hands indicating that they had ever tested out 
“This looks mighty bad for 
stated that 


a draft of 125 on their cards. 
the 
men should investigate and find out which is best and then 
use that. He cited an 
draft from 100 to 125, and increasing his breaking strength 


Carders’ Division,” he declared, and the 


instance of a man increasing his 


considerably. This was from 1-inch cotton. 


Mr. Todd answered this by saving that he had found a 


draft of 103 so good that he didn’t feel like taking any 
chances with 125 or anything else. 

Mr. Lee said his observation was that cleaner work 
could be secured with a draft of about 125 or 130. He 
uses 14-inch cotton, and said that after changing his ecard 
sliver from 42 to 34 grains, his varn looked 25 per cent 
better. He runs an 1ll-ounce lap making a 34 grain 


sliver, and cards about 40 pounds a day. He also indicated 
in this connection that he inereased his doffer speed from 
6 to 8 turns. 

A earder brought up the point that a man earding 75 
or 80 pounds a day could use a draft of 125 all right, but 
stated that when a man ecards 125 pounds a day, he will 
find 100 better than 125. 

The question brought out by Mr. Edwards in regard to 
strippings at the top flats was taken up, and Mr. Moore, of 
Clover, when called on for a statement, said, “My experi 
ence has been that the better you work your cotton the 
pickers and at the back of the card, the more strips you 
will have.” 

That subject of “neps” came up again at this point, and 
Messrs. Fowler and Todd suggested that if the cards are 
set properly and stripping is done sufficiently, there won't 
be much trouble with “neps.” “I’m not bothered with 
‘neps’ at all,’ Mr. Todd advised. 

“What’re your card settings ?,” came the request of sev 
eral of those who are bothered with these “neps.”” 


“Certainly,” agreed Mr. Todd, going in his pocket after 


them. “I am running California irrigated cotton, about 
114g ineh and I set 

Doffer to eylinder,7. 

Licker-in to cylinder, 10. 

Top flats, 9. 

Feed plate to licker-in, 12. 

Mote knives, 12 top; 10 at bottom. 

Back flats, 17 bottom; 22 top. 

Stripper plates, 34. 

Sereens, tront, % inch; middle, 34; back, 12. 

Comb to doffer, 22. 

Stripper comb, 34. 
This California irrigated cotton is something like Peru 
vian, if you know what that is, very hard to work.’ Mr. 
Todd later stated that he makes 38s hosiery yarn. 

“Mr. Todd is making hosiery yarns, and so am J,” said 
Mr. Wagstaff. Still, he explained, if 1,000 ends of their 


yarn were put on a warper creel, he had no doubt but that 
they would show up plenty of “neps.” The hosiery yarn, 
he stated, does not go to the warper, and consequently is 
not put in such a place where the “neps” would be so ap 
parent. To this Mr. Lee, the combed yarn man, assented. 
Mr. Andrews brought out the fact that it “is a good idea 
to know what our ecards are set to, and to see that they are 


kept set to the proper settings, and that they are kept 
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If the cards are not kept sharp, you will have 
He suggested a weekly inspection of the cards 


sharp. 


‘neps’.” 
on the part of the overseer. 
“Ts anyone making 50s or finer without having ‘neps’?,” 


asked the chairman. 

No response. 

EK. M. Terryberry was the next speaker in connection 
with this “nep” proposition. “I have been traveling on 
the road for a long time and have come in contact with a 
good many ecarders, and have had some experience in the 
mill business myself,” said Mr. Terryberry. “TI find that 
a great many of the mills that were equipped for coarse 
work have been changing over to other kinds of work. This 
calls for a different grade of cotton, and a good many of 
these mills have gone onto finer work, and the result is that 
they have their cards equipped with a coarse wire.” Mr. 
Terryberry expressed it as his belief that this was the 
eause of considerable of the “neps” found in many of the 
He advised a finer wire for the mills running on the 
finer numbers of yarn. Mr. Terryberry further stated that 
he finds a good many earders stripping the ecards only 
twice a day, and said that those who strip three and four 
In this connection 


mills. 


times are getting much better work. 
further diseussion of the subject of stripping developed 
the fact that the men generally seemed to be in favor of 
stripping either three or four times a day. 

“T would like to ask: which is the best to use, a heavy 
lap and a long draft, or a light lap and a short draft?” 
asked one mill man. 

One superintendent stated he had tested both thorough- 
ly and had been able to see no difference. 

Mr. Dorn stated he is using an 1l-ounce lap making a 
42-rrain sliver. “About stripping cards,” he went on, “we 
strip our ecards three times a day, and strip every other 
eard and wait an hour and a half and strip the alternating 
takes a 


ones. That gives it a chance to average up. It 


long time for the sliver to get back to its normal weight 
after stripping. You ean’t do it in ten or fifteen yards.” 

The chairman next brought up the question of the qual- 
ity of the present year’s cotton crop, and asked if anyone 
had found a difference in quality between this year’s cot- 
ton and that of previous years. “If so,” he continued, 
“did vou find it better or worse?” 

“Worse,” 

The chairman asked Mr. Cobb in what particular re- 
spect he had found the difference, and the reply was in a 


falling off in breaking strength. 


was the general consensus of opinion. 


“How much?” asked somebody. 
“To express that in percentage,” answered Mr. Cobb, 
“about ten per cent.” 

“T find, in trying to get information from a number of 
mills in regard to this,” continued Mr. Cobb, “that they 
there was no difference in the breaking 


would report 


strength. Then we would get samples of the yarn and 
break it on an automatic machine and then the difference 
would show up. You know, with the hand testing machine, 
it is easy for a man to vary the speed and make the yarn 
break at just what he wants it to.” 

“Our experience has been that 1919 was the last crop 
of good cotton,” reported Mr. Stroud. “With North Georgia 
cotton our breaking strength has gone off from 1920 until 
How- 


ever, our weaving production has not fallen off, but we 


this year, when it is lower than it has ever been. 
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feel that with the same efforts we are putting forth now, 
it would even be better if we had the usual grade of cotton.” 

“We use North Georgia cotton and find it varies from 
34 to 1 inch in some bales,” added Mr. Dorn. 

“Has anyone noticed any difference in staple cotton?” 
asked the chairman. 

“Our work is running better,” responded Mr. Williams, 
of Lincolnton, ‘and I haven’t noticed any difference in the 
breaking strength.” 

Mr. Boyd brought out that there has not been so mueh 
difference reported in staple cotton as in the local types. 
He stated further that this depends to a great extent upon 
the point from which the cotton is secured and “who you 
buy it from.” 

Mr. Willis asked the meeting if anyone was using Cali- 
fornia cotton, or Arizona cotton, but there was no response 
to either question. 

Discussion on Drawing. 

“We'll go onto the subject of drawing now,” announced 
Mr. Dilling, and the first question, from J. 8. Stroud, super- 
intendent, Cooleemee, N. C., was “What size holes should 
be in the trumpets for a 55-grain sliver?” He continued 
by saying that the holes in his trumpets were worn larger, 
causing variation in the varn. 

“T haven’t that information at hand, but I ean furnish it 
to the gentleman if I get his name and address. This 
would be manufacturers’ standards that I would furnish 
him,” said B. R. Burnham, Whitney, S. C. 

In regard to the size of the hole in the trumpet, said 
Mr. Gilbert, “a 3/16-inch taper reamer is what is used by 
the machinery makers, and it depends on how big you want 
the hole.” 

Mr. Rhyne added that “We tried it out on our combers 


just to what a 55-grain sliver would actually go 


through, and we found it to be 5/32 of an inch.” 


see 


A problem and its remedy was related by Mr. Todd at 
this point. He said they were having trouble with soft 
places coming through in the spinning, and they went over 
all the machinery in an effort to locate the cause. Finally, 
he said, they found it in the top clearers on the drawing 
frames. After removing the ratchets on these clearers he 
cured the soft places and none have since been seen. 

The chairman next asked how many present were using 
The majority indicated that 
He then asked if anyone 
had changed from two processes to one process. Jack 
Donaldson stated that one-process drawing “is all right on 
18s to 22s, using a breaker and finisher picker.” 

Mr. Burnham reported a test with one-process drawing 


and stated that they 


two processes of drawing. 


they were using two processes. 


were not able to secure the proper 
breaking strength and evenness of yarn with it. Another 
superintendent reported a similar experience. 

In reply to questions, Mr. Burnham stated that with 
two processes, his front roll speed was 318 r.p.m. and that 
he used a front roll speed of 250 r.p.m. with the one pro- 
cess. 

Mr. Wagstaff said he once changed from two to one 
process drawing and then changed back to the two process- 
es. He said that during the war they had no trouble using 
one process, but that when the varn market went dead they 
had to put back in the second process. 

Mr. Lee reported changing with no evident difference in 


the breaking strength. David Clark, of Charlotte, stated 
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iat Mr. Rankin, who recently purchased the Modena Mills 
Gastonia, had told him they had changed from two-pro- 
ess drawing to one-process drawing and that the breaking 
trength, on 30s yarn, had gone up six pounds. 
“At our mill we are figuring on changing from two pro- 
esses to one process,” said Mr. Underwood. 
We are getting mighty good results from two processes 
m1 22s yarn, and I would like to have the matter thrashed 
ut thoroughly and let someone see it who is not here.” 
At this juncture Mr. Dilling brought up the point that 
he number of processes in the drawing will often be gov- 


“T’m against 


erned by the number of the roving frames. He then gave 
the results of a questionnaire ineluding a question on this 
matter, saying that this questionnaire showed that “in 
. lot of combed yarn mills they were decidedly in favor of 
one process, and in the carded yarn mills the opinion was 
more or less divided.” The preference of the combed yarn 
mills for one-process drawing is explained in the fact that 


they secure an extra set of doubling on the combing opera- 


tion. 
Discussion on Roving Frames. 
The meeting then entered into the subject of roving 
frames, the last feature to be discussed at the session. J. E. 


Kields, of Atlanta, was the first speaker on this subject, 
reporting a test he had made in regard to reducing the spin- 
dle speed on slubbers. 

“We are making a test in which we reduced the speed 
of the jack shaft from 290 to 260, and found that we get 
an evener roving. From the standpoint of yarn numbers 
and evenness of the roving, we will get an evener yarn 
and a stronger yarn with the slower speed on the slubbers.” 

Mr. Moore, of Clover, was called on for a statement. 
“We make fine counts in our mill,” he responded, “and use 
four processes of roving. I cannot give you anything 
definite except that in making a high-grade yarn, vou must 
We found that 


vhen we cleaned the frames while they were running we 


keep the roving machinery very clean. 


soiled our roving, and therefore we clean the roving ma- 
chines while they are doffing so that all the soiled Toving is 
removed by the spinners.” 

Another experience in reducing slubber speeds was re- 
lated by Mr. Burnham, of Whitney. 
on the 8 x 314 speeders from 1,090 to 980 r.p.m. and took 


“We eut our spindles 


out twist to maintain our front roll speed, with very good 
results in the spinning room.” 

The next question from the chair was, “Is anyone run- 
ning spindles or flyers faster than the catalog speeds?” 
No response. “Has anybody improved their work or gain- 
ed any advantage by increasing the speed of the roving 
frames?” No response. 

“T think the 


i roving frame is the one machine in a mill on which it has 


Then this eonelusion from the chairman: 


never been found profitable to run higher than the speeds 
recommended by the builders.” 

“Well, what advantage has anyone gained by decreas- 
ng the speed?” was his next question. 

. G. Waits replied as follows: “On the slubbers and 
intermediates I decreased the spindle speed and raised the 
On the slubbers 
had two teeth of twist above standard, and I put stand- 


ront roll speed back by taking out twist. 


ard in the slubbers and was able to take out two teeth of 
It 


I was also able to close the 


wist on the speeders. I believe I get a stronger roving. 


loes make an evener roving. 
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rolls en the intermediates some after taking the twist out 
of the slubber roving.” 

Mr. Burnham asked the question, “Has anyone present 
run less twist than the catalog ealls for on Saco-Lowell 
frames?,” but there was no reply. 

W. W. Cobb asked the question, “What are good roll 
settings for 11/16-inch cotton on slubbers, inermediates 
to which E. G. 

“T am making 85 hank speeder roving for 6.45 filiing. 
Front roll, 14g inch, back to middle, 17/16 These 


On the slubbers, 


and speeders ?” Waits replied: 
inch. 
settings are from center to center of rolls. 
we make a 75 hank roving, draft 4.50, the back to middle 
rolls are set at 1% inch; middle to front, 144 inch; we close 
up a little on the intermediates, and set the middle to front 
13/16 ineh.” 

Robert Huskey, of Whitney, 8S. C., brought up the ques- 


rolls at 


tion of whether a standard setting for rolls on roving 
frames was practical. 
“What do vou mean?,” asked Mr. Cobb. 


“To have a certain setting as standard,” explained Mr. 
Huskey. 


The more bulk that’s going through, the wider the rolls 


“For instance, we run this roving and then that. 


must be, and the finer the roving the closer together the 
rolls should be, and I can’t see where setting the rolls at a 
certain distance can be gotten at.” 

The amount of twist also governs the distance of the 
rolls, Mr. Dilling explained, “and so does the speed,” added 
Mr. Cobb. 

The next question was “Which gives the best results, 
rolls rolls? We 


leather covered metallie 


11/16- to 13/16-inch staple.” 


or are using 
Mr. Lee replied that he had had considerable experience 

with both kinds and that he prefers the leather covered 

rolls because “I think you get stronger varn and better re- 

sults all the way around.” 

The next and last question asked in the practical diseus- 

from J. B. 


about the tension on drawing, slubbers and intermediates. 


sion was Parker, LaGrange, Ga., who asked 


The reply given was that “it is best to have a slack tension, 
if it is not too slack.” 

This coneluded the practical discussion, and in bringing 
the meeting to a close, Chairman Dilling, who has so faith- 
fully and ably served the Association as Chairman. of its 
Carders’ Section for the last three years, expressed his ap- 
preciation to the men for their interest and cooperation 
aaa | 


‘vears, and my term soon expires,” he said, “and I want to 


in the work. have served on this committee for three 
thank you for the interest vou have taken in this work. It 
shas been a great benefit to me, and I am sure it has been 
to vou; we have accomplished a great amount of good.” 
Dinner and Entertainment. 
A delectable to the 6:30 


o’clock in the assembly room of the new Chamber of Com 


meal was served visitors at 
merce Building on Fourth Street, during whieh entertain- 
ment was furnished by a troupe of black-face artists under 


Karl 


After the meal was finished, the men were given quite 


the direction of Fite and his orehestra, of Charlotte. 


a treat. A moving picture screen was put up across the 
stage, and a set of moving picture films taken in one of the 
mills of the B. B. & R. Knight, Ine., of Providence, R. I., 
were shown. These films were very interesting to the mill 
men. They started with the picker room in the mill, and 


followed the cotton through each process in the mill, show- 
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ing common practices among mill operatives in performing 
their work incorrectly, and then carrying this on to a sub- 
sequent process and showing the effect of it later on in the 
mill. 

For instance, one scene showed a careless operative al- 
lowing oil to get on a bobbin of roving, and then showed 
this same roving, after it had been put into yarn and on 
the loom, coming through in the form of streaky or oily 
filling in the cloth. Another showed a careless picker 
hand making waste in taking a full lap off a picker, and 
then another view would show the correct way of perform- 
ing this operation. These illustrations and examples were 
earried on through the mill into the weave room, where, 
for example, it showed a loom-fixer swaggering down the 
alley to a stopped loom, throwing his greasy monkey wrench 
over on the cloth and earelessly rubbing his hands all over 
the goods, making greasy and dirty spots on them. 


Another view showed a girl blowing off a roving frame 
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and making gouts in the yarn. Another time a happy-go 
lucky sweeper would come down the alley, swinging his 
broom around any old way and blowing the lint and waste 
up off the floor. Another showed an operative making 
a bad piecing-up, or a high piecing up, and then the effect 
of this, and the correct way to perform the operation. 
These pictures were taken originally for the purpose of 
displaying them to mill operatives, to show them the ad 
vantage, not only to the mill, but to themselves, of per 
forming the various operations in the mill so as to eliminate 
bad work. 
of Stoney Drake, and it was announced at the Carders’ 


They were made under the personal supervision 


Meeting that any mill in the South desiring to secure thes 


films for exhibition to their operatives, may do so upon ap 
plication to the Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Virginia. Mr. 
Drake states that he will be glad to lend the films to any 
mill without charge, except that the mills shall pay the 
express charges on them to and from their plants. 


British and American Practice Contrasted 


BY SIDNEY 


The subject of manufacturing methods, the question of 
what style or kind of process is best for the various pro- 
cesses in the mill, the advantages of using a certain type, 
is an interesting one to the mill man, and its features are 
In the 


sectional meetings of the Southern Textile Association, for 


invariably discussed when these men get together. 


example, discussion long and argument lasting is heard 
relative to the merits and demerits of two-process picking 
as compared with three processes; or perhaps there will 
be a diseussion between a mill man favoring two-process 
drawing and another man who tells how he gets best re- 
sults from three processes, maybe another man says one 
And so on, the advoeates of each system get the 
all 
methods. . 
An interesting summary of the contrasts in methods be- 


process. 


them through a comparison of their 


advantages of 


tween American cotton mills and those in England was pre- 
sented by Sidney B. Paine, in a paper prepared for the 
Symposium on Textile Manufacture and Economics, held in 
Philadelphia, Pa., on February 28 under the joint auspices 
of a number of civie associations of Philadelphia and tex- 
tile and other associations and societies. 

Mr. Paine’s conclusions and comparisons, as presented 
in this paper, were formed following a thorough study of 
English methods and practices while a delegate from the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers to the Second 
World Cotton Conference which was held in England dur- 
ing June of 1921. He made it a special feature of his 
trip to meet a number of English cotton manufacturers 
the 
wills are operated and the reason for their preference for 


and diseuss with them conditions under whieh their 


the types of machinery used in the different processes, 
and in his address, he made a comprehensive comparison of 
English and Ameriean textile manufacturing conditions, 
taking up separately the picker room, card room, spinning, 
sizing and weaving. 

Before going into the details of this subject, Mr. Paine 
called attention to the advantages with which England 
is generally accredited, by reason of the unusual natural 
humidity which she enjoys. For this for 


artificial humidification are not supplied to the same extent 


reason means 


B. PAINE. 


as is necessary in America. In these conditions, declared 
Mr. Paine, we find the explanation for much of the dif 
ference existing in the manufacturing practices and ma 
chinery in the two countries. 

These differences, however, are interesting from the 
standpoint of comparison, and portions of Mr. Paine’s 
paper discussing these differences as applied in the various 
departments of the mill are appended: 


Picker Room. 


It would seem to be the common practice in England to 
depend more upon the use of air to clean the cotton than 
upon mechanical means. It is claimed that the beater 
breaks up the leaf into small particles which it is almost 
impossible to remove in the ecard, and that this results in 
“specky” roving and yarn. On this account, what we eall 
the “picker room” is generally known as the “blowing 
room.” In America, as a rule we use the same pickers on 
all grades of cotton, with the possible exception of the 
longest staple. In England, the type of machinery which 
is to be used in the picker room is determined largely by 
the character of the cotton to be used, and the “blade” 
beater is used much less generally there than in America. 
“Mixing” starts at the bale-breaker, and the intermediate 
picker is frequently omitted, while the principal function 
of the finisher picker seems to be to perfect the mixing. 

It would appear that the Englishmen pay more atten 
tion to the air conditioning of the cotton before it goes into 
the pickers. Oftentimes the cotton is left in the air condi 
tioning room three to four days, and in some cases a week. 
It is claimed that the air conditioning is very important 
as it affords an opportunity for the fibers (which have 
to 


straighten, thus reducing the work of the card and strength 


suffered from the severe compression in the bale) 
ening the roving and yarn. It was claimed that where this 
air conditioning process is not used and where the cotton 
is rushed through the several processes from the bale-break- 
er to the spinning frame, there is no time for the fiber to 
“fluffy” yarn is ob- 
and weaker 


straighten itself, and, consequently 
tained, which is bad for printing must be 


than if the fibers are all twisted together. 
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Card Room. 
It is the English practice to use three processes of draw- 
rule is 


the usual 


to use two, and sometimes three processes. 


ing—sometimes four—while in America 
In the place 
of one long back roll on the drawing frame (as _ used 
in America) under which six slivers pass, in some cases 
two short rolls are used, beneath which three slivers pass. 
Inasmuch as the Bodden flyer has been supposed to have 
been universally used in England, we were much surprised 
to find in one mill some Dunn flyers on roving machines. 
Ring Spinning. 


Tapes are used much less than bands for driving t! 


ne 
frames. 

Double cylinder frames are more frequently found than 
in America. 

In quite a number of cases in England, and on the Con- 
tinent, the spare bands are stored in the spinning room 
rather than in the store room. This would appear to avoid 
the tightening of the bands as soon as they are applied, 
due to the absorption of moisture. 

As a rule their spinning frames are much longer than 
those found in our American mills. It is 


not uncommon 


to find frames of 550 spindles. This is true also on the 
Continent. Twelve years ago I found this practice carried 
to the extreme in one mill, where one frame, apparently 
having over 800 spindles and driven from each end, oc- 
cupied the entire space across the mill except an alley along 
each wall. Examination showed that two frames had been 
joined together, the cylinders, however, being separated by 
a small space. The object was to utilize the center alley. 
It might be inadvisable to use these long frames in our 
older type mills, as, due to the settling of the floors and 
shrinking of the timbers, it might be difficult to keep the 
farmes in alignment. Our modern concrete mills, however, 
are as solid and rigid as the English mills and there would 
be no more difficulty in such mills than is found in the 
English mills, where the practice seems to be increasing. 

Some American manufacturers have not adopted the 
longer frames, as they claim that by that method too many 


large spinning rooms there are at least two doffing gangs, 


spindles are stopped at each doff. Inasmuch as in 
it would seem feasible to combine the gangs and not stop 
any more spindles than if the two gangs were working 
separately. I was informed that double roving is used 
to a larger extent, even on medium numbers, in England 
than in America, but I was unable to verify this state- 
ment. 

The short traverse and filling wind is used almost uni- 
versally in English mills. This has led to modifications “in 
the spooling and winding but limited time did not permit 
sufficient study to enable me to make any comparison be- 
tween English and American practices. I was informed, 
however, that the use of cone and ball winding machines 
is developing faster in England than in this country. 

Slasher Room. 

In one mill which we visited, where white and colored 
warp was being used, we found two sow boxes on each 
slasher—one for the white yarn and the other for colored 
was claimed that the white and colored 


yarn. It yarns 


may require different sizing .mixtures. Furthermore, if 
perchance the dye is not absolutely fast on the colored 
yarn, the starch in the sow box for the white yarn may he 


discolored. 
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Referring incidentally to the practice in Holland, we 
were shown the prints of a slasher, although we did not 
have the opportunity of seeing it in operation in a mill, 
which differed quite materially from the type commonl) 
found in America, in that the yarn from the section beam 
passed around a steam heated drum before going to the 
starch box. It then passed through what appeared to be 
a hot air dresser before being wound on the center beam. 
It was claimed that especially on dyed varns the abnormal 
humidity to which the yarn had been necessarily subjected, 
in passing through the preparatory processes, is not re 
quired nor is it desirable when the varn reaches the slash 
er, and should be removed before the varn is starched, o1 
tilled, in order that the entire capillary power of the varn 
may be free to absorb the starch or filling, which other 
wise would not penetrate the varn but merely coat it super 
ficially. Photographs of the cross section of the yarn treat 
ed by the Dutch and American practices seem to confirm 
this conclusion. It is claimed by the advocates of this 
system : 

Ist. That the production on this type of sizing machine 
is higher than that which ean be obtained on the best cool 
air slasher; 2nd, that there is no sticking of the yarn to 
the guide rolls; 3rd, that the tension on the yarn on the 
4th, the thread re 


mains rounder and fuller; 5th, less driving power is re 


guide roll is reduced to the minimum; 


quired; 6th, full boiler pressure can be used up to twelve 


atmospheres. 
Weave Room. 
It is in this department that we find the greatest differ 


While 


there are some underpick looms in use in England, the 


ence between English and American machinery. 
standard loom is of the overpick type. 

The overpick loom is the natural outgrowth of the old 
hand loom and its shuttle action is practically the same 
as on that earlier type, as the picking stick moves hori 
zontally and is attached to the picker by means of the pick- 
er strap. In both cases the picker slides along a rod on 
the top or side of the shuttle box, depending on the type 


sv reason of its construction, the picker stick 


of loom. | 
on the overpick loom is under full speed when it starts 
the shuttle. Consequently the speed of the shuttle as it 
passes through the shed is more uniform and also slower 
than on the underpick loom, on which the picker stick and 
shuttle the 


little rebound of the shuttle in the box as the friction of 


start at same time. There is comparatively 
the picker along the rod tends to check the speed as the 
shuttle enters the box, and the binders are not set so tight 
as in the underpick loom; consequently less power is re 
quired to drive the shuttle. Because of the lower maximum 
shuttle speed, and the reduction in the binder pressure, 
it is claimed by the advocates of this type (the claim is 
some loom 


admitted by American 


that 


warp. 


manutacturers ) 


the 
Most of the looms of this type are equipped with a loose 


the shuttle action is “easier” or “sweeter” on 


or swinging reed, which is locked automatically just before 
it meets the fell of the cloth or last pick. It is claimed 
that this construction prevents almost entirely the “smash 
es” which are experienced with the tight or rigid reed. IT 
would add, however, that some English looms are provided 
with the same means of protection as are found on our 
looms. 


American The crank shaft on the overpick loom 


runs in the opposite direction.than on American looms. T 
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have never heard the reason for this difference On 
account of the shape of the harness cams the movement 
of the harnesses is more uniform. Our own manufactur- 
ers, however, will furnish any cam that may be called for. 

The Englishman seems to pay more attention to “eov- 
ering” than we do, although I have seen some beautiful 
specimens made in our own mills. 


Cop filling seems to be used very generally in England, 


This 


permits a lighter package and a lighter shuttle, thus caus- 


as four-fifths of her spindles are found on mules. 


ing less strain on the loom, due to the shock of the picker 
stick, and reducing the power consumption. 

On the underpick loom the danger of accident due to 
the picker stick is not present. I have heard of one mill 
in this country where only a few weavers could be hired 
to work on the English loom, partly on account of the 
danger. It also avoids much of the damage from oil. On 
the overpick loom the spindle, on which the picker slides, 
must be lubrieated frequently. Although it is wiped, the 
dirt and lint accumulate and finally a ball of dirt is pro- 
jected into the shed. 

With all its good features, the overpick English loom, 
as it stands today, would not meet our American conditions 
as well as does our standard automatic loom. If we should 
use their type entirely, half of our looms would stand idle, 
as we would not have sufficient weavers for our require- 
ments. Without radical modifications in design we could 
not equip our automatic bobbin changing looms with the 
overhead picker stick and attachments, as our magazine 
oceupies the same place on our loom as does the picker 
stick on the English loom. But are there not some fea- 
tures which could be adopted to advantage on our looms? 

On some Dutch looms the warp stop motion was omit- 
ted as it was claimed that it injured the yarn, and especial- 
ly because it was unnecessary if perfect yarn were spun. 
They may be successful with it because the weaver rarely 
Without 

twenty 


tends more than four looms without a helper. 
this device he could not operate ten, fifteen or 
looms, as we do in this country. 

Amer- 


manufacturer criticized the readiness of 


He did not understand 


One 
icans to adopt automatic devices. 


that we have been foreed to invent means by which man 


ual labor could be supplemented. 
The foregoing discussion is limited to single shuttle 


They are using successfully the multi-box looms. 


looms. 





The Water Buffalo. 


It may seem strange that there would be any connection 
between textile manufacture and this wild, ferocious ani- 
mal of the Far East, and yet, in a most interesting book 
with this title, which is being sent out to the textile mills, 
the Garland Manufacturing Company, of Saco, Maine, who 
make loom pickers and loom harnesses, tell in a very en- 
gaging manner the story of the water buffalo, from which 
they obtain hides for making rawhide loom pickers. 

The book is prepared in an unusually attractive style, 
is printed on coated stock, well bound and profusely illus- 
trated with natural color photogravures. It takes up first 
the water buffalo, its habits, characteristics, and habitat, 
treating both the wild type and the domesticated animal, 
ind other details of interest concerning the animal, about 
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which very little, aside from a technical description of the 
animal, has been published heretofore. 


The second ehapter of the book tells of the uses to 
which the buffalo is put as a beast of burden. The animal 
possesses unusual strength, we are told, which enables it to 
do an enormous amount of work. Its principal adaptation 
is in the rice fields, for which service it is well adapted. 
The third section of the book explains why the hides of 
domestic American cattle are unsuitable for loom pickers, 
because of their thinness and a lack of the toughness and 
strength characteristic of the buffalo hide, and states that 
the hides of buffalos, which because of their thickness 
and coarseness make an inferior grade of leather, still 
are excellently suitable for making rawhide or “buffalo” 
loom pickers on account of their strength, thickness and 
elasticity, and, because of their being unsuitable for leath- 
er, cost less than hides which ean be used for tanning 
and other purposes. This chapter also deals with the 
conditions governing the supply and quality of these 
hides, the importance of drying the hides, the collecting 
and marketing and other interesting topies. 

The fourth and last chapter of the book explains the 
methods of preparing hides for picker purposes. 

This story of the water buffalo will doubtless be of in- 
terest to many textile men, and its excellent arrangement 
of material, together with the strikingly good illustrations, 
make this book one of the most attractive publications of 
its kind that has come to our attention in some time. 

K. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine., Wilmington, Del., 
have recently issued color cards on the following four new 
dyes: 

Pontamine Fast Black L, a direct black dyestuff for 
producing shades ranging from pearl gray to blue black; 
recommended for dyeing of grays and slates and for fash- 
ion shades on cotton yarn and piece goods. 

Du Pont Congo Red, a direct color of bright, clear, red 
shade, for use on cotton in the production of cheap, turkey 
red shades where a poor fastness to light and acids will 
not handicap its use; has moderate solubility, and its use 
in machine dyeing is very limited. 

Pontamine Fast Gray B, a direct, dyestuff of fine green- 
ish shade, recommended for producing grays on cotton 
yarns, tops, ete., and padding piece goods because of good 
solubility. 

Sulphogene Yellow D, a reddish shade of sulphur yel- 
low which can be used for full yellows on cotton, linen and 
all vegetable fibers, and for producing drabs, tans, olives, 
greens, browns, ete., in combination with other Sulphogene 
colors; recommended for padding; and, it is stated, is well 
suited for dyeing in open kettle or in machines for raw- 
stock, yarns, warps, beams, and pieces. 


Fortunes can be made in depressions as well as in 
periods of prosperity but they are made by a different 
class of people and by different methods. In periods of 
prosperity the borrower, the speculator, the trader and the 
agitator prosper most. In periods of depression the lender, 
the investor, the builder and the producer succeed. The 
opportunities in 1922 will be for those in this group who 
substitute thrift for extravagance, industry for indiffer- 
ence, efficiency for inefficiency, honesty for dishonesty, and 
service for selfishness.—Roger W. Babson. ; 
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Cotton Mill Lighting---Part LT 


BY JAMES M. KETCH. 


Standardized Illumination. 

Standardized illumination has followed close on the de- 
velopment of such standardized lighting equipment as the 
RLM standard dome and the bowl-enameled Mazda C lamp. 
All of the following group lighting designs are based on the 
RLM dome and bowl-enameled Mazda C lamp because this 
combination has been largely adopted by textile engineers, 
architects and _ illuminating Other 
units, according to their efficiencies and distribution of 


engineers, lighting 


light, will give an illumination slightly above or below the 


tivtiih 





FAVORABLE LIGHTING IN THE TWISTING Room. 


Photo courtesy J. E. Sirrine Co. 
foot-candle values shown by the use of the RLM dome. 
All ealeulations of illumination are based on National Lamp 
Works Bulletin No. 41, “Illumination Design Data,’ and 
allowance made for depreciation. 

Bale-Breaker, Opener, Picker Room—The rough oper- 


ations of breaking up the cotton as it comes from the bale, 





Picker Room LIGHTING. 


Photo courtesy J. E. Sirrine Co 
cleaning out the worst of the dirt, and lapping it into one 
sheet of fairly clean cotton, do not demand the same fine 
quality of illumination found desirable in other parts of 
the mill. Generally an illumination system designed for 
4 to 6 foot-candles will be sufficient. It is the practice 
of some engineers to recommend the same quality and 
quantity of illumination in the breaker and picker room 
as in other rooms in order that the same general cheerful 
atmosphere might be maintained throughout the mill. Since 
the machines in these rooms are relatively few in ecompari- 
son with the numbers found in the rest of the mill, there is 


*Reprinted from a paper presented before the 
ILuminating Engineering Society, October 18, 1921. 


Boston Section 


cotton fibers are straightened and the finer dirt 


A Wet LicHTED CLotH Room 


hardly any set standard plan of machine grouping. Where 
there are many of these machines in one room such as is 
found in a few very large mills it is good practice to locate 
a row of units in each row between the ends of the ma- 


chines. This insures that each end of each machine will 





FINISHING Rovina Section. 


Sirrine Co 


LIGHTING A 


Photo courtesy J. E 


be lighted. Probably an average spacing of the rows would 
be between 12 and 16 feet. Where the rows are 12 feet 
apart, the reflectors should be mounted at least 11 feet 
above the floor; where the rows are spaced on 16 foot 


eenters, the reflectors should be 14 feet above the floor. In 
an ordinary picker room, the average illumination values 


which ean be obtained by using the RLM dome an 


lamp on some of the 


enameled Mazda C ordinary spacing 


arrangements are as follows: 


Foot-CANDLES ILLUMINATION. 


Reflector Spacing 





in Feet 150-watt 200-watt 
12 x 12 65 3.0 
12 x 14 5.0 7.0 
i2-x. 16 4.0 6.0 
14 x 14 4.0 6.0 
14 x 16 ie 5.5 
16 x 16 or 4.5 


Carding.—In the carding process where the individual 


removed, 





IN A SoutH CAROLINA MILL. 
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Carp Room LIGHT- 


SHOWN IN Fic. 


A TypicaL ARRANGEMENT OF 
VALVES 


HERE. 


Foot-CANDLE 
2 APPLY 


ING. THE 


the visual requirements are slightly higher than in the pre- 
ceeding processes. There are probably more potential 

cidents possible in the eard room than on any other cot- 
this 
repairing the machines, the reflectors should be so spaced 
well diffused illumination be- 


ton machinery. For reason, and for convenience in 


that there will be plenty of 


tween the machines. Every work aisle, including both the 


lap and the sliver delivery end of the card, and the aisles 
on the outside rows next to the walls, should have a row 
of lighting units in which the reflectors are spaced 12 to 
16 feet apart. A sensible arrangement which can be adapt- 
ed to the average mill is shown in Fig. 

Drawing, Slubbers—The drawing frames which draw 
out the fibers of the cotton and make them parallel, and 
the slubbers on which these so-called slivers are wound 
up on bobbins, are ordinarily located between the carding 
section and the fine roving machines. The cotton has not 
as vet been reduced to a fine strand, and therefore does not 
require lighting of any better quality than that furnished 
for the earding. The machines are not very high and little 


trouble is experienced from shadows. It is common prac- 
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tice to extend the same spacing and reflectors used for card- 


ing to include the drawing frames and the slubbers. Some- 


times the lighting used in the fine roving section is used 


for these machines. Either 
FEET SPACING 

Between work Height Foot 

aisles con Square feet above Lamp watts candles 


taining rows per floor per average 
outlet feet outlet sustained 


system will do. 


Along 
work 
aisles of units 


100 
10 = *% 25 2 150 
200 
100 
150 


200 8% 
ee! es 2 


100 
150 
200 
150 
200 14 200 








VALUES RESULT- 
ae eg 


LAMP Works Buu 


Foot-CANDLE 
ING FROM Fics. 1, 
THESE VALUES ARE BASED ON NATIONAL 
LETIN No. 41, MADE 
WHEN RLM Domes anp BowL-ENAMELED Mazpa C 


Fic. 2. THe AVERAGE 


DESIGNS SHOWN IN AND 8. 


AND ALLOWANCES FOR DEPRECIATION 
LAMPS 
ARE USED. 

Frame.) 


Fine Frame, Jack 


» high and are commonly placed back to 


Roving (Intermediate, 
These machines are 
a work 


back forming a narrow back aisle, and faee to face 


aisle. The lighting requirements are getting more and more 
exacting in these fine roving processes, since the cotton rov- 
in each succeeding 


The 


usual practice is to provide good illumination in the work 


ing is being twisted and drawn smaller 
frame. The spindles are also increasing in speed. 
aisles. 
foot- 


shown in 


aisles, and make no extra provision for the back 


A good illumination for 
candles. A 
Fig. 3. 


these machines is 5 to 7 


common arrangement of units is 


(Continued on page 364.) 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


The Cash Cotton Mills, Gaffney, S. C., were bought 
from Dr. W. C. Hamrick, the receiver, on February 6, by 
C. M. Smith, president of the Merchants’ & Planters’ Bank, 
of Gaffney, for $300,000. It will be recalled that about a 
vear ago an involuntary petition of bankruptcy was filed 
against the Cash Mills, capitalized at $500,000, by several of 
Dr. 
denied insolvency and applied for a trial by jury, and on 


its creditors. Hamrick was named as receiver, but 
October 2, special referees appointed by court recommend- 
ed that the property be sold to avoid further expense, and 
the sale on February 6 was the subsequent result of an 
order directing the receiver to sell the mills. 

Mr. Smith, who was the successful bidder for the mills, 
stated that he was acting as agent for Wilson & Bradbury, 
of New York City, and that this concern are the new own- 
ers of the mill. Dr. Hamrick, who acted as receiver for the 
property, will be executive officer of the mills, it is an- 
nouneed by Mr. Smith, and W. R. Tattersall, superintendent 
of the Limestone and Hamrick Mills, will be the superin- 
tendent. It is planned to have the new organization per- 
fected and the machinery in operation as soon as possible. 


known as 


is stated, and will be 
Dr. 


renamed, it 


Mills, 


have been 


the 


mills 


Aima for Hamrick’s youngest 
daughter. 

Another mill property which was sold at auction on 
February 6 was that of the Fidelity Manufacturing Com- 
Charlotte, N. C. 
not offered as a whole, but the real estate, the machinery, 
ete., were offered separately. C. W. Johnston, head of the 


Highland Park Manufacturing Company of Charlotte, was 


pany, at This property, however, was 


the highest bidder for the real estate, which includes eleven 
acres of land, for $28,000; H. L. MeCall bid in the earding, 
spinning and power machinery at $50,000; and C. A. Ham- 
The Fidelity mill, 


which was ordered sold by the court following the appoint- 


ilton the weaving machinery at $10,000. 


ment of William Anderson as receiver some time ago, con- 
tains 8,500 spindles and 80 looms and has been manufae- 
turing damasks. The building is of standard brick con- 
struction, and there are 17 operatives’ houses on the 11 
of land. 

Report is to the effect that the Stonewall Cotton Mills, 
at Stonewall, Miss., will soon improve the plant extensively. 

The Eatonton Cotton Mills, Eatonton, Ga., have an- 
nounced that they will invest several thousand dollars in 


aeres 


improving and enlarging their mill and property. 
erection of a community house for operatives is planned, 
and consideration is also being given to the addition of 
considerable floor space to the manufacturing building. <A 
Boy Seout elub was recently organized at this mill, and 
other social features are being developed. A landscape 
specialist has been working on the grounds, and the side- 
walks have been laid and the village houses are undergoing 
renovation. 

The Hawthorn Spinning Company, of Clover, S. C., is 
erecting a two-story brick community building. 

Pine Hall, N. C., it is reported, will have a new tex- 
tile plant in the near future, to be known as the Pine Hall 
Manufacturing Company. The organization is incorporated 
with a capital of $25,000, and a number of leading citizens 
of Pine Hall and Spray are among the stockholders. Land 


The * 


for the plant has been purchased, and a number of sites 
Elee- 


The nature 


have been secured for homes and a hotel and garage. 
trie power will be developed from water falls. 
of the product to be manufactured has not been announced. 
Holt & Sons, Burlington, N. C., 
plate the addition of a roller covering shop to the equip- 
ment of the Aurora Mills. 

A warehouse is being constructed by the Cannon Manu- 


Lawrence S. contem- 


facturing Co., at Kannapolis, N. C. 

Contracts have been awarded on the new additions and 
improvements planned by the Vance Cotton Mills, at Salis 
bury, N. C. 


of floor space, containing 200 looms and other machinery, 


The new building will have 27,000 square feet 
driven by electric power. Lockwood, Greene & Company, 
Boston and Atlanta, are the engineers and architects. 

An addition of 48 new looms is planned by the Cara 
leigh Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C. 

Pee Dee Manufacturing Company, Rockingham, N. C., 
has let contract for the erection of a 60,000-gallon stand 
pipe for fire protection and other purposes. 

The the Roberdel 


Company’s No. 1 plant, Rockingham, N. 


sewage system of Manufacturing 
C., has been com- 
pleted, and work has been started on a system for the 
No. 2 mill. 

' Work on the spinning plant of the Highland Cordage 
Co., at Hickory, N. ¢ 
to. C-H. 


building operations. 


‘, was begun on Mareh 1, according 
director of the company in 
The building will be 80x420 feet and 


the 


Geitner, charge of 


will manufacture varns. Plans are being made for 
construction also of from 60 to 80 houses in the village. 
A warehouse 130x200 feet has already been erected. 

It is reported that the Miller Cotton Mills, Waco, Tex., 
plan a 60 per cent addition to their plant. 


The A. M. 
near Gastonia, N. 
stock from $400,000 to $1,000,000, will build a two-story, 


Smyre Manufacturing Company, at Ranlo, 


C., which reeently increased its capital 


300x125 foot, brick structure, and equip it with 15,000 
spindles and other yarn manufacturing machinery. They 
also plan the construction of 100 new cottages for em- 


B.) -@: Charlotte, N. C., is the 


architect and engineer for the addition. 


ployees. Biberstein, of 


Plans are being prepared by J. E. Sirrine & Company, 


of Greenville, S. C., and Dallas, Texas, for a new 10,000- 


spindle cotton weaving mill to be erected at the new 
Alabama State Prison at Montgomery, Alabama. 
Trenton Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C., will build an 


addition one story high, 50x105 feet, of modern mill con- 
struction. 

The capacity of the plant of the Western Reserve Cot- 
ton Mills Georgia 
doubled within the 
nounced by D. M. Mason, treasurer of the company and 


Company, at Quitman, Ga., will be 


next 18 months, it was recently an- 
vice-president and general manager of the Mason Tire & 
An- 
other mill with the same capacity as the present plant will 


Rubber Company, which controls the Quitman mills. 


be constructed, which will double also the population of 
the mill village. 

The Standard-Coosa-Thatecher head- 
quarters in Chattanooga, Tenn., is headed by A. G. Thateh- 


Company, with 


er, who was formerly president of the three companies 
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from which this organization was formed—the Standard 
Processing Company, the Thatcher Spinning Company 
and the Coosa Manufacturing Company. Other officers 
elected by the directors are: J. S. Verlenden, first vice- 
president; R. C. Thatcher, general manager; C. H. Miller, 
second vice-president; A. H. Thatcher, secretary; H. S. 
Thatcher, treasurer; P. F. O’Neill, superintendent Stand- 
ard plant; R. P. Clark, superintendent Thatcher plant; 
and George P. Haslam, agent Coosa plant, at Piedmont, 
Ala. 

It has been announced further that the Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Company will invest $2,134,125 at Piedmont, 
Ala., in a plant for the manufacture of cotton yarns and 
cloth. The present plant of the company at Piedmont, 
formerly known as the Coosa Manufacturing Company, 
contains 57,968 spindles for making combed yarns. 


The New England Mill Situation. 
Strikes against wage reductions in New England have 
They 
began a month ago when mills in Rhode Island announced 
54-hour 


caused a cessation of output in several large plants. 
a 20 per cent wage cut and a restoration of a 
week. In Rhode Island 
the middle of the month. 


alone, 35 mills were idle during 
The Amoskeag and Nashua mills 
in New Hampshire were shut down. The Hamilton mills 
of Lowell were closed. 

Reduction notices were posted in all the mills in Maine, 
inder the lower 
48-hour 

They 


won and have operated on a 54-hour schedule but owing 


and the operatives went to work as usual 
Maine, the 
week three years ago and fought the matter out. 


seale. In mills declined to grant a 


to the high costs of production they were unable to run 
in full. On some cloths orders were plentiful and satis- 
factory, notably on wide sheetings, pillow tubings, ete. 
But on the 
trades, southern mills undersold eastern mills and the wage 


many of goods used in the manufacturing 


change was the result. 

In New Hampshire, a 48-hour week was granted to the 
operatives during war time to avoid strikes. The legisla- 
ture did not pass a 48-hour law. When it became necessary 
to revise the wage scales downward this vear, the managers 
of the New Hampshire mills decided to inelude the restora- 
a 54-hour schedule in the announcement and this 


Rather than have friction, it was de- 


tien of 
led to strike votes. 
cided by the Nashua and Amoskeag corporations to close 
their plants and await developments. There has been con- 
siderable union talk and some effort is being made to call 
a special session of the legislature to enact a 48-hour law. 
It is not thought that any such law will be passed in ‘New 
the 
This state operates on a 54- 
with in Connecticut 


Hampshire at present. In Vermont wage cuts were 
accepted without question. 
hour schedule. No trouble 
where the 20 per cent eut and 54-hour week is acceptable. 


In Massachusetts a 48-hour law has been on the statute 


was met 


Efforts are now being made to repeal 
Notices of wage 


books for some time. 
it but give little or no promise of success. 
reductions were posted in Fitchburg, Ware, Palmer, Chi- 
copee, Lancaster, and Waltham, where there are gingham 
and colored goods mills. The reductions were accepted 
without question save in the ease of the Boston Mfg. Co., 
at Waltham, Mass., where a strike of 200 weavers oceur- 
red. The employees of these mills were told that if the 
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strike spread the mills would be closed. The strikers re- 
turned to work in a few days and accepted the new scale. 

In Lowell, only two mills posted wage notices, one the 
Bay State, the other the Hamilton. When the operatives 
of the latter failed to appear for work it was decided to 
close the mills. The Bay State lost a few operatives but 
in a few days they went back. In Lawrence, the Pacific 
mills went on a four-day working schedule because of poor 
trade. No wage notices were posted in this city, nor in 
New Bedford or Fall River. 

The Rhode Island situation was peculiar from the start. 
The B. B. & R. Knight mills posted notices and the Con 
necticut mills, having offices in Providence, R. I., did the 
same thing. The Connecticut workers accepted the re 
duction. The Rhode Island workers not only struck but 
became disorderly, especially in the Pawtuxet and Black 
Further north in the state, the Manville 


stone Valleys. 
Company posted no notices, and some other cotton mills, 


like the Lorraine, engaged on fancy tissues, did not fol 
low. For some time the spinning mills did not follow, 
but eventually they joined in. 
irregularity of action on the part of manufacturers in t! 


The consequence of the 


same state was to precipitate a serious trouble that finall: 
attracted the attention of the state authorities. After mil 
itia had been called out, government boards became bus\ 
and undertook to bring about conferences looking toward 
arbitration. At this time the strikes are still on. 
The lack of 


wage notices is the result of a series of differences arising 


unity among manufacturers in posting 


and other 


and New 


legislation things. 
Manufacturers Fall Bedford 
were ready to reduce wages last fall when the wage agree 


among them concerning 


outside of River 
ments were due to expire in the larger cities on December 1. 
Fall River and New Bedford declined to 
take the lead in reductions and the manufacturers outside 


manufacturers 
could not agree among themselves to put notices up and 
get a new scale established. 

A policy of delay was followed until late in January 
and when the Connecticut and Rhode Island mills brok« 
away most of the other manufacturers were disposed to 
wait and see what would happen. The decision of the 
Amoskeag Company to get down to a more reasonable 
basis of labor cost was precipitated in part by the naming 
of new prices on Fall cottons. Buyers would not orde: 
ahead at higher prices, except on the ginghams, and if 
became evident that the little business offering was going 
to be given to the mills that would and could meet the 
lower price levels demanded by the buyers. 

To some extent, the long delay in enacting a tariff bill 
was a cause for disunity among the manufacturers. Som 
of the manufacturers closest to the state of things in Wash- 
ington urged against any action toward cutting wages so 
long as manufacturers were asking higher protective duties 
Others thought that the matter of polities, tariffs, or any 
thing else, should not interfere with the handling of a prop- 
osition to put wages on a competitiye basis. These men 
contended that operatives were not being fooled by tariff 
matters, while mills would certainly lose their markets un- 
less something was done. 

It is the first time in many years that the mill men have 
not acted in concert and it is unsafe to predict what may 
happen when common policies cannot be urged upon. It 
is certain that Fall River and New Bedford will not act 














Don’t Blame the Roof 


COTTON 


This is where the 
trouble started 


when Flashings Go Wrong! 


Many a good roof is held respon- 
sible for leaks that are caused by 
faulty flashings. 


\n interesting case of such mis- 
placed blame 1s that of the Barrett 
Specification Roof on the State 
\rmory at St. Johnsbury, Vermont, 
laid in 1916. 


Some months ago, when the archi- 
tect’s plans for a new armory at 
Newport, Vermont, were submitted 
to the Adjutant General of the 
State, he refused to approve them 
because they called for a Barrett 
Specification Roof. In explanation 
of his refusal, he stated that the 
Barrett Specification Roof on the 
St. Johnsbury Armory had _ been 
leaking badly for several months. 


[he architect immediately investi- 
gated the trouble at St. Johnsbury. 
What he found there is shown by 
the illustrations. The roof itself 
was in perfect condition. 


But the flashings, which were the 
usual metal type, were in sorry 
shape. All but two joints of the 
base-flashings had pulled apart and 
the counter-flashings in many places 
had broken away from the wall. 


[he settling of the building, and 
contraction and expansion due to 


ANAL 





changing temperatures, had made 
the flashings absolutely worthless. 
No wonder the “‘roof”’ leaked! 


When these facts and the photographs 
were brought to his attention, the 
Adjutant General promptly approved 
a Barrett Specification Roof for the 
new Armory at Newport, V't., but 
insisted that Barrett. Flashings be 
used instead of metal. 





Note how slot 


The new Barrett Flashings. 


in flashing-block takes care of expan- 


1 contraction 

For permanent flat-roof buildings 
Barrett Specification Roofs are the 
choice of leading architects and en- 
gineers. This popularity is due to 
an enviable record for durability 
and economy. There are many roofs 
of this type that have been in ser- 
vice forty years or more and are still 
in good condition. 











Barrett Specification Roofs are mod- 
erate in first cost and are guaranteed 
by a Surety Company Bond, against 
all roof repair expense,— Type ““AA” 
for 20 years; Type “A” for 10 years. 


No more flashing troubles ! 


The new Barrett Flashings definitely 
solve the problem of permanent 
waterproof flashing construction. 
They are fully described in the 
Barrett Flashing Handbook and 
Flashing Service Sheets, copies of 
which will be sent to architects, 
engineers and contractors requesting 
same on business letterhead. Please 
address our nearest office. 
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until it is settled whether operatives elsewhere will accept 
the lower scales. 

Coincident with the wage troubles and the efforts to se- 
cure lower costs of production there have been some price 
reductions that have served to unsettle the markets. The 
fine count pereales were revised in price some weeks ago. 
The jobbers asked that the low counts be revised. Finally 
the large corporation printers acceded to the jobbers’ de- 
mands and reduced prices to a basis of 1154 cents for 
4-4 64-60s. 
Soon afterward converters met the price on light grounds 
only. Western jobbers began ta break prices to stimulate 
sales and at this time much price irregularity prevails. 


Low end draper prices were also reduced. 


It has been found impossible for mills to secure any 
large forward orders on competitive goods and on many 


non-competitive cloths there has been little or no business 


except for delivery within 30 to 60 days. In the fine goods 
field the disappointing volume of Spring business on wash 
fabrics has led to reports of stock accumulations, and 
while denials are made by manufacturers it is apparent 
that many goods were processed in advance of definite 
orders. A late Spring trade was expected and the belief 
now prevails that March will prove to be a very much bet- 
ter month than February. 

Fall River has been a consistent seller of goods in the 
past few weeks and the demand for odd counts and narrow 
widths has favored sales of many goods that were moving 
slowly through the winter months. Yet the curtailment of 
production going on in that center is very considerable, 
several of the large mills running but four or five days a 
In New Bedford, the mills have been busy on spe- 
cialties of many kinds and have not missed the business 


It is now 


week. 


on the more staple goods until very recently. 
stated that unless business quickens in March further cur- 
tailment will be seen in that center. 

No one is able to say what the outcome will be in Fall 
River and New Bedford when wage reductions are attempt- 
ed. The serious difficulty is the one of short hours and 
high taxes. 

A 20 per cent reduction at New Bedford and Fall River 
will not of itself place mills there on a competitive basis. 
Massachusetts has hampered her mills by a 48-hour law 
and operatives have not yet been able to overcome this 
Some of 
the best regulated and equipped mills at Fall River are 


handicap in the way of increasing production. 


not within a competitive basis by 6 cents a pound on print 
It is claimed that a 33 per cent reduction would 
still leave mills there much handicapped. 


cloths. 


The serious drawbacks are the high municipal and 
state taxes, the high freights, and the necessarily high rents 
operatives must pay when municipal and other taxation is 
on such a high level. Fall River mills are being taxed in 
many instances 6 per cent of their capital stock by the city 
and this does not include the taxes payable to the state 
and federal government. 

One of the singular facts of the situation now is that 
Trade in 
silk mills has not been good and some of the yarn mills 


help is more plentiful than it has been in years. 


have been running to less than capacity. Many miscellane- 


ous industries are inactive. The large wool goods mills are 


beginning to curtail, and so far as labor supply is concern- 
ed no basis for complaint exists. 


The manufacturers of longest éxperience in wage 
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troubles in the section say the last of the “bolshevik” war 
time spirit among the operatives is passing and it will not 
be long before the conditions are more settled. While 
operatives are still well provided with funds they are not 
disposed to dissipate them in long strikes. 

In a private talk with some of the labor leaders it has 
been stated that if no fight is made against the short hour 
system any reasonable wage reduction will be accepted. 
For the time being, Fall River and New Bedford will 
watch other sections fight the matter out and then will 
probably reduce wages without friction. 


Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER. 

New Orleans, February 18, 1922. 
Since our last review the market declined about two 
cents, which loss was recovered meanwhile, leaving prices 
at about the same level as they were one month ago. 

Many developments of a constructive nature contrib- 
uted to the improvement in the market, viz., the successful 
termination of the Washington disarmament conference, 
which was followed by a material advance in foreign ex- 
change and a decidedly easier tendency of money, and a 
remarkable farm products, has 
brightened the business outlook, especially in the West 
and South. 

Confidence in international affairs was made possible 
by the disarmament agreement reached by the allied na- 
tions, assuring peace for at least ten years, which is re- 
flected in a growing optimistic feeling in London and Wall 
Street, as noted by the further reduction in the Bank of 
England discount rate from 5 per cent to 4% per cent, 
and the London market rate is ruling at 3% per cent. 

The political troubles in India have cost England so 
much in the loss of trade, the British, failing to bring 
about harmony by. peaceful means, are about to resort to 
stern measures in an effort to restore order in India. Mean- 
while Great Britain has offered Egypt, where political 
unrest has prevailed also, terms tantamount to independ- 
ence, probably in order that the road to India may be open- 
ed. for trade and military operations. As a result Man- 
chester advices are more cheerful, cables reporting a better 
demand for goods from India and China, while the wool 
industry throughout the world is in a flourishing condition 


enhancement of which 


again. 

The strike of mill operatives in Rhode Island and New 
Hampshire has failed to spread to the other mill centers 
of New England, and present indications are that differ- 
ences will be adjusted in the near future. The strike had 
no appreciable effect on the cotton market. 


The consumption of raw cotton by American mills con- 
tinues large. Returns to the Census Bureau show that do- 
mestie consumption of lint cotton in the U. S. during Jan- 
uary was 526,000 bales vs. 512,000 in December of this 
season and 366,000 for January of last year. 

For the first six months of the season American mills 
have consumec 3,011,000 bales vs. only 2,337,000 for the 
corresponding period last season, while linters used 
amounted to 304,000 vs. 238,000 making in the aggregate 
3,315,000 bales against 2,575,000 last season. It is evident, 
therefore, that the United States will consume between 
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COTTON MACHINERY 


6,500,000 and 7,000,000 bales this season vs. only 5,402,- 
000 last season. 

The South having marketed 8,096,000 bales to date, 
about all of last year’s crop has come into sight, leaving 
only the surplus carried over in the interior at the close 
of last season, which was 4,690,000 bales, for spinners to 
draw from, so far as inland stocks are concerned. At this 
time last year the interior held 7,594,000 bales. 


Furthermore, the world’s visible supply of American 
cotton is down, to 3,798,000 bales vs. 4,380,000 last year, 
of which stocks at U. S. ports are only 1,105,000 vs. 1,397,- 
000 one year ago. 

The world’s visible of American is located today as 
follows : 


Bales Bales 

this year last year. 
EAVARBOOEW BIBER Aca tateliceil ec lie 590,000 613,000 
Manchester’s stock ..:........... 52,000 96,000 
Congenital S00GE 6k ice cease 593,000 456,000 
Mhioas Tor Ba pe:.. 6. ic eee 305,000 403,000 
eS ey Oe RISE Se BS deedes ws 1,105,000 1,397,000 
Stocks at 30 interior towns ...... 1,145,000 1,410,000 
Exports February 10th .......... 8,000 5,000 
Total world’s visible of Amer..... 3,798,000 4,380,000 


Therefore, cotton, present and prospective, appears to be 
in a very strong position, the supply being limited, making 
higher prices likely, especially if the demand becomes ur- 
gent, which is probable. 

Preparations for the next crop are not being carried 
on with any enthusiasm owing to credit restrictions due to 
fear of the weevil. Sales of fertilizer are reported small 
to date. According to returns to the American Cotton 





Association sales of fertilizer in the cotton region so far 
are only 17 per cent of what they were to even date last 
year. 





United Chemical Products Corporation, of Jersey City, 
N. J., manufacturers of chemicals, aniline dyes and dye- 
stuffs, announce the addition of a representative to their 
selling force in the South. Charles Crawford, who was 
formerly connected with the offices of E. S. Tennent, pur- 
chasing agent, of Spartanburg, S. C., has become asso- 
ciated with this company as salesman, it is announced by 
Mr. 
Crawford’s headquarters will be at the southern offices of 


R. T. Grant, the southern manager of the concern. 


the company in Charlotte. 


Mr. Grant, the southern manager, recently returned 
from a trip to the factory at Jersey City, and reports that 
last year’s business was one of the best in the history of the 
concern. He states that the company is increasing its sales 
force in the northern section as well as in the South, for 
the purpose of being better equipped to serve their cus- 
tomers. 

The southern office of the company has recently been 
moved from 803 Realty Building, to 307 Commercial Na- 
tional Bank Building, Charlotte, N. C. 





The Textile Division of the Gallaudet Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, East Greenwich, R. I., are bringing out a new inde- 
To those users 
who are familiar with Featherboards and Spur-Cap shells, 


structible picker stick for use on looms. 


the announcement of the addition of this new textile acces- 
sory to this company’s line will be of interest. 
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Notes About Men You Know. 


James W. Aumurty, superintendent of the Lynchburg 
Division of the Consolidated Textile Corporation, at Lynch- 
burg, Va., died on February 2, after an illness of several 
months. Mr. Ahmuty was born in Blackstone, Mass., on 
June 28, 1871, and had been connected with some of the 
largest cotton mills in his native state and in Alabama, 
North Carolina and Virginia. He went to Lynehburg in 
1916 with the Lynchburg Cotton Mills. 
of the Masonie order and of the Grace Memorial Episcopal 
Chureh, in which he was a vestryman, and always took 


He was a member 


an active part in the business, fraternal and religious life 
of the city. Besides his wife, he is survived by a sister, 
Mrs. James E. Dodge, and his father, James Ahmuty, both 
of Coneord, N. H. Funeral services were conducted on 
Sunday, February 5, at the Grace Memorial Episcopal 
Church, following which the body was placed in the tem- 
porary vault at Spring Hill cemetery, until later in the 
spring, when interment will take place at his former home 
England. 

Jack W. Horner, who for many years has represented 


in New 


Ashworth Brothers, Ine., card clothing manufacturers, has 
become connected with Joseph Sykes Brothers, manufac- 
turers of card clothing, ete., and will travel in the southeast- 
Walter B. Pratt, who reeent- 
as southern representative 


ern section for this concern. 
ly succeeded Richard Thomas 
for Joseph Sykes Brothers, will represent the company in 
the Carolina section, being assisted by Mr. Horner. 

M. H. Carter, for the past two vears overseer of spin- 
ning at the Social Cirele (Ga.) Cotton Mills, has resigned 
to become overseer of spinning at the Laurel (Miss.) Cotton 
Mills. 

DeEAN SvutTcLiFFE, who has been superintendent of the 
Pomona Mills, at Greensboro, N. C., for the past four years, 
has recently resigned this position to go to Augusta, Ga., 
where, it is understood, he will become manager of four 
mills. On leaving Pomona, Mr. Sutcliffe was presented 
with a handsome gold watch, chain and searf pin by his 
associates and employees of the mills. 

M. C. Putuurps, who has been overseer of weaving, has 
been appointed superintendent of the Pomona Mills, at 
Greensboro, N. C., sueceeding Mr. Sutcliffe. 

H. A. Newton, who has been superintendent of the 
Hampton Mills Department of the Pacifie Mills, at Colum- 
bia, S. C., under W. P. Hamrick, general superintendent, 
has been made superintendent of the Cocheeo Department 
of the Pacifie Mills, at Dover, N. H. 
succeeds John F. Minnick, whose resignation took effect 


In this position he 


on February 12. 

C. T. Faun has been appointed overseer of the cloth 
room at the Edna Cotton Mills, Reidsville, N. C. He was 
formerly overseer of the Buffalo (S. C.) Mills, and for 
several years was in charge of the cloth room at the Fulton 
Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. W. Bryeuam has resigned as manager of the Ozark 
Cotton Mills, Ozark, Ala., to return to his former posi- 
tion as general superintendent of the Prendergast (Tenn.) 
Cotton Mills. 

Witu1amM T. Bryan, of Athens, Ga., one of the most 
prominent business men of that city and well known in 
textile manufacturing circles as a cotton manufacturer, 


Mr. 
Bryan was a native Georgian, born at Union Point on 
August 23, 1867. He resided in Athens the larger part 
of his life, and in the early nineties became connected with 
James Y. 


died recently at a sanatorium in Battle Creek, Mich. 


the cotton business in association with the late 
Carithers. Later, after associating himself with other in 
dustries of the city, he became interested in cotton manu- 
the Southern Manufacturing 


Some years later he reorganized the Jefferson 


facturing and organized 
Company. 
Cotton Mills, at Jefferson, Ga., of which he was the pres- 
ident at the time of his death. In addition to his cotton 
manufacturing connections, Mr. Bryan was also connected 
with other institutions, being a director in the Southern 
Mutual Insurance Company, the Athens Railway and Elec- 
tric Company and the National Bank of Athens, and was 
also an enthusiastic and prominent religious worker of his 
community, and was much interested in education and the 
youth of his city. The remains were brought back‘ , to 
Athens from Battle Creek for interment, which was held 
in the Oconee cemetery. Surviving Mr. Bryan are his 


mother, his wife and one son, three sisters and two 


brothers. ° 

GEORGE Davip SIMPKINS, SrR., has become second hand 
in spooling and warping at the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
No. 1, Atlanta, Ga. 

Grorce B. Weber, Jr., formerly motor sales engineer 
with the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., has 


accepted a position as engineer with the Union-Buffalo 


Mills, Union, 8S. C. Mr. Weber is a graduate of the Ala 
bama Polytechnie Institute. 

J. W. SANDERS has become manager of the Montgomery 
( Ala.) Mills. 

J. R. Brace has accepted the position as overseer of 
carding at the Lavonia Cotton Mills, Lavonia, Ga. 


Cotton 


L. O. Bunton, recently superintendent of the Stand 
ard Cotton Mills, at Monroe, N. C., has accepted a position 
with the weaving department of the Canngn Manufactur- 
ing Co., at Kannapolis, N. C. 

J. A. THompson has been made overseer of spinning at 
the Bradley Mr. 
Thompson, who succeeds 8S. W. McLain in this position, has 


Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga. 
been overseer of spinning, spooling, warping and twisting 
at the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

O. N. Srarr, president of the Echota Cotton Mills, Cal- 
houn, Ga., died at his home there recently. 

J. B. Parker has resigned as superintendent of the 
3ibb Mill No. 2, Maeon, Ga., to accept a position with the 
Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. 

JoHN Hampton has been promoted from second hand 
M. M. 


Benton has been transferred from overseer of day spin- 


to overseer of spinning at the Fairfax (Ala.) Mills. 


ning to night superintendent at the same plant. 

C. G. Hiuu, who has been secretary and treasurer of the 
Amazon Mills, Thomasville, N. C., has been elected presi- 
dent and treasurer of the mill to succeed the late J. W. 
Robert C. Rapp has been made secretary to suc- 


C, A. Cannon was re-elected 


Cannon. 
ceed Mr. Hill in this position. 
vice-president. 

CHARLES IcEMAN has resigned as general manager of 
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the Marlboro Mills, McColl, 8S. C., and will devote his time 
to the management of the Iceman Knitting Mills, at Mon- 
roe, N. C. 


HENRY southern business 


Harpinc Tirr, prominent 


man and philanthropist, died at his home in Tifton, Ga., 
on Saturday morning, February 4, following a short crit- 


ical illness. Mr. Tift was a native New Englander, born 
in Mystic, Conn., on March 16, 1841, and belonged to an 
old New England family. After schooling in New Eng- 
land, he came South to Albany, Ga., and was connected in 
the saw mill business with his uncle, becoming general 
manager of the Tift Manufacturing Company at Albany 
in 1870. In 1872 he located a saw mill on the Brunswick 
and Albany railroad (now the Atlantic Coast Line), at 
a point that was later named Tifton for him. Enlarging 
his interests from the lumber business, in which he was 
a pioneer, Mr. Tift later organized the Bank of Tifton, 
of which he was president, and continued to expand his 
business connections until at the time of his death he oc- 
eupied the following positions: president, Tifton Cotton 
Mills and the Piedmont Cotton Mills and the Bank of 
Tifton; vice-president of the Central Grocery Company 
and Tifton Compress Company, the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany, and the Willingham-Tift Lumber Company of At- 
lanta; a director in the Georgia, Southern & Florida rail- 
road; and president of the Tift Silica Brick and Stone 
Company, of Albany. He was president of the CGeorgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association for many years. 

Mr. Tift was perhaps. best known for his beneficient 
donations to the cause of education, and was also largely 
interested in civic welfare and improvement. He made 
large donations to Bessie Tift College, at Forsyth, Ga., 
which was named in honor of Mrs. Tift, and by his gen- 
erosity secured the location of the Second District Agri- 
cultural School at Tifton, and by means and influence con- 
tributed largely to its operation. He is survived by three 
sons, H. H. Tift, Jr., and Amos Tift, of Tifton, Ga., and 
T. W. Tift, of Atlanta, and two brothers-in-law, W. B. and 
Baynard Willingham, both of Atlanta. It is understood 
that T. W. Tift will assume his father’s direction of the 
Piedmont Cotton Mills and the Tifton Cotton Mills. 

W. W. Poo.s, secretary of the Henrietta Mills, Hen- 
rietta and Caroleen, N. C., died at his home in Caroleen 
recently. Funeral services were held at Caroleen, after 
which the remains were taken to Charlotte for interment. 
Mr. Poole had been connected with these mills for a num- 
ber of years und had made an enviable record as a manu- 
facturer. He was well and favorably known in southern 
mill circles. 

Gro. W. Drarsorn, for a number of years agent of the 
Bay State Cotton Corporation, Lowell, Mass., has resigned 
his position, his resignation taking effect Feb. 1. He will 
remain with the company in an advisory and consulting 
capacity. 

Hvuaues L. Srever, representing the Borne, Serymser 
Company, 80 South Street, New York City, recently made 
his second trip through the South, introducing the Breton 
Minerol products of this company, and calling on the knit- 
ting mills and other textile plants operating dyeing and 
finishing plants. It will be remembered that Mr. Siever 
made his first tour of this section last October, being the 
first representative to make a personal introduction of 
these products. He stated that he was very much pleased 
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at the reception accorded him and Breton S and Breton 
Minerol F. He was accompanied by Mrs. Siever on this 
trip. 

C. A. Cannon, of Concord, N. C., has been elected pres- 
ident of the Tuscarora Cotton Mills, Mt. Pleasant, N. C., 
to sueceed his father, the late James W. Cannon. 

G. F. Jovy is the new cloth room overseer at the Adams 
Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. 

W. F. O’Pry has been made general superintendent of 
the Crawford (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 

W. W. Moore, who about six months ago retired as 
superintendent of the Riverside Division of the Riverside 
and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., died at his 
home in Danville on Sunday, January 22. He had been 
in ill health for the past two years and for the last six 
months had been failing rapidly. He was 55 years of age 
and is survived by his widow and three sons, Robert, Clif- 
ford, and W. W. Moore, Jr. 

A. L. DEANE has become superintendent of the Imperial 
Cotton Mills, which is erecting a new 12,000-spindle plant 
at Los Angeles, California. Mr. Deane has been super- 
intendent of the Denison (Texas) Cotton Mills, but was 
previously connected with the Bibb Manufacturing Co., of 
Macon and Columbus, Ga. 

JoHN G. Lesiiz, of New York, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Wiscasset Mills, Albemarle, N. C., succeeding 
the late J. W. Cannon. 

J. S. Erimp has been elected president of the Efird 
Manufacturing Co., Efird, N. C., to.succeed the late J. W. 
Cannon. Mr. Efird was formerly secretary, and is suc- 
ceeded in this position by H. L. Horton. 

W. F. McSwarn has been promoted from overseer of 
spinning to assistant superintendent at night at the Grace 
Cotton Mills, Rutherfordton, N. C. 

J. B. Moore has resigned as assistant superintendent of 
the Grace Cotton Mills, Rutherfordton, N. C., to become 
superintendent of the Lockmore Cotton Mills, York, 8. C., 
succeeding Fred C. Wood. 

R. W. Lewis, formerly superintendent of the Jackson 
Mills, Iva, 8. C., has accepted the superintendency of the 
Martinsville Cotton Mills, Martinsville, Va., succeeding 
J. E. Finlayson, resigned. 

B. F. O’Neax has been promoted from assistant super- 
intendent at night to assistant superintendent of the Grace 
Cotton Mills, Rutherfordton, N. C. 

C. B. Hunt, manager of sales promotion of Wads- 
worth, Howland & Company, 139 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass., recently made his regular semi-annual visit to this 
section representing his company. On this trip Mr. Hunt 
devoted a large part of his efforts toward the introducing 
of a new show card color proposition, but still kept in 
touch with his friends in the textile industry. 

Ropert C. Bocer, president of Boger & Crawford, 
Philadelphia, suffered a fracture of both legs and other 
painful injuries, when struck by an automobile on a 
street in Gastonia, N. C., on February 16. Mr. Boger was 
on this way to Lincolnton, where his company operates a 
spinning plant, and had stopped off at Gastonia when 
the accident occurred. He was taken to the City Hospital 
in Gastonia. 

Henry W. Satmon, assistant treasurer of the Whittier 
Mills Company, Chattahoochee, Ga., died suddenly at his 
home on Monday night, February 27th. 
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I take it for a psychological fact that practically all 
men like to read detective stories. 

Now I never wrote a detective story, buf I have written 
so darn much about textile machinery, textile calculations 
and things pertaining to textiles that I want to take a rest 
and write about something else, and perhaps the other 
readers of CoTton would also like a little diversion. 

But, being born and reared, so to speak, in the mill, I 
know I am not competent of writing about anything but 
mill work, so with this explanation the reader need not 
expect a detective story or anything else, except to hear 
an old mill man talk out of his head. We will excuse you 
from reading further unless your curiosity is aroused 
enough for you to run on down through these lines to see 
if anything may happen to be said that would fit your case. 

All detectives must have a case to work on, and taking 
up your case in particular, I just want to ask you one 
question and I want Corton to print that question in bold 
faced type and give it space enough so that you can cut 
it out and paste it in your hat. I want you to be sure 
to see it every time you crown your head. 

This question is such a vital one in your case, and as 
it is intended especially for you, the reader of these lines, 
1 want to ask you to promise to not answer the question 
for at least two weeks. Then some night, after the wife 
and kids are all gone to “Nappy’s town,” sit down and 
write Corron frankly, honestly and in your own way of 
talking, the answer to the most important question you: have 
ever been asked in your life. 

Now don’t try any tricks on an old timer, because some 
of my bitterest enemies have said that I can tell pretty 
well when a man is enlarging on the truth. And I am 
going to watch Corton for every answer, because I am in- 
terested in every ambitious mill man, and if you will answer 
this question just the way you feel about it, and give all 
the reasons, whys and wherefores, it will give, not only 
myself, but the many mill officials, the editors, and others 
a pretty fair idea whether you think you are made out of 
the right kind of material or not. 

You would be surprised to know the number of men 
who are looking for other men for some special] job and 
oftentimes the most casual remark will be the direct cause 
of a man being offered promotion, I have known of quite 
a few men who thought they were “big guns” until they 
“got fired.” 
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It will do you good to really know yourself. Very few 


men actually know themselves as well as they know some 


other men. 


This question I am going to ask you has been given 
much thought, it has been boiled down, criticized and an- 


alyzed, until it contains only seven words. But, golly! 


they are some big words—not in number of letters, but in 
And 
after all, yourself is the most important thing to you in 
It 
much money or religion you have, “yourself” is the most 
important thing to your dear wife and kiddies, the most im- 
portant thing to your employer, more valuable than the 


importance in giving you an insight into yourself. 


the world. It is your greatest asset. matters not how 


most costly machine or group of machines in the mill. 


Employers are fast beginning to realize that men are 
hard to find. 
job, but how? 


There is always somebody ready to “fill” a 
Does your employer believe he has in you 
He 


I am getting pretty 


the most valuable man he could find for your job? 
should. If not, whose fault is it? 
close to that question; just be patient, I'll give it to you 
in a moment. 
meaning. 
it, but after you smile then give it an 
But please don’t attempt to answer 


I want you to be prepared to realize its full 
Yes, I know you will smile when you first read 
ionest-to-goodness, 
fair, serious thought. 
it for at least two weeks—merely keep saying the seven 
words over and over to yourself every time you put on your 
hat. I’m not joking, I really mean for you to paste the 
question in your hat. If you will, you will soon find out 
what it will be worth to you. 


No man can keep this question constantly before him 


without running his job better. And if you continue to run 
your job better and better, promotion is just as sure to 


come as taxes. Here is the question: 


Would You Hire Yourself for Your Job? 


Having those seven words constantly in my mind has 
caused me to roll out of bed many a cold morning when 
the first 
whistle which would just give me leeway to get to the 


whistle blew instead of waiting for the second 
mil] on time. 

They have caused me many a time to get up from where 
I had sat down to rest and go hunt for something to do. 

They have caused me to do my very best to save a few 
dollars or a few cents on supplies. Those seven words have 
been the cause of my getting more production than my 
Mr. 
realize you have got ‘competitors? 


Ask yourself the question persistently for two weeks. 


competitors. Superintendent, Mr. Overseer, do you 


Then, if you are not able to answer it with a clear con- 
science, keep asking it, and you will continue to grow. 

The most successful overseer or superintendent is the 
man who can profit most by the experiences of other over- 
seers and superintendents. 
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ROME C. STEPHENSON 


PRESIDENT, ST. JOSEPH LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, SOUTH BEND, IND 
FORMER PRESIDENT, SAVINGS BANK SECTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The progressive and prudent business and banking thought of America 
has endorsed the idea of a complete audit of the commercial borrower’s 
books at regular intervals by a reliable and disinterested certified public 
accountant. 

The Reserve City Bankers’ Association, recognizing the importance of the 
complete audit, has gone on record in commending it as an essential practice 
in the regulation of sound business. 

The complete audit offers a two-fold advantage. It provides the business 
man with definite facts and figures concerning his affairs and it removes the 
temptation to appraise conditions with undue optimism. At the same time 
the complete audit strengthens the banker’s judgment in determining the 
actual condition of the borrower’s business, and thus contributes in a sub- 
stantial way to the development of exact information upon which all pros- 
perous business is founded. 


oe gill can. 
Published in the interest of better Business r 
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Static Electricity. 





EDITOR COTTON: 


It takes some nerve to start out to write about a sub- 
and yet admit in the very beginning that you ‘don’t 
snow anything about it. Still, when I confess to an ignor- 


ume concerning the sort of electricity that gives us trouble 


the manufacture of cotton, I do not believe that I am 
n a Glass by myself. 

It is undoubtedly a subject of some importance. You 
will hardly find a mill man who hasn't been up against it 


cood and hard more than onee, and vet I have never heard 


discussed in any meeting of mill men, nor have I ever 


seen more than one or two articles in any of the trade 


agazines that more than barely touched the subject, and | 
helieve that most of the silence can be laid to downright 
enorance and nothing else. 

So I am writing this, not with the expectation of im- 
parting any particular information, because I do not know 
invthing about it, but in the hope that some of the readers 
f Corron will be induced to open up and give us the bene 


of their knowledge and experience. 


Text books will tell you very little. The sum of what 
| have been able to learn from that source is about as 
ollows: 

(1) Statie or frictional electricity is generated by frie- 


tion between two bodies. These bodies may be almost any- 
hing from a stick of sealing wax and a silk handkerchief 

a leather belt and a steel pulley, or cotton fibers both 
hefore and after weaving and the moving parts of almost 
any machine it may go through in process of manufacture. 

(2) remember 
a master mechanic 


The more speed, the more electricity. 1] 
didn’t 
and who took out his spite by saying “they ran cotton mills 


who want to fix a humidifier 
a hundred years without these dam things, and since some 
Yankee invented one they can’t do without them.” He was 
right. Until high speed machinery came into use, troubles 
with electricity such as we have today were unknown, and 
looking into the future it would seem that with the increase 
of speed which seems inevitable, these troubles will increase 
inless prevented by some means more satisfactory than 
those we have at present. 

(3) Frictional electricity is presumably induced by 
a dry atmosphere and disappears in the presence of water 
or oil. For this reason it is considered necessary to install 
some sort of apparatus to introduce moisture into the air 
of a eotton mill so that the stock will be kept properly 
moist and will work into yarn in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. 
proper degree of humidity is more even and stronger than 
yarn spun with too little or too much, and practically all 
mills have some sort of humidifying system, more or less 


And yet I know of at least 


It is pretty well proven that yarn spun under a 


unsatisfactory and expensive. 
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We invite our readers to make use of this de- 
partment for the discussion of any and all prob- 
lems arising in the mill or the finishing plant. 
Questions, answers or letters need not conform to 
any particular style and will be properly edited 
before publishing. The editors do not hold them- 
selves responsible for any statements of opinion 
or fact which may appear in this department un- 
less so endorsed. This department is open to all. 





ene mill which has never had a humidifier of any sort and 
never will under the present management, and while I have 
the mill I told that it 
right winter and summer. 


never been in have been runs all 


So there you are. One man says this about electricity 
and tells us just what to do to get rid of it, another man 
says “no such thing’ and tells us something else and bot! 
apparently prove their point. 

About the last 


trouble with electricity in the eard room. 


have 
When the carder 
first began to grumble nobody paid any particular atten 


middle of October we began to 


tion to him, thinking it would last a day or two and go 
off as it generally does, but instead of getting better, it 
a day at a 
time when it refused to go from the doffer to the trumpet. 
Out of a 


ends 


vot worse. The bleached eotton had spells ot 


dozen or so eards there would be three o1 


rout 


down at a time with 


a couple of hands trying to 


keep them going. This meant a big box of waste every 


hour or so. Onee through the ecards, the bleach generally 


ran all right on the drawing, but with the colors it was 


the other way around. They generally did very well on the 
cards and refused to behave on the drawing. Nor was it 
always one particular color or the same color two days in 
succession, so it couldn’t have been the dyestuff. Some 
times the light shade of a particular dye would have elec 
tricity, sometimes the dark, but hardly ever the two shades 
at the same time. We ran 800 pounds of yellow which 
was dyed with a direct dye and should have given no 
trouble at all. For the first day and a half after we put 


it on the ecards it ran as well as could be desired, then it 
suddenly took a notion it didn’t want to be made into sliver. 
I tried five minutes to put up the end on a card and never 
got the web four inches from the doffer. The card sliver 
we had already run on this color, although it had given 
no trouble on the cards when it went through, now decided 
it didn’t the looks of thie 


frame, and rather than go through that Jittle hole would 


like the coiler head on draw 
prefer to come out sideways and choke up under the rolls. 
If it got into the roving can it would not lie down, but 
stand up around the sides. 

Same way with the light brown. We had to take them 


both back to the dye house and wash them over before they 
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would run. Other colors would run with the greatest en- 
thusiasm a day or two and then change their minds. To 
sum up the whole matter, we had as bad a case of elec- 
tricity as I ever saw and it stayed with us about a month. 
Naturally it made very bad work all the way through the 
mill and some of the filling was a caution. 

In the meantime we exhausted our imagination trying to 
account for it. First we said it was humidity, or the 
lack of it, but during the whole time the card room hygrom- 
eters showed from 60 to 70 per cent which certainly should 
have been enough, and wet and dry days had no effect so 
far as we could see. During this argument it came out 
that this card room was at one time robbed of all its 
humidifiers to supply the weave room and ran about a year 
without any humidifiers at all and without any particular 
trouble from electricity, certainly without as much as we 
were having at that time. 


Then somebody suggested that the cotton was too fresh 


from the dryer; hadn’t aged enough. So we went out into 
the warehouse and got some that had been out there a 
couple of weeks and it ran just as badly, maybe worse. 

Then somebody began to talk about putting a little 
softener in the wash water after the cotton had been dyed, 
but as we already had about a thousand pounds of raw 
stock we couldn’t spin as a result of a similar experiment, 
we didn’t try that any more. I might remark in passing 
for the benefit of those who have never tried it, that put- 
ting softener into a raw stock dye bath or using it in the 
wash water after it is dyed is the best method I know of 
to fix it so it will not run. Salesmen will recommend it 
sometimes, and I have used it up to four or five pounds to 
the 600 pound batch without doing any particular damage 
so far as I could see. It sounds reasonable to say that 
it replaces the natural oil of the cotton which has been re- 
moved in dyeing or bleaching, and maybe it does, but if 
a mill man goes much above that proportion he might just 
as well give the cotton to a mattress factory, for he will 
never spin it. 

When the bleach first began to show signs of electricity 
we tried to get rid of it by steam jets behind the ecards. 
It seemed as if this would certainly put enough moisture in 
the cotton, but I have seen a line of cards completely stop- 
ped from electricity with steam jets blowing between the 
cards all the time, and I have often thought that the steam 
jets rushing out of the pipes might possibly generate a 
good deal of electricity, instead of destroying it. Incident- 
ally, this is one of the best methods for the encouragement 
of ecard clothing salesmen. 


Then we put hot water on the floor and about the time 
we began to see some benefit from it, the cloth room over- 
seer came up and said we were spoiling a stock of cloth in 
the cloth room which was directly underneath. Then we 
gave a man a bucket of kerosene oil and a piece of waste 
and instructed him to walk behind the cards and throw 
a little oil on the japs occasionally. This will take the 
electricity out of a ecard for a while, but it has to be done 
over every few minutes and is another very good method 
for making a card clothing drummer feel that all is right 
with the world. 

On the draw frames the first thing we did was to put 
spirits of ammonia in the coiler head. This helped some 
and we also tried alcohol, gasoline, hot water and anything 
else that would evaporate, but couldn’t see that one was 
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any better than another. In the coiler hole we tried every- 
thing slick we could find, from taleum powder to graphite. 
We even tied a wire from a draw frame over to a water 
pipe with the idea of leading off some of the electricity. 
We tried everything anybody could suggest and all of them 
helped some and none of them stopped it. 


The whole business finally got so bad it looked as if 
the mill would stop. Then we did what we should have 
done in the first place—we went back to the dyehouse. The 
dyer had been saying al] along that he had not changed 
anything, but in talking things over we argued that if we 
could take back a batch of cotton that would not run and 
wash it over so that it would run all right, it might be 
that we were not washing it enough when we dyed it. This 
helped him to remember that about the time our trouble 
started he had increased the wash. There is a water pipe 
rigged up over the hydro-extractor in such a way as to 
run water into the cotton as it is being whizzed, and this 
arrangement had always been used to wash out the heavily 
dyed stock around the sides and along the bottom of the 
raw stock machine. About that time, however, the dyer 
had commenced giving all the batch that treatment, and we 
decided to stop it with the idea that it washed it too much. 
In the last wash water before the cotton is taken out of 
the dyeing machine we always run a good deal of salt. If 
this salt is left on the fiber, its hydroscopie action draws 
water from the air and thus keeps the cotton sufficiently 
moist to work well. By washing too much in the extractor 
we argued that we had washed the salt out again, so we 
went back to our former method. 


It also developed that on account of the carder kicking 
about the stock coming from the dyehouse too wet, the 
dyer had slowed down the dryer, so we speeded it up to 
what it was running at before. We thought that the work 
would go better if it were not so bone dry to start with, 
and our idea was right. These two things, combined with 
keeping the opener room doors closed and humidifiers 
going all the time in both the opener room and the picker 
room cured our troubles completely. 

I have related this somewhat fully for the benefit of 
those who have never been through such an experience, 
which I suppose are few, and for the amusement of those 
who have, which are many, and I would now like to have 
some of the old hands at this game answer a few questions. 

1. Is there any literature on this subject which treats 
of it in a thorough and reliable manner? In other words, 
how much do we really know about this static electricity, 
if anything? ; 

2. Will the rush of steam out through a nozzle gen- 
erate such electricity? J think it will, and am pretty sure 
it has been done experimentally. If so, am I not right in 
thinking that sometimes, under the right conditions, a steam 
jet will do more harm than good? 

3. Why does ammonia placed in the coiler head of a 
draw frame overcome electricity in the stock as it goes 
through? My guess is that being volatile ‘it moistens the 
fibers. If this is true, will not almost any volatile liquid 
do as well, and is there anything that will accomplish the 
purpose better? 

4. Is this electricity of a kind that can be led away 
by a wire properly placed or influenced in any way by 
outside conditions, such as being induced in a machine by a 
counter belt running above it? Is it inherent in the cot- 
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ton itself under certain conditions of the fiber, or can it 
be eaused by the electrical condition of surrounding objects? 

5. Does anyone know of any methods of overcoming 
electricity on cards, drawing, ete., better than the ones we 
used? If so, let’s hear them. 

6. Why should electricity affect the cotton on differ- 
ent machines? Why should one color give trouble on the 
ecards, but run all right on the drawing, while another will 
run perfectly on the cards but refuse to run on the draw- 
ing? 

When you begin to ask such questions most mill men 
will look at you as if they think you are foolish or else 
they will look foolish themselves and mumble something 
in their beards about “happen-so,”’ but I think it is time 
we looked this electricity stuff in the eye and got rid of 
it. Let’s hear from somebody who knows. : 


H. J. (Ala.) 





What is thought to be the first catalog ever issued on 
steel office and factory partitions exclusively has just been 
published by the Sanymetal Products Company, 986 East 
64th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. This company is well known 
in the metal toilet partition field, but began expanding its 
line about two years ago to take care of a widely increas- 
ing demand for metal partitions for offices and plants. The 
new catalog is attractively illustrated with a number of 
Sanymetal installations. Many of the adaptations of the 
company’s products should prove of interest to cotton mill 
owners. The catalog can be obtained by writing to the 
manufacturers. 








Streaky Warp and Shady Filling. 
Epiror Corton : 

I am forwarding you two pieces of gray cloth, which 
you will notice is streaky in the warp and shady in the 
filling. We have had much trouble with this difficulty, 
but at intervals. The roving is supposed to be of the 
same shade, but there is cotton going through at times 
that has a shade of the sample, and when the shady is 
not in the single filling it is in the plyed warp or filling 
of about the same numbers which is made in another part 
I should 
very much appreciate having any information as to the 
Wee Ws BON, Ee) 
| Note—This question has been answered direct by the 


of the vard from where the single filling is made. 
solution of my problem. 


Editorial Department, but if any readers have a suggestion 
to make concerning the matter, such suggestions will be 
appreciated.—Editor. | 


Another Spooler Tension Device. 


Epitor Corton : 

Among the many patented devices for applying ten- 
sion to the yarn on the spoolers is another ball and socket 
device originated by two New Bedford (Mass.) mill men, 
both department heads at the Booth Mill. This device is 
different from most others in that it is automatically self- 
threading and self-cleaning. It is simple in construction 
and has been running very successfully in the Booth Mill 
for the past four months and has proved itself to be prac- 
tical and efficient. 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY MAKERS 
For the Cotton, Cotton Waste, Wool and Silk Trades. 


Mixing, Opening, 
Carding, Preparing, 
Spinning, Winding, 
and Doubling Ma- 
chinery for Cotton; 
Machinery for 
Waste 
Carding, and Spin- 


ning on Various Sys- 


Opening, 


tems; Self-acting 
Mules and Cheese 
Winders for Wool. 


Polishing Machines 
for Sewing Thread; 
Patent Conditioning 
Machine for Yarn on 


Ring Bobbins. 


Cables: 
“UNION” 
Manchester, 
Eng. 


aa” 
REVOLVING FLAT CARD 


Constructed to give the maximum rigid- 
ity necessary for accurate setting and 
perfect running. Facings, joints, pedestals 
and brackets steady-pinned in position 
where necessary, obviating re-adjustment 
after being set to work. The tendency of 
ordinary keys to slip off their flats when 
subjected to the strain of starting is over- 
come by keying on all pulleys and most 
wheels by patent semi-circular keys 
recessed in the shafts. 


Patent Splicing 
Machine for the 
“Knotless” Y arn 
trade; Roving Waste 
Openers; Thread 
Extractors and Spin- 
ning and Doubling 
Frames for Silk. 


Also Tin Rollers, 
Fluted and Plain 
Rollers, Spinning 
and Doubling Spin- 
dles, Rings, etc. 


Codes: 
A. B. C. 5th, 
Bentley’s, Liebers 
and A. 1. 


HEAD OFFICE: UNION IRON WORKS, WEST GORTON, MANCHESTER, ENG. 
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The part of the mechanism which applies the tension 
to the yarn consists of a smooth metal ball of varying size 
according to the size of the yarn and the amount of tension 
The ball fits in a conieal socket which is open at 
There 


are guides converging on this slit for the purpose of thread- 


needed. 
the bottom and has a vertical slit down the side. 
ing. The yarn passes through the opening at the bottom 
of the ball receptacle and up one side and out over the 
top onto the spool. The metal ball rests against the yarn 
at some point during its passage through the conical re- 


ceptacle, and applies the tension without any seraping 





ANOTHER BALL TENSION DEVICE. 


Dirt or lint 
fall out at the bottom of the conical piece without impeding 


action that might take the nap from the yarn. 


the tension action in the least. 

This device is different from most others in that the 
inventors have succeeded in overcoming the kinking of the 
yarn. This problem has been solved by a stub rail which 
has been hung from the traveling rail of the spooler and 
on this stub rail there are placed pins to hold filling wound 
bobbins or eradles to hold warp wound quills. The tension 
device is fixed to the traveling rail of the spooler so that 
in action both the device and the yarn that is) being’ 
unwound travel up and down but are always in exactly the 
same relationship to one another, the distance being un- 
changeable. 

This device weighs less than a quarter of a pound and 
it has been found that the traveling rail is able to carry 
the weight of both the tension device and the bobbins with 
no special adjustment of the spooler. 

There five different sized balls the 
equipment of each device to give it a range from 8s to 120s 
yarn. The largest ball being suitable for anything up to 
30s; the next largest from 30s to 50s; the third for 50s 
to 70s; and the fourth for 70s to 90s; the smallest is for 


are necessary to 
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anything finer than 90s and up to 120s. 

The self-threading feature has proved to be popular 
with the operatives as there are no eyes to thread and noth- 
ing whatever to do after piecing up the broken end except 
to place the yarn against the guide which automatically 
carries in into the tension cup. W. A. K. (Mass.) 


Replies to “E. H.” on Breaking Strength. 


Epriror Corron: 
With reference to the 
January number, stating that he 


letter of “E. H. (Mass.)” in the 
wants to inerease the 


breaking strength of his varn, it might be that, in an 


effort to locate his difficulty, a “lueky shot in the dark” 
by someone will point to the particular process or condi- 
How- 


“standard” in breaking strength can be 


tion of things wherein lies the source of his trouble. 
ever, as a loss from 
traced to each process in turn, even going all the way back 
to the raw material] itself and then on to the spinning frame, 
unless one were “on the spot,” it might be impossible to 
locate the difficulty. 

My suggestion to “KE. H.” Start with the 


material and see that the cotton is of good body, character 


is this: raw 
and of even staple (1 inch in length in this ease), grading 
Allow 
bales of a weak character, or those containing a large per- 
of “lint” that 
“stapled” and is composed mostly of wasty, short fibers 
the 
If absolutely necessary to use several such bales 


average Strict Low Middling to Low Middling. no 


centage cotton breaks too easily when 


and use no waste except usual roving and drawing 
waste. 
in a “mix” he should do this in the ratio of 1 to 10 of good 
edtton. 


venient, never less than ten, whether he 


He should use as many different “marks” as eon- 
mixes in mixing 
bins or spreads the cotton around the bale breaker. 

The cotton samples should be “gone over” by_a com- 
petent cotton man, when the cotton is purchased and again 


when it arrives at the mill; redrawn samples should be 


looked at and checked with the original samples, thus 

making sure that the mill is getting what was bought. All 

bales not up to “grade and staple” should be rejected. 
So much for the most important part of all—the raw 


material. Unless the raw material is of good quality, then 
“FE, H.” or any other mill man may scheme and try and try 
again, but he will not get what he is after, in this case a 
proximity to the standard break. 

Assuming that the raw material is of good quality and 
properly mixed, let’s have a look at the pickers, The 
speeds of the beater, fan and feed roll should be checked 
up. The speed of the beaters should be 1,200 r.p.m. for 
two-blade, 800 for three-blade, and 700 for Kirschner. The 
fan speed should not be over 1,000 r.p.m. unless absolutely 
necessary to properly throw the stock onto the sereen. The 
blows the finishers, 35 


on the intermediates and 25 on the breakers and openers. 


per inch should average 40 on 


Then let us proceed as follows: 
See that the screens and cages and selvage leathers are 


in good condition. Set the feed rolls at 3/16 of an inc 
from the beaters and the grid bars 3/16 of an inch 
apart. Weigh every third lap from the finishers and allow 


no variation greater than 14 pound each way from stand- 
ard. Re-run all laps heavier or lighter than this. 

With all these points correct, having made the 
sary adjustments of the feed, fan and beater speeds, and 


having secured the proper settings on the feed rolls, grid 


neces- 
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This Anchor Post Dreadnaught Stockade, with its Gates, 
is installed at the plant of Willamette Iron & Steel Co., 
Portland, Ore. 


“NAT Plan Your Fences Now 


Anchor Post Electrically Welded Double 
Gate Type E. Hung on Galvanized Iron March is a go | month in which to 


Gate Posts Size No. 28, 8%” dia. Single 


Gates: 17’ 2” 1) 2°: Ww =. = 2’. ° 
oubl Sy. 30”. 3 arrange for factory improvement 


Double Gates: 34, 36’, 38’, 40’. 
Telephone RESPASSING, with all its attendant evils and losses, 
Writ _ ae 4 always increases as the weather gets warmer. There 
FERS OF veere is no better time for building a fence than now, when the 
frost is leaving the ground and making erecting easier 
and costs lower. 
A high protective Anchor Post DREADNAUGHT STOCK- 
ADE surrounding your property, protects the plant and 
gives you additional ground for storage, routing, or manu- 
facturing. The heavy electrically welded gates localize en- 
ile cae trances and exits and improve plant efficiency. 
Someries iat es Now is the time to plan, and to get prices. 
imhwn Our representatives in 23 principal cities are ready to go 
(Se over the land with you now, and to quote you prices. 
ROCHESTER. N.Y Telephone, write or wire. It costs you nothing to get a 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
Real Estate Trust 
Main Street, Ea 


MENDOTA, £2 quotation; and now is the time to arrange for the work, if it 


icho Turnpik 
CHIC AOE, South Dearborn Stree is to be done during the spring or summer. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. +4 
Guard 


Mi coe ae ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 


t t Buildu 


mmo NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 52 CHURCH STREET 
2011-2013 Penn Avenue FACTORIES: GARWOOD, N. J.—CLEVELAND, O. 2387-@ 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
141 Fourth Street 


PERMANENT — BECAUSE THEY ARE GALVANIZED 
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bars, ete., we can now go ahead feeling that the pickers 
are o k. 

In looking over “E. H’s.” doubling and drafting infor- 
mation I ean find nothing radically wrong and would not 
suggest any changes, except that it might be a good plan 
to make a 5.00 hank roving in place of the 5.50 hank 
now being made, with slight change of draft on the slub- 
ber and intermediates to compensate for same, all of which 
will be dealt with later. Now let us pass on to the cards. 

I would suggest that the average speed of the card cyl- 
inders be 160 r.p.m., with a 400-r.p.m. speed for the licker- 
in, and from 10 to 12 r.p.m. for the doffer, preferably 10 
if this will adequately care for production needs. For the 
card settings I would suggest the following: licker-in to 
cylinder, 10 gauge; feed plate to licker-in, 10 gauge; bot- 
tom knife, 10 gauge; top knife, 12 gauge; sereen, 34 
gauge; doffer, 5 or tight 7; comb, 7 to 10 gauge; flats, 10 
gauge; back and front plate, 34 gauge; adjusting setting 
for top of front plate in accordance with the amount of 
strips desired. 

Now each ecard should be looked over to be certain that 
the web is clear and not cloudy and that the card is doing 
good work, 

Next come the drawing frames. For 1-inch cotton, 
however, I think it better to have two processes of drawing 
rather than three, which is what “E. H.” is using, for it 
is only long staple, combed stock that requires three pro- 
cesses of drawing, one prior to combing and two after- 
ward, and I believe that the majority of mills using 1-inch 
stock now use only two drawing processes. 

It is frequently the case that a loss in breaking strength 
ean be traced directly to the drawing or attenuating pro- 
cess, either on the drawing frames or speeders. Perhaps 
these can be eliminated from consideration in this case if 
given reasonable speeds and proper settings, and I would 
suggest that the speed of the front roll average 400 r.p.m., 
and that the following roll settings be given a trial: 
Front to 2nd 2ndto3rd 3rd to Back 


Breaker ........ 11/2 ineh 15/8 inch 13/4 inch 
Intermediate 17/16 inch 19/16 inch 13/4 inch 
Finisher 13/8 inch 11/2 inch 15/8 inch 


These distances are from center to center of roll. 

Next “E. H.” should check up on, the gearing of the 
drawings and also on the break drafts, and check over the 
tension gearing to be sure that there is the correct amount 
of tension between front roll and calender roll; there should 
be just enough tension draft at this point to keep the end 
from sagging too heavily and at the same time not enough 
to stretch the web, thereby causing uneven work. 

Then the leather top rolls should be looked over and 
tested for “trueness” by rolling upon a plane surface. If 
any are uneven they should be re-buffed in a high-speed 
lathe and re-varnished. The drawings should be scoured 
at least once in three months and careful ‘attention must be 
given to oiling the top rolls, as this will prevent their 
dragging and causing uneven sliver. 

Card, breaker and intermediate drawing sliver should 
be sized once each week; finisher drawings twice a day; 
allowing three grains each way from standard after making 
due allowance for weather conditions. 

The next process is the slubbers, and I would suggest 
the following speeds, drafts and twists for these machines: 
Front roll speed, 12 x 6 slubber, 180 r.p.m. 60 grain sliver 
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fed, .60 hank delivered. 
plier of 1.0 to 1.1 Vhk. 
to 2nd, 1% ineh; 2nd to front, 134 inch. 


Draft equals 4.32—twist multi- 
Roll settings for slubbers, back 
This hank rov- 
ing and draft is very reasonable and there is, therefore, no 
need to change it. 

With a .60 hank slubber roving, with a draft of 5.17, 
it might be advisable and profitable to make a 1.55 hank 
intermediate roving. Using on the intermediates a twist 
multiplier of from 1.2 to 1.3, front roll speed not over 150 
r.p.m. fora 10x 5% frame. Roll settings on intermediates, 
back to 2nd, 154 inch; 2nd to front, 13/16 inch. 

With this 1.55 hank intermediate roving, using a draft 
of 6.45, make a 5.00 hank roving on fine speeders. Roll 
settings on fine frames, back to 2nd, 19/16 inch; 2nd to 
front, 11/8 inch. Speed of front roll, approximately 120 
r.p.m.; spindle speed, 1,300 r.p.m. Using twist multiplier 
of from 1.3 to 1.6, depending upon how work is running 
in the spinning room; about 1.4 should be sufficient in 
most eases. Size fine speeders every day with the exception 
of Saturday, and keep a “weather eye” on the “spinner’s 
dajly size.” 

Careful attention to sizing in the ecard room should 
eliminate ureven yarn providing the raw material is of 
even quality. 

If there are humidifiers around the fine speeders, the 
temperature should be kept at 75 degrees, approximately, 
and the wet bulb at 67, or 8 degrees lower. The relative 
humidity should be kept at 66 degrees, especially on these 
snappy dry days. 

It will be found that unless there is a proper amount 
of moisture circulating around the roving frames, the 
stock becomes brittle, snaps easily and has no “feel” at all. 

Naturally, I expect to hear that humidity is unnecessary 
in the card room. Quite true in some cases, and especially 
so about the cards. It should be used there only on par- 
ticularly frosty mornings to get started. 

By keeping the relative humidity around the fine speed- 
ers and in the spinning room at 66 degrees, the tendency of 
the yarn to become brittle and snap too easily will in part 
be eliminated, and it will also help to make a more even 
yarn. 

With a 5.00 hank roving, having plenty of twist, it will 
not “break back” or stretch on the spinning frame creel. 
A simple, although, perhaps, not exactly scientific way, to 
test this is to take several bobbins of roving, stand them 
end up on the, floor or some other plane surface; if the 
roving is strong enough to start the bobbin revolving and 
overcome the friction of the weight of the full bobbin on 
the floor without breaking off short, no trouble will be 
experienced with it later. 

From 5.00 hank roving, with a draft of 12, I would sug- 
gest that the 30s yarn be made using a twist multiplier of 
4.75. <A spindle speed of 9,500 r.p.m. and a front roll 
speed of 116 r.p.m. will give a multiplier of 4.74, which 
should be sufficient in the large majority of cases for this 
class of work. 

To my mind, there isn’t any special reason in believing 
that the addition of one pound to the weight on the spin- 
ning rolls will prove beneficial; provided the leverage is 
not at fault and that the weight is properly distributed. 
However, there is nothing like trying, and as the weight 
has been increased with no visible results, it is a very 
probable evidence a lack of weight is not the basic difficulty 
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in “E. H.’s” case, and that a change of weight is not the 
solution to his problem. 

I started out to answer what at first glance seemed a 
simple question, but from personal experience, I know 
that unless one has a magie “divining rod” with which to 
locate the trouble, the best and surest way is to start at the 
beginning and check each process, and when sure that every- 


thing is all right, then move on to the next. In this way, 


‘ 


nothing is left undone, and nothing remains to “guess at” 


or “think about.” It is with this idea in mind that I have 
written this—in the hope that these suggestions will be of 
some benefit to “E. H.” or to some other reader who may 
be having similar difficulty. If that aim is achieved, then 
this long-winded essay will have served its primary object, 
which is helpfulness. 

[ shall also be glad to hear from any of CorTon’s read- 
ers should anyone find anything in this letter that seems 
remiss or impractical. a Ys 2 (RT) 
EpiToR CoTTon: 

I believe “E. H. (Mass.)” is starting at the wrong end 
of the line to overcome his troubles and increase the break- 
ing strength of his yarn. While there may be some trouble 
in the spinning, I am sure that he could do more good by 
But, of all things, 
he should not open the rolls on the spinning frame to 1 1/16 


changing a few things in the carding. 


inches; he was all right at 1 inch for the 1-inch staple he 
is using. 

My first suggestion in this case would be to open the 
cotton in as large lots as possible, and, if the mill hasn’t 
an opener, to mix it well by hand, as “E. H.” says his 
numbers vary pretty badly and where there are uneven 
(I am spin- 
ning 28s hosiery yarn from 1-inch cotton and the breaking 
I mention this 


numbers, there also will be found weak yarn. 


strength of the varn averages 55 pounds. 
before going on, just to let it be known that the suggestions 
that will be made in this letter are not theories or experi- 
ments. ) 

Then I would recommend that he run his beaters at 
the following speeds, three-blade beater on breaker, 1,000 
r.p.m.; two-blade beater, 1,260 r.p.m.; Kirschner beater, 
1,100 r.p.m. 
inch from the face of the feed roll; the two-blade beater 
14 of an ineh from the feed roll; and the carding or Kirsch- 


I would set the three-blade beater 1% of an 


ner beater 3/16 of an inch. The fan speed will depend al- 
together on the hang-up, that is the height of the dust flue, 
but it should be enough to pull the cotton from the beater 
to the sereens and make it stick there rather than flop 
around and cause lumps and thick and thin places in the 
laps. ‘ 

I would set the eveners on the finisher pickers so the 
correct weight of lap might be made with either three or 
four Japs on the apron. This can be done by adjusting the 
lever that operates the evener motion. If the laps are giv- 
ing trouble by splitting, I would get some good split lap 
preventers; there are several on the market and in 4 ease 
of this kind are a very good investment. 

The draft on the intermediate and finisher should not 
be over 4, if it is at all possible to get along with this 
short a draft, using a 12-ounce lap instead of the 13-ounce 
lap now being used. This should go through the ecards with 
the same draft of 108 that “E. H.” is now using, which 
will give a 46 grain sliver—or still better, use an 11-ounce 
lap which will give a still lighter sliver. The weight of 
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course will depend on the amount of ecards, but the sliver 
should be lighter, even if the doffer has to be speeded up 
to take care of the poundage it is necessary to put through 
It is better to run the eards all the time and 
The drum grinders 


the ecards. 
over-time rather than to crowd them. 
should make at least 700 r.p.m. and the traverse grinders 
600 r.p.m. No earder should allow the ecards to get to the 
place where they have to be ground to be sharpened, but he 
should have them ground often enough to keep them sharp. 

It is best to wateh the formers that hold the top flats 
in place to be ground. Sometimes these get in such a shape 
that they do not hold the flats properly to give the right 
shape—that is the heel will be ground off, leaving the toe 
with long teeth, and when they get in this condition the 
only part of the flats that are doing any work are the long 
teeth on the toe. 

Lickers-in must be kept sharp and in good condition. 
The bearings are also important, as this is one place where 
a lot of weak yarn can be made if the bearings are worn. 
as this will destroy the adjustment. If the bearings are 
badly worn, the cheapest and best way is to install new ball 
bearings. 

Now “E. H.” may not have any of these troubles, but 
if his 30s warp yarn is breaking at 45 pounds he must have 
something wrong somewhere—that’s a cinch. There is the 
chance that he has some of last year’s cotton that is caus- 
ing his trouble, as there is a lot of it that is pretty bad. 
On the other hand, 45 is pretty low with a multiple of 5.00 
because this is some twist. 

On the drawing, I would suggest that the draft be equal- 
ized between the three processes. That is, instead of hav- 
ing a draft of six on the first two and five on the finishers, 
let him draft 5.66 on each process, using a 46 grain card 
sliver which will give 52 grain sliver on the third or finisher 
drawing. As a matter of fact, however, I really believe 
“BE. H.” would get better results if he would cut out the 
third process entirely; certainly his breaking strength would 
be better. But anyway, 52 grains is as heavy as the draw- 
ing sliver ought to be to spin 30s yarn. 

A draft of 4.32 on the slubbers, with a 52 grain draw- 
ing sliver, will give a .71 hank roving; doubling two and 
a draft of 5.30 on the intermediates will give 1.85 hank 
roving; and doubling two again and a draft of 6 on the fine 
frames will give 5.52 hank roving. I see nothing wrong with 
the draft he is now using in the spinning room, but would 
suggest that he watch out for tension draft on the draw- 
ing frames and fly frames. The best way is to always be 
sure that the ends are running as slack as it is possible 
to run them, both on the drawing and fly frames. Not 
to the point where they will give trouble, of course, but the 
only way to tell whether or not they are being run as slack 
as they will stand is to have the fixer try them out once 
or twice a day to see if they will stand one tooth slacker; 
not all the frames, but part of them; if one will run if 
the others will, provided, of course, that the humidity is 
the same all over the room, and it should be if it is not. 

The main trouble in this case, it seems to me, is that 
“BE. H.” is starting off with his sliver too heavy. This 
in $tself would cause the numbers to vary and the breaking 
strength to go down, because it is necessary to overdraft 


We had the 


same thing to contend with, and we couldn’t see how we 


in several places in order to produce 30s yarn. 


could reduce the weight of the card sliver and make the 
eards keep up, so the first thing we did was to eut the 
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iver down on the cards and bring the doffer speed up 
nough to make up for the production lost by using the 
rht sliver. Then we began running the ecards through the 
on hour and starting them up an hour earlier in the 
yrning. Then we went to work and equalized the drafts, 
nd since then we haven’t had any trouble with variation 
numbers or breaking strength. 

I would suggest that “E. H.” let us hear more from 
im through the eolumns of Corton. 
til his 30s yarn breaks up to standard. 


He shouidn’t stop 
Any other readers 
The diseussion will do us 
Uncle Dudley (Ala.) 


ho ean help him should do so. 


ll good. 


EprtoR COTTON: 

An interesting problem is presented in the January 
H.” who seeks to increase the breaking 
The data which he gives does not 


number by “E. 
strength of his yarn. 
seem to indicate directly the cause of his difficulty, as his 
weights, drafts and doublings all seem normal and reason- 
ible. Evidently there is something fundamentally wrong, 
as is indicated by the unevenness of his yarn and the heavy 
twist with which he is striving to increase his breaking 
strength. Twist, however, will not remedy his unevenness 
ind if he is using correspondingly heavy twist on his rov- 
ng frames it may increase his difficulty. 

As far as the mechanical processes are concerned, I 
would suggest that he look carefully for indications of “eut” 
If such 
found it can be remedied by a better setting of the rolls 


drawing sliver and uneven roving. evidence be 
on his drawing or roving frames, or, if his sliver or roving 
can be made to draw more evenly by decreasing the twist, 
immediate improvement in the evenness of the yarn ought 
to follow. 

There is another possible cause for his difficulty at this 
time of the year, of which he makes no mention, and that is 
a Jack of atmospherie moisture. If he is trying to ecard 
and spin in too dry an atmosphere, it is possible that this 
may be the whole cause of his trouble. A relative humidity 
of 50 to 55 per cent in his card room ought to reduce 
the percentage of card waste and improve the operation 
of his drawing frames and about the same humidity in his 
roving should enable him to run his frames with a minimum 
of twist and a much more even roving because of the smooth- 
ness with which the roving will draw in passing through 
the rolls. 

[ should suspect that if he ean perfect the quality of 
his fine roving frames by increasing his humidity, that his 
yarn would show an immediate and marked improvement, 
both in evenness and in breaking strength, which would be 
still further heightened if he can maintain from 55 to 60 
per cent humidity in the spinning room itself. 

A. W. T. (Mass.) 
kprItoR COTTON: 

I think “E. H. 


frames. 


(Mass.)” will find that his trouble is 


in the drawing However, he should not expect 
to have his varn break much over 50 for 1-inch American 
cotton. 
breaking in the neighborhood of 54 to 56 I call it very good. 


When yarn made from such a low-grade stock is 
The first thing I would do if I was in “E. H.’s” shoes, 
would be to reduce the weight of the lap to 11 ounces. 
The weight of the card sliver is o k like it is. Then, on 
the breaker @rawing, I would set the rolls as follows: For 
common leather rolls, center to center, Ist to 2nd, 13/16 
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inches; 2nd to 3rd, 1% inches; 3rd to 4th, 134 inches. 
For metallic rolls, 1st to 2nd, 1% inches; 2nd to 3rd, 15/16 
inches; 3rd to 4th, 17/16 inches. “FE. 


ing sliver seems o k. 


H.’s” breaker draw- 


On the intermediate or second process drawing I would 
reduce the weight of the sliver to 45 grains and inerease 
the speed in proportion. However, I would not run the 
front roll at a speed exceeding 380 r.p.m. for common rolls 
nor more than 450 r.p.m. for metallie rolls. I would set 
the rolls on the second and third processes of drawing 
1/16 of an inch closer than on the breaker drawing, and 
reduce the weight of the finished drawing to 40 grains, 
speeding up proportionately; “E. H.’s” 60 grain finished 
drawing sliver is much too heavy. 

The .60 hank roving on the slubber seems all right, as 
do those on the intermediate and fine frames. On the spin- 
ning frame I would set the rolls at 11/16 of an inch. 

Let “E. 
two and then run it through separately to the ring spin 
the 


be able 


H.” try the foregoing hang-up on a eard or 


ning frame; after the change I believe he will find 


work on all fly frames more coherent and 
to take out 

A few years ago I was up against a proposition similar 
to the one “KE. H.” has. 
mills and had been in charge of the room but a few hours 
found it to 70 


the second hand and asked 


le may 
a tooth of twist. 


I was earder in one of our yarn 


the drawing sliver and be 


ealled 


him if my predecessor had changed the weight of the finish- 


when I sized 


erains to the yard. I 
ed drawing sliver, and he replied that he had, but that 
it had been some time before, and added that prior to the 
change the weight of the sliver was 85 grains, but when 
he had enough roving on hand he had reduced it to 70 
grains. (Do you wonder why the man lost his job?) 
The filling yarn was full of thin places, but when I re- 
duced the finished drawing sliver to 40 grains the conditions 
in the light 
places appeared in the yarn, but nothing like what occur- 


mill improved almost immediately. Some 


red in the old yarn. I am sorry that IT have no record 
of the breaking strength, but I know it was in the neigh- 
borhood of four or five pounds better after I reduced the 
weight of the finished drawing’ sliver. 

I hope “E. H.” will get the right dope in these columns, 
and in closing would like to repeat that I am almost posi- 
the drawing hang-up. 


Wash (Mass.) 


tive that his trouble is in 


Epitor CoTron: 


to “BE. H. 


who wants to inerease the breaking strength of 


I would offer the following suggestions 
(Mass. )” 
“his yarn, and asks for suggestions that will help him do 
this. 


ment 


If he will shorten the drafts in the carding depart- 


from those which he gives in his letter, and will 


see that the feed plates on his cards are not set too close 
to the licker-in, I believe he will improve the strength of 
If the setting is too close, he cannot get a good 
find that a 12 


feed plate to the licker-in 


his yarn. 
breaking strength on the yarn, I number 
gauge is a good setting for the 
for l-inch American cotton, such as your correspondent in 
dicates he is using. 

that “E. H.” have the drawing 
rolls properly cleaned and oiled and have the cleaning 


would suggest 


I also 


done regularly, not allowing dirt to become packed in the 
flutes of the rollers. 


Following is a lay-out of drafts and weights for the 
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A — K i L f an On one side of the picturesque and historic Hudson is 


the most beautiful sky-line in the world, while on the 


AND opposite shore, buttressed by the Palisades, is a great 
manufacturing center, including Newark and environs. 


One of the first to realize the natural geographic 
advantages of the section for manufacturing purposes 
was the Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co., which under- 


took the manufacture of an extensive line of dyestuffs 
back in 1898. The company makes most of the 
intermediates entering into the manufacture of its 
Acid, Basic, Chrome and Direct Colors. 


Removed but a short distance from the Central plant is that of the Consolidated Color & ChemicalCo. The 
colors made by them are augmentative to those of the Central line, including many of the important Sulphur 
group, so the result of these two is a complete and well-balanced line of Acid, Basic, Chrome, Direct and 
Sulphur Colors, as well as nigrosines, oil colors, wood stains, turkey red oils and the like. 


In conjunction with these the Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. also produces a line of sizing, softening, 
bleaching and finishing materials, known to the trade as the ““VICTORIA”’ products. 


The products of the two companies are distributed through the sales organization of H. A. Metz & Co., 
Inc., having its principal office at 122 Hudson Street, New York, with branches in Boston, Providence, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Charlotte and San Francisco. 


In addition to these Made-in-America products we will procure for you on import licenses colors not as yet 
made here in sufficient quantity or of suitable quality or at reasonable prices. 


This alignment of manufacturing facilities enhanced by access to goods not available here, administered by men 
whose equipment includes an experience of more than forty years, must appeal to all consumers of dyestuffs. 


HAMETZ & CO“ 


One-Twenty-Wvo Hudson Street, New York City. 
Boston Philadelphia Providence ( hicago 
Charlotte San Francisco 
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carding department which I believe “E. H.” will find to be 
a good one for his work. It will be noted that in several 
places it is at variance with the lay-out “E. H.” is using, 
but I believe that the changes shown will help him in get- 
ting a better break. Here is the lay-out I would suggest: 
Weight of picker lap, 11 ounces. 
Weight of card lap, less 5 per cent, 4572 
Draft of card, 100. 


Weight of card sliver, 46 gr. 


oT. 


Doublings on first process drawing, 6. 
Draft on first process drawing, 6. 
46 


Doublings on second process drawing, 6. 


Weight of first process drawing, er. 
Draft on second process drawing, 6. 
Weight of 


Doubling on third process drawing, 6. 


second drawing sliver, 46 er. 


Draft on third process drawing, 5.50. 
Weight of third drawing sliver, 50 er. 
Draft on slubber, 4.32. 

Hank roving of slubber, .72. 
Doubling on intermediates, 2. 
Draft 5.00. 


Intermediate hank roving, 1.80. 


on intermediates, 


Doubling on frames, 2. 
Draft 6.10. 


Fine frame hank roving, 5.50. 


fine 
on fine frames, 

If “E. H.” will use only the first and second processes 
of drawing and do away with his third process, and shorten 
his slubber and intermediate drafts, as indicated in the 
foregoing suggested lay-out, I believe he will get a much 
His present draft of 10.91 on 
the spinning frames is good for making his 30s warp 
yarn, but he should have left his rollers set to at least 
11/16 inches, instead of closing them to 1 inch, and my 
suggestion would be to open them to 13/32 inches. He 
will find that 5.00 times the square root of the number as 
twist will weaken his yarn instead of strengthening it, and 


better breaking strength. 


I would suggest that he use about 4.80 times the square 
root. His 2%-pound weights are sufficiently heavy for 
the count of yarn he is making. 

I would suggest that in doubling the roving, he run 
one strand from the top creel and one strand from the 
bottom creel, as this will give a more uniform stress on 
the roving, and that will help in keeping the yarn more 
even. 

I would like to hear H.” gets if he 
Carder and Spinner (Ga.) 


what results “FE. 


tries these suggestions. 
Eprror Corron: 

I would offer the following suggestions to “FE. in 
an effort to He 


does not say how many processes of picking he is using 


ee” 


assist him with his breaking strength. 


or what is the speed of the beaters. If carding beaters, 
they should not run over 800 r.p.m., unless the cotton is 
feeding very fast; two-blade beaters should not run more 
than 950 r.p.m.; and if a three-blade beater is used on the 


breaker it should not be run over 600 to 700 rpm. I 
would suggest that “E. H.” change the weight of his lap 
from 13 ounces to 12 ounces; or, I think, 1114 ounces 


would be better. 

If I was “E. H.” I would leave off the third process 
of drawing and keep the weights of the other two process 
es the same as given in his letter. I would suggest, how- 
ever, that he change the draft on his slubbers from 4.32 
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to about 3.50. I assume that he is running the tension on 
his drawing, slubbers, intermediates and speeders as slack 
as he can without having to take them up. I would sug- 


gest that he use 4.75 for his twist multiple instead of 5.00. 


Too much twist in roving will cause weak yarn. High 
speed drawing rolls will cause weak yarn as will many 
other things, all of which I assume “E. H.” has looked 


a 


into. I hope to see many other suggestions on this sub- 


ject for all warp yarn spinners are interested in getting 


more strength for their yarn, which means more profits to 
(N. C.) 


their mills. Reader 


Epitor Corron: 
that his J-ineh 


unevenlicss 


fH” 


staple cotton is similar in grade, with 


In replying to “FE. by assuming 


an 


as 


fiber as most eottons of this 


better 


to uniformity of length of 
understood. For 


of 
finally established, lies the drop in breaking strength. 


kind are, I ean write and be in 


these conditions only, after the organization yarn is 


[ believe the lay-out in “E. H.’s” earding department 
could be improved if it was possible to change the hank 
roving on the slubbers to .70 and on the intermediates to 
2.00; then 
This the 


but by using good judgment in not setting the first and 


would make 5.50 hank roving. 


draft 


trame 
the 


the fine 


will make on slubber a little longer, 


second rolls as well as the second and third rolls, too far, 


this draft, whieh will be 5.03, will not in the least injure 


the work or the strength of the yarn. 

The draft of .70 into 2.00 will then be shortened to 
1.85, setting the rolls as follows: Ist and 2nd, 11/16 
inches; 2nd and 3rd, 1% inehes. The draft of 2.00 into 


5.50 will be shortened to 
TF 


If it is impossible to change the hank roving-on the 


5.5, setting the Ist and 2nd rolls 
32 inches, and the 2nd and 3rd, 15/16 inches. 

frames mentioned, he can set the rolls carefully and not on 
the Wide draft do 


double damage, for a wide spread allows the long draft a 


strong side. roll settings and long 
greater chance and distance in which to pull, and it cer 
tainly will. 

The spun varn should have a twist of 4.75 times the 
The first two rolls should 


1.5 


square root of the hank roving. 


be set % of an inch, with about per cent moisture in 
the yarn. 
For the last six months we have had in our mill a eon- 


by “E. H.” 
experiments were tried, and it was found that the previous 


dition similar to the one described Various 


organization on frames given here gave a splendid break, 


but to get 
average break that will be standard day in and day out, 


not a standard break, as it would be hard an 


because of the existing conditions in the make-up of the 


bales, some bales running barely one-inch, some over. 


en a yt ame In under a in ; all Ss) tings f I lls an 
W he l I ( e ) 0 
ror i day or so, down 


drafts were a little too much, then 


went the break and uneven sizing was the result. 
This was checked up by stapling bales and lots, and 
mixing in different ways and the results noted. Due to 


the great amouni of under-staple, or less than 1-inech, the 
spinning rolls, as well as the rolls on the other frames, 
If the 
6 per cent, the 
So 


were not set as if the staple ran a good 1-inch. 


room was too warm and excess moisture 


break was affected and the work did not run so good. 
a temperature of 70 degrees with 4.5 moisture in the yarn 


is used. 
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Too much twist will weaken yarn just as much as not 
enough twist will, as it twists back under the front roll too 
far and stretches the yarn. 

We have been up against 13s yarn, single roving, of 
1.70 intermediate, and have reached 1.24 pound break on 
l-inch cotton, against a 1.32 pound standard break, which 
is considered good. Our picking, earding and drawing 
organization is the same as “E. H.” is using. 

K. (Ohio.) 


Eprror COorron: 

In going over the weights and drafts given by “E. H. 
(Mass.)” I should say he could strengthen his yarn by 
using the following lay-out, and I will give my reasons 
for the changes that I suggest be made in his present or- 
ganization. 

I would leave the pickers alone. 

The card draft of 108 I should say is a trifle short. I 
would make it 120, with a sliver of 45 grains. As one 
other contributor has pointed out, the draft on the ecards 
is not as essential as the draft on rolls, provided it is kept 
within the radius of from 100 to 140, and I believe “E. H.” 
will get better work by making the changes indicated. 


He has three processes of drawing, but I notice that he 
is making the finisher drawing do all the drafting. Why 
not split the draft among the three drawings as follows: 
Breaker drawing, 45 grains, six ends up into 50; interme- 
diate, 50 grains, six ends up into 55; finisher, 55 grains, six 
ends up into 60. This will help make more even work, 
which tends to make strength. Also, on the drawings, he 
should see that the settings are all right. I would suggest 
setting from 4 to 3/16 of an inch over the staple on the 
front and second rolls, and from % to 5/16 of an inch over 
the staple on the second and third rolls; and on the third 
and fourth rolls from 34 to 7/16 of an inch over staple. 
The settings on the drawing frame depend a whole lot 
on the bulk going through, as “A. B. C. (R. I.)” explains 
very clearly on page 187 of the January issue. 

“KE. H.’s” slubbers are o k. 

On the first intermediate, the draft is 1.35 more than 
the slubbers and on the fine frame only .80 more than 
the first intermediate. Now, I should leave the first inter- 
mediate just as it is, but on the fine frame I would make 
6.00 hank roving with a draft of 7, which is 1.33 more 
than the first intermediate. This will also cut the draft of 
the spinning to 10, which is plenty low enough for 1-inch 
cotton, no matter of what grade. 

In regard to the spinning, I will leave that to some 
spinner. ’ 

Following is the complete lay-out I would suggest for 
“BR, H.’s” work: 

Weight of picker lap, 13 ounces. 

Weight of card lap, less 5 per cent, 5403 gr. 

Draft of card, 120. 

Weight of ecard sliver, 45 gr. 

Doublings on first process drawing, 6. 

Draft of first process drawing, 5.4. 

Weight of first drawing sliver, 50 gr. 

Doublings on second process drawing, 6. 

Draft on second process drawing, 5.45. 

Weight of second drawing sliver, 55 gr. 

Doublings on third process drawing, 6. 

Draft on third process drawing, 5.5. 
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Weight of third drawing sliver, 60 gr. 
Draft on slubbers, 4.32. 

Hank roving of slubbers, 60. 
Doublings on intermediates, 2. 
Draft on intermediates, 5.67. 
Intermediate hank roving, 1.70. 
Doublings on fine frames, 2. 
Draft on fine frames, 7. 

Fine frame hank roving, 6.00. 
Doublings on spinning, 2. 
Draft on spinning, 10. 
Spinning number, 30s yarn. 


G. H. T. (Mass.) 


Epitor Corton : 

In considering the difficulties of “E. H. (Mass.),” who 
wants to increase the breaking strength of his yarn, the 
first and most essential feature to be looked after is the 
mixing of the cotton in the opening room; he should be cer- 
tain that the cotton is getting a thorough mixing. General- 
ly when we say we are running 1-inch cotton, we have more 
7g-ineh than we do full 1-inch stock. 

Then he should look to the settings of the beaters on 
the pickers, for settings that are too close will injure the 
staple, and cause weak yarn. Also, the setting of the 
feed plate to the licker-in on the ecard should be carefully 
looked after, and he should be certain that they are not 
set too close. If using full 1-inch cotton, I would set the 
feed plate to a 17 gauge. 

Next, I would advise “E. H.” to reduce the weight of 
his laps to 10 ounces, making a 46 grain card sliver and, 
with a draft of 5.30 on the first drawing, make a 52-grain 
sliver; then use a 5.60 draft on the second drawing and 
make a 55 grain finished drawing sliver. I would by all 
means cut out the third process of drawing and use only 
two processes, and I would take the machines formerly 
used for the third process and use them in the two pro- 
cesses, and then I would reduce the front roll speed, getting 
it down to 150 turns per minute if this is possible. The 
slower the better. I am one of the strongest advocates of 
two-process drawing, and have often been called a crank 
on this subject, but I do think that three processes is too 
much, especially for 1-inch cotton. Certainly better re- 
sults can be secured from the lower speed than from the 
third process of drawing. 

Taking the 55-grain finished drawing sliver to the slub- 
bers, I would use a draft of 3.90; on the intermediates I 
would suggest a draft of 5.50; and on the speeders a draft 
of 6.00. Then, I think, “E. H.” should reduce the spindle 
speed in the spinning room and use 4.75 times the square 
root of twist instead of 5.00, with a draft of from 11.50 
to 12.00 on the spinning. He should leave the weights 
like the machine builders sent them out, and set the spin- 
ning rolls back to 11/16 inches for full 1-inch staple. 

Mike (Ga.) 


Epitor Corron : 

I am always anxious to receive Corron, and the first 
place I turn to is the discussion pages which tell “How 
Other Men Manage.” Being more or less interested in 
the subject of breaking strength, the letter from “E. H. 
(Mass.),”’ was among the first to attract my attenion in the 
January issue. 
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“E. H.,” like the most of us, wants to inerease his 
breaking strength, and as I glanced over the list which gives 
his weights, drafts and number of hank roving, I imme- 
liately saw that a serious trouble was the draft on his fine 
frames, namely, 6.47. This, to my mind, is excessive, or at 
least I have made an awful blunder by trying to make 30s 
varn myself from 5.50 hank roving when the fine frame 
roving was made from 1.75 intermediate roving, the draft 
on our fine frames being 6.66. The yarn made from this 
roving would work the spinners to their full capacity; it 
would hardly spool or warp, and the breaking strength 
It did not take but a few days 


to learn the trouble, for had we not found it, we would 


averaged about 45 pounds. 


have been shut down, or at least the frames which were 
on the 30s would have had to stop for it was giving trouble 
everywhere. 

Now I would suggest that “E. H.” be sure his roving 
has not been twisted too much, for this one trouble will in 
most eases cause the yarn to run uneven and naturally 
break weaker than it would if it had just enough twist to 
pull off the bobbin. Some readers may disagree, but if 
they give it a fair test they will see that the twist must be 
inserted in the spinning process. 

If “E. H.” is not in position to make a lighter lap, I 
would suggest that he draft 6 on his third process of draw- 
ing, which will give him .166 hank roving; then drafting 
4.50 on the slubbers will give .75 hank roving; drafting 
5 on the intermediates making 1.87 hank roving; drafting 
5.58 on the fine frames which will give approximately 5.23 
hank roving; making his draft on spinning a little less than 
1114. If it is desired to make fewer changes and not re- 
quire extra gears for his spinning, and the management 
insists upon his using 5.50 hank roving, then I would sug- 
gest that the finished drawing sliver remain the same and 
that he draw on the slubbers 5 which will give practically 
.69 slubber hank roving; the draft on the intermediates 
may remain the same—5.67—and the intermediate hank 
roving will be 1.97; then he should use a draft of 5.58 on 
the fine frames and it will make practically 5.50 hank rov- 
ing. By making the last change suggested it would be 
easier, but I would prefer to have the slubber hank roving 
around 4.50 and the long draft on the spinning. 

I would suggest that he use the rollers at 11/16 inches 
instead of 1 inch. If he wants the best breaking strength, 
he should put in from 4.75 to 4.90 times the square root 
of twist, and it would not be much trouble to try a frame 
on 4.50 to 4.75 times the square root twist and note the 
results and then be governed accordingly. 

In this connection, and for his information, I would 
say that we do not use the intermediates in our picker room, 
and have only two processes of drawing, we do not rework 
our strips, and make 30s yarn from 5.10 hank roving, 
double creel of course, and our numbers are good as to 
variation and the breaking strength for the last month 
averages about 55 and the average number 29.50. 

I would further suggest that “E. H.” study his changes 
carefully, go about it slowly, making but slight changes 
until he has made up his mind what is best for his work, 
for it is a fact that he will get into trouble if he under- 
takes to change the entire room before knowing what is best 
suited, and by all means he should make the first change 
on the draft of the fine frames, either directly or indirectly, 
for in my estimation, this is his greatest evil. 


N. C. (North Carolina.) 
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Setting the Licker-In. 
Epitor Corton: 

There has been such a great deal of spirited discussion 
among the carders at every sectional meeting of the Sou- 
thern Textile Association where carding has been discussed, 
as well as much comment in Corron, relative to the proper 
setting of the licker-in, that it appears that this matter 
must be of the greatest importance from a carding stand- 
point if good work is to be done. 


I have heard a great amount of learned discourse pro 
and con as to the correct setting for different kinds of 
work, and what a big difference in the work a very slight 
change is likely to make. As all the recommended settings 
varied only by a few thousandths of an inch, I have won- 
dered if the carders realize the extreme difficulty of main- 
taining such accuracy in actual operation. 

Does the average carder realize when making his setting 
that there is probably more play in the licker-in bearings 
Does 


he appreciate the impossibility of holding his licker-in to 


than the amount of the setting that he is making? 


a setting of ten one-thousandths of an inch when the lost 
motion in the licker-in bearing is often two or three times 
this much? Yet this is often the case. I have seen a good 
many lickers-in that could be shaken in the boxes at least 
a sixteenth of an inch, which is more than sixty-two one 
thousandths of an inch. 

How, then, can any reasonable degree of accuracy be 
obtained under these conditions? It can’t, of course. No 
matter how careful the man who sets the licker-in may be 
to get his gauge just right, the moment the belt is put 
on, the setting is shot to pieces, and when the belt tightens 
under load it makes matters worse. Carders have told me 
that even after the most careful setting of the licker-in, 
that the teeth would strike the card clothing, and they would 
have to back the leader off until by trial and guesswork 
they had it set where it would run satisfactorily. 

It appears then if licker-in settings are so vitally im- 
portant, it is worth something to get them right and be sure 
they will stay right. There are two ways to do this. One 
is to replace the bearings every time they show a slight 
amount of wear. The other is to replace the worn bearing 
with a bearing that will not wear; that is, a ball bearing. 

Ball bearing boxes can easily be mounted on the leader 
of practically any make of card, and in many eases the ball 
bearings are cheaper to use than the plain ones, due to the 
fact that where the shrouds are used as bearings, they 
have to be replaced if plain bearings are renewed, whereas 
with ball bearing boxes the old shrouds ean be retained, 
making the installation of the ball bearings very econom- 
ical. 

As ball bearings have an accuracy of better than one 
thousandth of an inch, and as they do not wear appreciably, 
Added to this, 


they require practically no lubricant, effecting a consider- 


they make the ideal bearing for lickers-in. 


able saving in oil, and more than that, keeping oil out of 
the stock, which is difficult where plain boxes are used. 

Several mills that have changed to ball bearings on lick- 
ers-in report that if they had no other advantage over the 
plain type, that the feature of keeping oil out of the licker- 
in and therefore off of the main eylinder would soon pay 
for the change. 


wane 
Perfect and reliable settings, combined with cleanliness 
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and oil economy, form a powerful argument for the ball 
bearing on card leaders. 


Ball bearings are also advisable in many instances on 
main cylinders of cards, though this is not as important as 
on the licker-in. The main cylinder is heavy enough to 
keep in the bottom of the bearings, and unless run dry 
so that the surfaces seize, there is little likelihood of the 
cylinder not running fairly true. However, on old cards, 
where the eylinder journals are very badly worn, it is ad- 
visable when replacing these to put on ball bearings as the 
savings in power and oil, as well as in cleanliness, will 
justify the expense. A. ee (8: Gy 


A Handy Bobbin Collector. 


Epitor CorTron : 

Ever since the advent of the modern ring spinning 
frame there has been a great deal of friction between the 
This friction goes so far 
in a great many instances that the one or the other leave 


bobbin boys and the spinners. 


or have to be discharged causing a large percentage of 
labor turn-over in the spinning department. 

This difficulty is considered by most overseers as one 
of the necessary evils of the job. When help is easy to 
obtain then, of course, it does not look like such a big 
problem but when help is scarce then it assumes gigantic 
proportions. That every change of help costs the mill so 
much money is realized by every good overseer, and to 
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A Room 1n THE Butter Miu1 Berore INSTALLING THE De- 

vicE. Note Boppins on Top OF THE CREELS. ‘ 
eliminate this turn-over and friction was a large problem 
during the war and for some time afterward, and in con- 
sidering the necessity, one overseer has found a successful 
remedy. 

Another phase of the situation existing between the 
boys and the spinners was the unsightly mess of empty bob- 
bins on top of the spinning frames and even on the floor. 
There the bobbins remained until the bobbin boy came 
around to collect them, and then the trouble started, for in 
collecting the empty bobbins some would fall and break out 
several ends; furthermore, the bobbin box would take up 
the full alley and keep the spinner out, and then after the 
bobbin boy had passed by the spinner finds ends down here 
and there and of course this would cause hard feelings. 
A new patented device consists of a groove on each 
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side of the spinning frame made of two wooden strips fast 
ened to the creel lengthwise so that the spinner may place 
the empty bobbins in this groove and push them along 
gradually so that they drop into a box made from sheet 
metal and fastened on the end of the frame. There is a 
door in each box so that the bobbin boy, as he passes with 
his empty truck along the main alley, shoves it under each 
box, opens the door and lets the empty bobbins fall into his 
This does 


truck. away with the necessity of having the 
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A PHoto Mape AFTER THE DEVICE WAS INSTALLED. 
boy enter the frame alleys to collect bobbins and get in the 
spinners’ way. It also eliminates the unsightly mess of 
empty and full bobbins and gives a clear creel for the full 
bobbins to be stored. 

The Butler Mill of New Bedford was the first one in 
that city to be equipped with this new device. Their pres- 
ent overseer of spinning, Mr. Wood, is the originator. Mr. 
this 
line since the installation, and that the help all seem to like 
use in the Old 


Colony Corporation of Taunton, Mass., for the past three 


Wood states there has been no friction whatever in 


the arrangement. The device has been in 
or four years, and they state it has been a great help. 


W. M. (Conn.) 


“Truth,” says the adage, “is mighty.” 
Yes. 


Mighty scarce. 
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QUITE SATISFIED NOW 


GARLAND Standard Grade 
LOOM HARNESS 


Try a 


drink, and PURO 


No better looking, better weaving or 
better wearing loom harnesses can be 
made than those we are turning out. 
The best materials, great care in manu- 
facturing and rigid inspection from the 
knitting to the finished harness are 
bound to produce harnesses of superior 


quality. 
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Coolers supply it. 

Cooler is equipped 
with our “Medal 
Winner” Junior 
Fountain, which can 
be furnished with 
straight up or side 
stream bubbler. 
Bubbler cannot be 
touched with face or 
lips, perfectly sani- 
tary and fulfills all 
state law require- 
ments, 

Fountain and all 
connections of solid 
bronze cast metal 
heautifully finished 
and heavily nickel 
plated. 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN CO. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
E. S. PLAYER, Southern Agent, 
Masonic Building, Greenville, S. C. 
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Economical Lubrication of Mills. 
Epitor COTTON: 

The oil bill for any mill for a year is a large item of ex- 
pense, All mills waste more or less oil. This waste of 
oil is not only a loss on the original cost of the oil, but 
wasted oil causes many other serious losses as follows: 

The excessive oil used in a mill also takes extra time of 
the oilers which must be paid for. 

Excessive oil used on bearings very often drips, injur- 
ing fabrics and causing remnants and seconds. 

Dripping oil causes oil soaked floors increasing the fire 
hazard, as well as other accidents incident to slippery floors. 
Wasted oil on all machinery causes much extra dirt which 
gets on clean stock, and which if kept clean, would have 
sold at a higher price, when it had been made into finished 
goods, or sold as clean waste instead of dirty waste. 

Extra dirt, oiled and gummed up machinery takes much 
extra time to clean. This takes extra labor which must 
be paid for. Besides the extra labor it takes more clean 
waste with which to clean the machinery. This clean waste 


‘Mitt No. 


DEPARTMENTS | BEARINGS 


ECONOMIZERS 


MACHINE SHOP 
MAIN BEARINGS 
LINE SHAFTINGS 
PICKER ROOM 
CARDING " 


WEAVING “ 
CLOTH 4 


could have been sold at a much higher price than after 
becoming soiled by being used for cleaning off excessively 
oiled machinery. 

More oil than required on bearings, after a time clogs 
some, causing overheated bearings. Some of those bearings 
become burned out, thus involving the extra labor of. fe- 
pairing and the consumption of supplies for repairs. 

Another loss from this souree is the consumption of 
extra power. Oil clogged and caked-in bearings increase 
the friction thus defeating the very purpose that careful 
oiling with less oil would have accomplished. 

Again, overheated bearings, and clogged spindle bear 
ings cause a big annual loss of production—not only a loss 
of production but also a big loss in money which is paid 
out to operatives big and small, who were on hand putting 
in their time to put through all the regular production if 
there had been no interruption owing to excessive oiling 
troubles. 


Exeessive consumption of oils also involves extra trueck- 
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ing, freight and more laborers, ete., to handle than the 
much smaller normal consumption would require. 

And so we might go on enumerating other losses which 
are caused like the foregoing, either directly or indirectly, 
on account of excessive oiling. 

From the foregoing it can be definitely understood that 
the needless and excessive use of oils for the lubrication of 
our mills creates a large expense account. 

Poor grades of oil is another source of expense. 

Insufficient oiling also causes costly bills for repairs. 

Improper care of oils on hand may cause much loss ow- 
ing to leaks in various ways, even to the over-filling and 
dripping of oil cans. 

There is also another loss which may occur where oils 
may be used outside of corporation requirements by the 
operatives. Using ill-adapted oils is also a source of loss 
—such as the use of thin oils where heavy oils should be 
used and vice versa. 

Dirt-clogged oil holes and oil tubes preventing the oil 
from reaching the bearings is another evil. 

In any mill it is not difficult to estimate somewhere near 


LUBRICATION SCHEDULE 


DATE 


LosT REMARKS 


x 


the amount of oil required to keep each department proper 
ly lubricated. This ean be done by laying out a sehedule 
as shown by the sketch. 

The lubricating engineer, or oil eustodian ean easily 
gauge the requirements either by an estimate based upon 
his good judgment or it may be based upon actual consump- 
tion covering a given period of time, making allowances 
for possible excessive oiling: but the best manner in which 
to ascertain the actual oiling requirements of any mill, is 
for a competent oiler to make a sufficient test of each de 
partment over a definite period to show exactly the min 


1 


imum amount of oil needed to keep the various bearings 
properly Iubricated. Having this information in hand, 
the schedule should be laid out as shown by sketch. Also 
notices should be posted in each department as follows: 
Kind of oils required; number of bearings to be oiled; how 
often to be oiled; amount of oil allowed, ete. 

Copies of the lubrication sheet should be on file in the 


oil repository and with the various heads having to do with 
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BLEACHERS! 


Tell your Agents 


they can guarantee your goods: 


To be a permanent white; 
not to have been weakened; 
to be soft and elastic; 

to be free of chemicals and 


odor. 


Ask us to teach you how to 
Peroxide-bleach by which alone 


these qualities are obtained. 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 
NEW YORK 


ee 
SS 


the management of the plant. 

Having the system established the next step is to see that 
the lubrication of the entire mill is done accordingly and 
reduced to as faultless a system as possible. 

A bearing which is kept clean and in good shape, will re- 
quire only a certain amount of the proper oil, and no 
amount of oil used above that quantity will make the bear- 
ing work any better. As previously stated, over-oiling is 
more likely to make matters much worse and start on a 
journey of destruction. 

On the other hand, scanty oiling is also disastrous. It is, 
of course, vastly better to have a drop more of oil on the 
bearing than is actually needed rather than to ruin a bearing 
with a drop short of enough oil. 

The oiling system of a mill requires constant attention, 
to prevent wastes and many apparently unaccountable 
losses. 

In connection with the latter statement we are brought 
to other problems which effect the economical lubrication 
of a mill. They are as follows: Leaky oil cans and tanks; 
holes too large in the oilean stem; overtight belts and band- 
ing; over-speeded machinery; over-tight bearings; improper 
setting of gears and adjustment of machine parts; poor 
repairing; oil cans which are not adapted—stems too short 
or too long; spring bottom oil cans not working properly, 
eracked and leaky stems; machinery operating part time, 
but being oiled as frequently as though operated on full 
time schedule; excessive consumption of oils on account of 
operating plant with old and antiquated machinery, ete. 

The economical lubrication of a plant is a broad subject, 
and one which covers a large field of operations. A very 


large plant can well afford to hire a competent lubricating 
engineer, whose sole job it is to have full charge of this 
end of the business. He will study its problems and elim- 
inate the wastes substantially enough to turn in a profit 
H. D. M. (R. I.) 


over his salary. 





Cotton Mill Lighting, Part 3. * 
(Continued from page 332.) 

Ring Spinning, Twisting—By the time the cotton has 
reached the spinning room, it has been drawn and twisted 
to a small diameter. Here good vision and plenty of illum- 
ination is needed to properly keep watch of the bobbins 
and see that none are running idle with the yarn broken. 
Both sides of spinning and twisting frames are work faces 
thus requiring that the outside aisles next to the walls 
must be provided with the same illumination as the inside 
aisles. The general practice is to begin with the outside 
work aisles and place rows of lighting units in alternate 
work aisles. Each row should contain reflectors spaced 10 
to 16 feet apart. An illumination of 6 to 9 foot-candles 
for undyed yarns, and 9 to 12 foot-candles for dyed or 
mixed yarns is recommended. Two possible systems of 
spacing are suggested in Figs. 4 and 5. 
commonly used for undyed yarn spinning and the second 
is sometimes convenient where higher values of illumina- 
tion are desired or where the spacing between columns is 
more than the common 8 feet. Having rows of reflectors in 
alternate aisles, light reaches all of the working surfaces as 


The first is more 


shown in Fig. 6. 
Spooling.—Spooling sections commonly occupy a small 
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Fic. 7. A Goop Spacinc or Lighting UNITS FOR THE 
WARPER SECTION. 

on the V creel onto the section beam has been spun to its 

final small size and twist and the visual requirements are 

necessarily exacting when following a broken thread from 

the beam to the ereel. An illumination of 6 to 9 foot- 
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Fic. 8. SHOWING THE LOCATION OF OUTLETS AND LIGHT- 


ING UNITS AT THE SLASHERS. 

sandles is good practice. The row of reflectors at the beam 
end should be about in line with the beam and between the 
individual machines. The too common practice of putting 
the reflectors directly behind the machines instead of be- 
tween them, causes the operator to work in her own light 
when tying a broken warp. A good arrangement for a 
warping section is shown in Fig. 7. 

Slashing.—The best illumination for slashing, or warp 
sizing, is needed at the head end of the slasher between 
the combs and the beam. To obtain this light, a 100 or 150- 
watt bowl-enameled Mazda C lamp in a standard RLM 
dome may be hung 4 to 6 feet above the warp at the place 
where it is most needed. In case colored warp is being 
sized, the 150-watt unit will undoubtedly be needed and if 
the warp is dark blue or black, a 200-watt unit over each 
slasher at this point would not be considered extravagant. 
General illumination will do very well for the creel end 
of the slasher. It should be remembered that light is de- 
sirable between all of the individual machines. If the 


starch boxes are to be inspected at frequent intervals, some 


provision should be made by a local light extension under 
the hood. A typical arrangement is illustrated in Fig. 8. 


It has been said that “as a man readeth so he thinketh,” 
and also that if a man’s daily diet of reading is known it 
will be easy to figure out just what sort of man he is and 
will be. There is more than a little truth in these say- 
ings. A man who reads for the improvement of his busi- 
ness is likely to work out that improvement, since he will 
think along those lines and make or find the opportunities 


for improvement.—The Canner. 
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Made upon two sets 
of needles 
Needles without latches 
or rivets 


Automatic Ribbed Top —————+ 


Automatic Transfer 
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New Model 


BANNER 
Split-Foot 


Machines 


Write us for 
circular 
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Southern Office and Show Rooms: 912-913 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia Office and Show Rooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210 Colonial Trust Com- 
pany Bldg., 13th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BY WILLIAM 


is usually run 
to the 


In manufacturing hosiery for 


Along with the machine for making hose 
a machine for making the ribs which are attached 
extremities of the articles. 
full-grown persons the rib tops on plain hosiery are often 
dispensed with and in its place we have usually the turned 
over welt at the extremity, which 
few extra inches of material and folding it over 
Until recently this used to be done separately, 


consists of working a 
two-ply in 
the article. 
that is, the extra inches were worked on the same length 
as the leg and the piece afterwards turned over and link- 
ed together or seamed down on a separate machine, where 
the stitch had to be so constructed that the stitching thread 
would not show through on the face of the article and thus 
injure its appearance; most of the stitching was shown in 
the inside of the join and little or any of the thread emerg- 
ed on to the surface of the 


In flat knitting machines, 


fabrie. 


the full length of the double 
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The Rib Machine 
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automatic machines which will be described in further 


this welt can be made on the cireular automatic 


as on the flat frame. 


articles, 
hose machine exactly the same The 
fold over and knitting continuous with the top are per- 
formed on this latest type of machine entirely automatical- 


ly and a great step forward has thus been achieved in this 


trade, bringing it more into line with the full-fashioned 
braneh. This machine also can insert imitation fashionings 


at the calf of the leg towards the ankle to give the appear 
anee of full-fashioned goods. This is surely a case of imi- 
tation being the sincerest form of flattery and is a tribute, 
though a roundabout one, to the qualities of the full-fash- 
ioned article of hose. From the point of view of strict 
business ethics the proceeding is a little doubtful, but on 
the other hand it has enabled the makers of those machines 
to tap a new field of manufacturing activity. 


¢ 


The extra strain and wear and tear on the top of the 


,—— DIAL CAM CAP 
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Fig. 6 
— — 
° 
welt portion is worked first and then the original row of — stocking, or sock as it is more generally ealled, is much 


stitches are re-transferred to the needles of the frame 


which is simply 
knit- 


ting, no seaming is required and the second running on is 


makes it double and as the leg portion 


knitted on to the top by straight forward continued 
expeditiously performed owing to the special construction 
of the setting-up bars whereby the. stitches are immediate- 
ly transferred from these points to the needles of the ma- 
chine. The top of the hose is a most important matter on 
account of the extra strain to which this is subjected 


drawing the stockings off and on and the double fabric 


is intended to withstand this strain and at the same time 


exert an extra grip on the leg of the wearer. In the newest 


creater in the ease of children’s than that of the 


wear 
adult and the ordinary form of fold-over top is less used 
than the positive rib stitch. For this purpose we often 


have children’s hose machines supplied to the trade in 
to make the leg, heel, toe foot, and the 
other machine to produce the ribbed for the 
of rib adapted to the gauge 
Fig. 6, 
which is largely self-explanatory, outlines the genera] prin- 


pairs, one and 


pieces tops. 


This case requires a 


gauge 


of the machine which it is intended to suit and 


ciples of structure. 


In this machine we have two sets of needles one ar- 


ranged vertically in the machine and the second set ar. 
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ranged radially in the dial, working at right angles to 
the vertical] needles. The relation of -both these sets of 
needles may be plainly seen from the sketch, Fig.6, where 
the vertical needle is shown quite plainly with its heel or 
butt in the path of the knitting cams and its head and 
latch in the position just prior to receiving a fresh supply 
of thread. The dial needle is much shorter in length and 
is noted to be placed at right angles to the vertical cylinder 
needle. 

In the dial there are two adjustments which have an 
important bearing on the kind of fabrie produced, one is 
the outthrow of the dial cam to receive its proper propor- 
tion: of thread as compared with the up-and-down move- 
ment of the eylinder needles. The second adjustment of 
the dial is in having its needles enter the spaces of the 
vertical] needles exactly in their centers so that equal yarn 
space is left on each side of the needle. This is a matter 
which affects the whole dial. and the adjustment should 


be such as will give absolute trueness of working in this 


DIAL CAP STITCH CAM 


WELT CAM 


respect. This is all the more important as the yarn em- 

ployed for this work is fed into such a position that the 

dial and cylinder needles have an equal elaim on it and 

if these needles are not sef to obtain absolutely equal shares 

of the proffered yarn, irregular fabrie will result. 
Knitting Action. 

The knitting action in this machine is of the simplest 
possible character and Fig. 6 will afford a clear idea of 
the cams employed for giving the needles of the cylinder 
their up-and-down knitting motion. It should be explain- 
ed that the cams in this machine revolve and the needles 
are stationary except for their up-and-down knitting ac- 
tion, so that the rib fabric comes down the inside of the 
machine and does not swing round as is the case in ma- 
chines where the needles revolve. In Fig. 6 the arrow 
shows the direction of motion of the eam box to be towards 
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the left and when the needles are at rest in an inoperative 
position, their butts lean on the needle rest cams of the 
machine which extend right around the cireumference ex- 
cept at the point where the knitting action is affected. 
The first eam to approach the needle butts after the 
rest cam is the clearance cam shown, which, as will be evi- 
dent from the shape, gives the needle an upward sweep 
and this has the effect of clearing the old stitch from the 
hook of the needle and making it rest down on the needle 
stems below the latch. On the right, the clearing cam is 
seen to have a decided upwards direction of its surface and 
this is to give the needles the higher thrust necessary for 
them to come into command of the thread offered by the 
thread carrier and this can only be done when the needles 
requiring to knit are raised pointedly above the general 
level of the needles. When the yarn has been obtained, 
the edge of the stitch cam shown comes into contact with 
their butts and this has the effect of knitting the loops 


of the stitches; it draws the needle downward and at the 


a NEEDLE REST CAM 


DIAL CAP GUARD CAM 


lowest extremity of the stiteh cam the discharge of the 
loops over the needle ends is complete and the old stiteh 
has been added to the general body of the fabric. 

When this has been done, the needles pass along with 
definite action except that they receive a slightly higher 
motion from the upthrow cam shown just under the guard 
eam and the needles are then on the level of the needle 
eam at which level they remain until the cams return to 
them to knit for the next revolution. There are two guard 
cams in this set and as the name suggests their function 
is to act as guards for the needle butts as they ride along 
the surface of the cams and their function is to ensure 
that the needles are kept in their correct path in the ma- 
chine; needles which from any cause rise slightly higher 
than their neighbors are at once brought into contact with 
the under surface of the guard cams and kept in the proper 
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rroove. 

The exact construction of the dial cams, that is the 
cams whieh work the needles in the upper eylinder which 
‘ontains the rib needles may be learned from an examina- 
tion of Fig. 7, which is a diagram of the chief functional 
parts of the particular machine being described. The 
various cam sections are indicated by the words and the 
sketch shows a view of the dial as seen from above where 
the dial needle is shown projecting over the edge, while 
the corresponding cylinder needle is given elose to it. 

The general configuration of the path followed by the 
eedle butts in stitch formation is shown in the center of 
the sketch, Fig. 7, the idle or normal position of the needles 
being indicated by the needle rest cam which is uniform in 
circumference until the point where the needles are pushed 
out to form their stitches. There is a cam in the dial 
for pushing out the needles, but owing to the peculiar 
features of the dial principle of knitting, the needle butts 
have to be kept strictly to their path of motion and this is 
done by using what is termed the dial cap guard cam 
which ensures that the movement of the needles outward is 
strictly limited to the form shown. There is also indicated 
the dial cap stitch cam which takes its part in pushing out 
the needles to form the stitch in the machine. 

The principle of making a round of loops may be learn- 
ed by considering the cams moving in the same direction as 
those of the cylinder, namely, the same direction as the 
hands of a clock or clockwise. In this way the needles 
are at rest in the bottom right hand quadrant, the top 
right hand quadrant and at the commencement of the top 
left-hand quadrant the dotted configuration of the cams 
shows that the needles will be pushed outward to receive 
their portion of the offered thread. They are then drawn 
inwards by the eam trick and discharge their loops towards 
the end of the bottom left-hand quadrant. Thus it will 
be seen the process of knitting is carried on by a combina- 
tion of cams which together give the dotted path shown and 
a primary function is to keep the needles from falling 
from the bed during knitting. 

The basis of the rib stitch is the two directions in which 
the loops are discharged, those made on the upright cyl- 
inder needles are discharged inwards to the machine, whilst 
the stitches made on the dial or rib needles are discharged 
outwards and this gives alternating rows of stitches in the 
fabrie. The cylinder needles give right fabrie stitches and 
the dial needles produce wrong-side fabric stitches, this 
alternation of direction giving the hollow effect to the rib 
portions where the back stitches are produced. 


The remaining cam on the sketch which may be dis- 
tinguished is marked the welt cam and this performs the 
very important duty of making provision for the edge of 
the knitted article in the form of a perfect welt. It is 
made by working several courses of stitches on the upright 
needles only, during which time the needles in the rib 
dial are quiescent and no knitting takes place on them, the 
stitches being merely held in the needle hooks until these 
half a dozen courses are completed. It may be asked, 
why are those stitches held during the process of knitting 
the few courses, and the answer is that the back stitches 
have a most important part to play in the welt as they 
provide its foundation and the plain knitted stitches are 
made to eurve round the extreme edge of the article so as 
to make it smooth; when the welt is completed the ordi- 
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nary Cams are again put into work and the rib portion 
commenced. The welt cam located in the 
dial and has the effect of keeping the needles inwards 
during the knitting for the said courses so that no stitches 
The welt cam takes 


therefore is 


are formed on the dial set of needles. 
its place in making the stitch for ordinary knitting, but 
when producing the welt, it is drawn out of action and 
remains inoperative, thus allowing the stitches which are 
worked on the eylinder needles to form their rows of stitch- 
es and curve gracefully round to give a perfect edge to 
the article. 

The ribbed pieces are made usually about 4 inches long 
and the welt oeceurs between each separate rib made and 
they are afterwards transferred to the quill ring of the 
automatic hose machine and from the points of the quill 
ring the stitches in the cirele of the rib are quickly trans- 
ferred to the needles of the machine; when one hose is 
completed and the machine is made ready to commence 
another. In practice it is usual to have a young worker 
called a “runner-on” whose sole work is to pass the stitches 
of the rib tops on to the points of the quill ring and so 
as to have these in readiness for the machine operator 
when a hose is finished; the stitches on points of the quill 
ring are placed directly above the needles of the machine 
and the stitches of the rib top rapidly transferred from 
the points to the needles by a sliding motion. 

Each machine has usually a spare quill ring which is 
filled and placed in readiness and in this way one runner- 
on may serve several machines. In some cases, the ma- 
chine operator has to push the rib stitches onto the quill 
rines as the machine is working the leg and foot, but in 
most eases it is found to give better results in production 
to have special workers for running-on alone, preferably 
beginners whose fingers are still nimble and capable of 
being trained to perform the work quickly. Elastie rib- 
bed pieces are a great asset to a superior article and buyers 
always test the rib tops of hosiery very earefully, to as- 
certain their status in regard to elasticity and stretch. In 
some cases cotton goods are subjected to a kind of modified 
mereerizing process when in the knitted state the effect 
of which is to give inereased luster to tlie article and en- 
hance its appearance. In this treatment the cotton fiber 
walls are swelled and the effect is to cause the article to 
shrink so that the reserve elasticity of material and stitch 
is greatly impaired. This may be passed over in the case 
of the ground of the knitted article, but it affects the 
ribbed portions also, reducing their necessary elasticity and 
this is a It is 
difficult to know what to do to restore the elasticity to those 
ribbed portions, for any treatment would have to be ap- 


serious drawback to this kind of finish. 


plied to the garment as a whole which could not be done 
without annulling the very property which it had been 
the aim of the process to obtain. 

[This is the third of a series of articles on knittimg 
mechanism. The fourth will appear in an early issue. | 


A leaflet just issued by the Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, Wis., describes and illustrates their 
spinning frame motors, which are arranged in a number of 
different ways adaptable to any form of drive best suited 
for the installation requirements. The pamphlet shows 
views of installations on direct connection; chain and belt 
drive; and on one, two and four frame drives. 
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The Knit Goods Market 


Some of the ground gained by the knit goods market in 
December and January was lost in February, with pros- 
pects by the middle of the month, however, that a resump- 
Job- 


bers were scared even before the labor outbreak in New 


tion of buying in a general way was not far distant. 


England textile mills, which served to furnish ground for 
continued hesitancy. Promise of improvement was found- 
ed on the knowledge that jobbers must buy goods to enable 
them to continue in business; that they are out of stock, 
and that the bulk of what must go over the retail counters 
between now and fall has not been bought by distributors. 
Assuming that jobbers deferred their commitments for an- 
other month and bought, say, 75 per cent of what ordi- 
narily may be expected to be needed for supplying con- 
sumer requirements, it was pointed out that, except as to 
staples, of which stocks are supposed to have accumulated 
in a few mills, there could not be produced enough goods 
to go. around, within the period left to manufacturers, this 
applying with about equal force to hosiery and for under- 
wear for next winter. 


It had been apparent for some time that jobbers really 
wanted to buy hosiery and underwear. They foresaw a 
tight situation at mills if they deferred and realized prices 
might move up on sudden demand in a practically bare 
market. 
prices. 


The excuse for inactivity was dissatisfaction with 
But, as the buyer of a leading western jobbing 
house put it, “We would rather be caught with not enough 
merchandise in a strong market than too much in a stag- 
nated one; we prefer to take chances on higher prices to 
risking the possibility of stocks of what we feel are high 
priced goods in a declining market.” 


Back of it all was the retailer credit situation. Many 
jobbers can show a considerable number of unpaid retailer 
invoices. One spoke of having promissory notes of retail- 
ers for more than $100,000 which should have been taken 
eare of in 1921. Jobbers are not inclined to buy for the 
anticipated needs of customers who closed last vear far 
in arrears, and usually when new accounts are offered fi- 
nancial statements must be submitted before the opening 


of such accounts will be considered. 


In view of the exorbitant profits which were taken down 
by the rank and file retailers it is inconceivable to some 
interests that there should be this delinquency in settle- 
ment of invoices. A retailer in New York was having 
a margin of almost $1.75 a pair on clocked full fashioned 
half hose which he was selling at $4.25. 
in Gotham confessed to a cold 200 per cent profit on a 
line of mercerized half hose. He is known to have paid $3 
a dozen to a jobber who bought them for $2.40. The per- 
son who had sold the stockings to the jobber recognized 
them on the retailer’s shelf. “What's the price?” he in- 
quired. “Fifty cents; just reduced from 75,” was the 
dealer’s reply. He was getting away with 100 per cent at 
the markdown, and prior to that, according to his state- 
ment, got away with 200. 


An extensive operator in southern hosiery attributed 
the early February knit goods market dullness to what he 
termed unnecessarily high prices of yarn and extortionate 
prices in many retail stores. High prices of commodities 
supply a large part of the argument advanced by labor 


Another dealer 


striking against wage reductions, and probably are at the 
bottom of the refusal of the jobbing trade to do business 
as it would like to. 

But market values in relation to prices are not meas 
ured by all interests with the same stick. Certain lines 
of hosiery, for illustration, will command more than its 
known intrinsic value, while others are not wanted even 
when offered at less than the cost of material and labor 
involved in their production. It ought to be apparent to 
any casual observer that as a broad proposition the public 
will buy what it wants, or approves, and will pay the 
price. 

But it frequently happens that there is an inequitable 
distribution of demand for identical lines. One manufac- 
turer may have established a reputation, by pursuing some 
given policy, whereby he retains a profitable clientele, while 
another, putting out an equally meritorious product, is 
lacking in some one or more element essential to success- 
ful merchandising. Two mills in Philadelphia, one with 
100 spring needle machines, the other with only a few otf 
latch needle, are making standard silk boot seamless hos- 
The spring needle mill is busy, and could sell twice 
its production. The other cannot sell one-half of what it 
is equipped to produce. In this instance it appears there 
is a preference for hosiery made on spring needle machines. 
The busy mill always has sold direct, eliminating selling 
agents and commission houses, and thus enjoys closer rela- 


iery. 


tions with the distributors of its produets. 

Philadelphia hosiery mills are operating less than 76 
per cent of their machinery; a few are using every ma- 
chine and are short of good operatives. Some mills are 
partly idle; some others are advertising for help. Those 
adhering to combed and carded staples are having the 
smaller end of the business; those which have discarded 
the one time commonplace and turned to innovations have 
a grip on the bigger end. 

A mill which had a reputation for its carded and comb- 
ed ribs for misses gave up their making last year, and is 
specializing in misses’ combed of high grade, selling at 
better than $3 a dozen to jobbers. Among other lines of 
this mill are mercerized half hose of considerably better 
Its orders are running about 
This is one of the minority 


quality than the average. 
30 days ahead of production. 
number of mills with which conditions may be said to be 
quite satisfactory, except as to price, for it is admitted 
by the management that it is operating on a very narrow 
margin of profit. 

Another mill which found misses’ ribs unprofitable and 
no longer is making them, has turned to infants’ faney 


top socks and misses’ roll top mercerized ribs, and is well 
Then there is a mill where high 
grade silk hosiery in heather for ladies is made, and there, 
On the other hand, 
a mill making ladies’ stockings of tram and artificial silk 
in combination some days ago suffered cancellation of a 


supplied with orders. 


too, business is reported satisfactory. 


fairly large order understood to be for export. 

Early in February, when probably the depths of the 
year’s depression was witnessed, there was some little 
cancellation of wool hosiery orders which had been placed 
in December, when pretty nearly every dealer who could 
present a satisfactory financial statement was buying, too 
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But when the Feb- 
ruary government auction sale of wool showed an ad- 


heavily, many manufacturers thought. 


anee of 25 per cent over prices obtained at the January 
ale there was a reinstatement of some of the cancelled 
rders and dealers with commitments for fall began to 
sreathe easier. 

The wool yarn situation seems to have put a check on 
he contemplated increase in the production of hosiery of 
vool and mixtures. Desirable yarns for satisfactory de- 
veries have not been easy of acquisition. Some spinners 
ire sold ahead as far as they are willing for the time to 
yperate, and few of the better known are encouraging 
buvers. Spinners long of wool and manufacturers long 
if yarn are in a very strong competitive position in re- 
One mill owns worst- 
The 
dentieal yarn now is held at $2.80, and offers of $2.65 
ave been rejected by spinners. 


lation te wool goods for next winter. 
“d varn at $1.90 and has sold hosiery on that basis. 


It will not be hurtful to mills well established in the 
vool and heather lines if cireumstances deter some interests 
planning to engage in them, and may be in the best inter- 
ests of the latter. 


his correspondence that there was a probability. the pro- 


A few years ago it was pointed out in 


duetion of certain very low price carded hose shortly would 


he overdone. It was, to the serious loss of not a few 


manufacturers who even now are not fully recovered. 
With practically every mill abandoning staples as a prod- 
it there is one more to swell the output of wool, heathers 
and novelties of a hundred varieties. Such lines seem 
vood for this year, but the fear of overproduction, which 
lurks in the mind of many jobbers, was a factor in the 
recent eancellations and explains why they are deferring 
Too much of any commodity will 
foree it to a lower price level, regardless of what may have 
It was too little of wool and heathers that 
The established mills 
obviously would possess an advantage over those with 
which the novelties still are somewhat an experiment, were 
there a suspicion of excess production, and that has germ- 
inated. 

The enormous capital required to finance a mill mak- 


their commitments. 


heen the cost. 
last year sent prices to high levels. 


ing wool and heather hosiery for deliveries four to six 
months in the future was not contemplated when first 
As this became apparent, some 
Whether the manu- 


the fever became epidemic. 
well laid plans were hastily given up. 
facturer or the jobber provides the capital for carrying 
such goods makes little difference. Provision has got to 
be made fer it, and as mills, under present market condi- 
tions, are seeking to escape so far as possible the risk 
of carrying goods for distributors, more of the burden than 
ordinarily falls on the latter. 

A small jobber rated “Good” may easily exhaust his line 
Mills 


A woo! 


of eredit in his purchases of wool hosiery alone. 
may have been extending him, say, $15,000 credit. 

and heather hosiery contract alone, if he buy anything like 
assortments, would involve him for, say. $25,000. The 
seller would not be likely to grant him eredit for that 
‘mount, and he, therefore, must arrange for the capital 
or be eontent with incomplete assortments. In a case in 
point, a jobber’s contract would have committed him for 
$23,000; his line of credit was $15,000 and the manufac- 
turer declined to extend it. He was willing to ship in in- 
stallments, deliveries to begin at once and each to be paid 
for by the time the next shipment fell due. This would 
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have imposed on the buyer the burden of carrying a large 
part of the goods, which he did not want until July. The 
best he could do was cut his order to conform to his line 
of credit and depend on filling in later in the year. 

The same illustration applies of course to silk hosiery, 
and the tightening by sellers really is nothing more than 
a development of changed credit conditions. Last year’s 
contracts for silk hosiery for the current season were placed 
mainly by the financially stronger jobbers, and even some 
of these got less than they wanted, which from their view- 
point is unfortunate, as silk prices then were lower than 
they now are or are likely to be this year. 

Some interests have believed or affected to believe that 
this year there would be full fashioned silk hosiery in 
abundance, taking into consideration the extensive addi- 
tions to equipment in the last twelve months and steady 
production in sixteen of the larger mills which last year 
lost a full seven months’ production by reason of strikes. 
Then comes the doubling of the capacity of the Berkshire 
Knitting Mills, in Reading, which is practically duplicat- 
How- 
ever, there would seem no likelihood of an excess produe- 


ing its large plant, with every machine in operation. 
tion of full fashioned hosiery this year. In the first place, 
the mills which last year were idle and formerly operated 
54 hours per week now are running only 48, with many 
of the machines manned by only: partly trained knitters. 
These have become skilled but have not acquired speed. 
The strikers who resumed their’ places, working now side 
by side with non-union knitters, are not gétting off their 
former maximum output, discontent with having lost the 
strike leaving them quite indifferent and still disposed to 
so restrict effort so as to provide jobs for more union 
knitters. 

Going further, some of the comparatively new . full 
fashioned mills are not getting off the full possible pro- 
duction, and those not financially strong refrained from 
pushing operations while raw silk was moving to higher 
levels. They realized they had to reckon with these mills 
which, idle last year, carried over low price raw material, 
both silk and mercerized yarn. Production has been held 
in eheck for more reasons than one, and meanwhile full 
fashioned, or, to be more accurate, tailored, hosiery has 
been gaining in popularity, so that its consumption this 
year doubtless will be greater than in any previous year. 
Wool hosiery perpetuated the short skirt and low shoe 
for winter and it seems quite certain this combination will 
prevail throughout this year, with silk hosiery in more 
variation as to stitch and color effect. 

That woman—physician at Vassar College—who in a 
recent address in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., spoke in favor of 
“freedom of the knees” as being as desirable as “freedom 
of the seas,” and advocated continued wearing of short 
skirts, and that western woman who is a director of the 
World and the National Women’s Christian Temperance 
Unions, who said it was natural that girls want to wear 
short skirts; that such skirts are hygienic and that girls are 
healthier than formerly, may be rated as benefactors, from 
the viewpoint of manufacturers of tailored silk hosiery, and 
what they said will not be disputed by many well dressed 
and otherwise attracive women. 

Another benefactoress, if her departure prove infec- 
tious, is the Atlantie City, N. J., woman who several weeks 
ago appeared on the broadwalk wearing two pairs of hos- 
iery, the outer stocking of silk, and that next to the skin 
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of light weight worsted of nude shade. Her explanation 
for what erities may say was nothing more than a freakish 
notion was that she wanted the warmth of wool and the 
dressiness of silk. With the silk of black over the worsted of 
nude it was not apparent to casual observers that she 
was wearing two pairs where formerly one served. 

The idea was expanded by a woman who wears a vivid 
cerese seamless silk under one of black of very gauzy 
fabric, the result being not unlike a heather mixture effect. 
She also wore a black silk over a heather in which green 
was the background. Thus, with three pairs of stockings 
she is able to indulge her vanity to the extent of five com- 
plete adaptations—she can wear either color singly or the 
silk over either of the two others. The hand that rocks the 
eradle is making a bigger market for silk hosiery. But 
the hand that guides the plow is not doing much for the 
mill that makes combed and carded hosiery. 

Manufacturers of and wholesale dealers in what a few 
years ago were hosiery staples have not been getting their 
fair proportion of the restricted volume of business. Their 
better market, the agricultural sections, is partly closed by 
the depression among farmers. Another normally good 
outlet is choked by abnormal unemployment; and the urban 
population not affected by crippled industry is running 
strong to fancies and novelties in any number of fabric 
combinations. Probably a normal number of dozens of 
hosiery, allowing for the economie¢ situation, is being pro- 
duced, but production as a whole is sadly out of balance. 

In the very order of things, there should develop short- 
ly an improved market for commonplaee hosiery. Output 
has been much curtailed and, except as to comparatively 
few mills, stocks have about been absorbed. There has 
been only light buying, and much remains to be done. 
Holders in position to keep goods in warehouse a little 
while longer should be able to obtain sufficiently higher 
prices to recompense them’ for their patience and capital 
investment. It costs six per cent to carry stock, to say 
nothing of the risk. In whatever manner jobbers operate, 
so should manufacturers operate now, is the thought of both 
mill heads and many selling agents. The “tomorrow” of 
the distributor, it appears, ought to be a “tomorrow” for 
the manufacturer. 

The really quiet quarter of the knit goods market has 
been that devoted to underwear. Some of the commission 
houses say they cannot recall so prolonged a period of 
jobber inactivity as that which prevailed following the be- 
ginning of the year. The depression extended even to the 
mills making low end cotton ribbed goods which for several 
months were selling freely. Two of the Tennessee mills 
booked a very large business before the end of last year. 
They waited for no formal opening, offering their lines 
when they believed buyers were ready to operate. At this 
writing it seems they caught the market opportunely. Had 
they waited for the northern mills making what are styled 
standard garments they undoubtedly would be feeling the 
effect of the recent stagnation no less than the others. 


The P. H. Hanes Knitting Company at Winston-Salem, 
N. C., did not name prices until well after January 1. In 
this instance deferred opening appears to have been well 
timed, for the company has sold freely. In fact, the book- 
ings for a given period were largely in excess of those for 
a like period immediately followimg the opening for last 
Fall, and it is stated by several jobbers that their orders 
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this year are for more dozens than they bought in their 
initial transactions in 1921. 

Two of the New York State mills also making cotton 
ribbed suits and separate garments are quite well supplied 
with business. One of these got into the market ahead of 
most of its competitors, basing prices on a contemplated 
wage reduction, which subsequently went into effect. The 
other of the two Mohawk Valley mills referred to came 
later and the executive states that its business is quite 
satisfactory. An Ohio mill making distinctive types of 
men’s union suits only began booking business late last 
year and has sold the greater part of the season’s produe- 
tion. 

Fleeced underwear has not been attracting its share of 
attention, the business in this line also being confined to a 
few mills. 
wear are closed, not for want of business, but because 
goods were bought for deliveries in July and later and the 
manufacturers are willing to earry them so long. Both 


At least two mills making boys’ winter under- 


of these mills have been soliciting business from manufac- 
turers willing to supply yarn, and have had some offered 
to them. 

Among commission houses complaint has been heard of 
a few manufacturers inaugurating a price eutting cam- 
paign. 
a few small buyers, but the probability is that as a whole 


This may have coaxed a modicum of business from 


more business was lost than gained through the policy of 
undertaking to get below the prices of a competitor. “We 
shall meet the prices of any competitor, no matter how 
low,” said the executive of an establishment selling the 
“Tt’s bad business, but if 
If it shall be 
carried far enough somebody will be reckoning losses in- 
stead of the profits that were estimated would be made when 
too high prices were named. My group of mills would pre- 
fer to not operate except at a profit. 
us to operate against our best judgment.” 

It was the opinion of manufacturers who ignored the 
price cutting that those who engaged in it would abandon 
the policy so soon as they realized the extent of their pros- 
pective losses and that then the market would show some 
measure of stability. 


product of a number of mills. 
others can stand it I guess our mills ean. 


Others have forced 


Speaking generally, business in ladies’ winter underwear 
has run ahead of that in men’s, but still has been disap- 
pointing. One mill, the executive says, has sold its entire 
production, and it is understood the Augusta Knitting 
Mills, Utica, N. Y., has been faring better than most mills. 

A southern mill is understood to have booked an un- 
usual volume of business in 14-pound cotton ribbed union 
suits which, in view of the lower price and the willingness 
of jobbers to take out of weight what cannot be taken out 
of price, is believed to have cut into the sales of the 16- 
pound suits of several low end mills. The low prices put 
on the 14-pound suits were for deliveries beginning early 
in the first quarter of the year, the concession making early 
deliveries attractive to jobbers well situated financially. 

Several mills received repeat orders for spring under- 
wear in advance of the start of the duplicate buying sea- 
son. The impression prevails that, while jobbers in the 
main bought pretty well up last year, when prices’ were 
based on cotton at and around 14 cents, there will be a 
considerable turnover of goods yet to be contracted for. 
The Pennsylvania light weight mills as a elass have been 
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steadily engaged sinee last fall and have not yet caught 
ip with sales. Some of the mills could use more operatives. 
These appear searce in the smaller towns of the Schuylkill 
Valley where many underwear mills are clustered. 

Activity in the light weight mills in Pennsylvania is 
not being reflected in the cotton yarn market, for, it seems, 
the manufacturers bought quite heavily following the spurt 
which had its beginning early last fall. Sellers report very 
little underwear yarn moving. Some of the yarn merchants 
bought in expectation of an active January, and were 
found selling in a slow February. Sales from stock, fre- 
quently at a loss, have had a depressing effect on the trade 
hetween manufacturers and spinners. 

A somewhat complex market situation has existed due 
to declines in silk and eotton yarns and advances in wool, 
artificial silk so searee an upward price revision for that 
fiber was feared—and jobbers complaining that, at even 
lower values, prices were not satisfactory. There is a 
strong demand for artificial silk of 150 deniers for the 
sweater trade, in which spring and summer business has 
been brisk, while orders for winter garments are being 
withheld. 

It is variously estimated in the primary market that 
not more than 10 to 15 per cent of the sweaters for winter 
have been bought. While buyers were resisting prices, 
values moved up by about five per cent. This had the ef- 
feet of putting emphasis on dullness in an already dull 
market. Men’s sweaters have been bought more freely than 
women’s. Styles are more stable. It is a custom of some 
manufacturers to come out late with novelties in women’s 
sweaters—so late that competitors cannot get on the market 
with copies. Distributors who buy early are in constant 
dread of innovations later in the season. 

As in hosiery and underwear, business in sweaters has 
not been equitably distributed. Some few mills are idle; 
at only a per centum of capacity, and 


One mill has invoiced buyers 


many are operating 
a few are sold far ahead. 
for samples amounting to a trifle over $25,000, and there- 
fore may be viewed as having taken a nice volume of 
business. 

Sweaters for summer, in which a number of new and 
fetching shapes and colors and stitches are shown, have 
kept leading mills well employed. An appealing blue from 
one mill is deseribed as a Rolls Royee shade. Some of the 
niftiest of silk sweaters can be sold profitably over the 
retail counter at about $13, and equally striking worsted 
garments will be available at around $7.50 to $9.50. Some 


of the southern retailers who have shown summer sweaters 


from one important mill predict an enormous sale. De- 
signers appear to have brought out distinct and appealing 
numbers, judging from the comment heard in retail stores. 

Bathing suits have had a big season, and some buying 
has been done since prices of worsted suits were advanced 
20 per cent several weeks ago. Many of the new bathing 
suits are made in four colors—stripes of three shades on a 
solid body. One suit of green and black only will cost lady 
bathers $18. 


The Stafford Company, Readville, Mass., manufactur- 
ers of weaving machinery, have issued a bulletin desecrip- 
tive of parts and fittings for their dobby looms, showing 
plates of parts, numbered and keyed by reference to 
which repair parts can be readily identified and ordered 
by name and number. 
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Among The Knitting Mills. 


Coincident with the announcement that their capital 
stock had been increased from $300,000 to $500,000, the 
Kingsport Hosiery Mills, Kingsport, Tenn., made public 
plans for the establishment of five branch factories in East 
Tennessee, employing between 30 and 40 persons each, to 
turn out unfinished products which will be shipped to the 
central plant at Kingsport for finishing. The production 
of the mills will be increased to about 2,000 dozen pairs of 
hosiery a day, it is stated. C. D. Gott, secretary and man- 
ager of the mills, will have the general management of all 
the plants, with superintendents in charge of each separate 
branch. Suitable buildings will be erected and about 250 
knitting machines will be installed for this work. 

The Consolidated Mills Company, of High Point, N. C., 
The total authorized 
eapital stock is $100,000, and the organizers are J. H. 
Adams, J. A. Millis, R. O. Lindsey and J. W. 
of High Point. 


ity to buy, manufacture and sell hosiery, underwear and 


has filed articles of incorporation. 


Lindsey, all 


The charter gives the corporation author- 


knit goods of silk, cotton, wool and other fibers and any 
mixtures thereof, ete. 

It is stated that the Mitchell and Frank Knitting Mills, 
Ine., Buffalo, N. Y., have started capacity production in 
their new plant at that place. The company manufactures 
sweaters, and has an initial equipment of 30 knitting ma- 
chines employing 75 operatives. 

William Gordon, Nixon, Texas, is contemplating the 
establishment of a knitting mill at that place, it is stated. 

Construction work is well under way on the new knit- 
ting mill plant of the Interwoven Mills, Ine., at Hagers- 
town, Md. 
will be operated as a branch of the Martinsburg (W. Va.) 


The plant will be one-story, 80x165 feet, and 


plant. 

The floor space of the Lowell, Mass., branch of the Hub 
Hosiery Mills, Ine., Boston, Mass., has been doubled and 
The 


fants’ silk, cotton and wool mixture hosiery. 


new machinery installed. concern manufactures in- 

The Graceline Knitting Co., Linfield, Pa., is complet- 
ing the erection of a new brick building, two stories, 40x80 
feet, and will install ten additional knitting machines for 
operation on women’s cotton ribbed underwear. This will 
increase their equipment to 33 knitters. 

George C. Hix, Newmanstown, Pa., has bought out the 
Lebanon Valley Knitting Mill, Ine., and has installed six 
new Merrow sewing machines. 

The Taubel-Scott-Kitzmiller Co., of New York, is re- 
ported to have under contemplation the erection of a branch 
knitting mill at Lafollette, Tenn. 

L. S. Baker, North Carver, Mass., is completing details 
for establishing a small plant for the manufacture of lisle 
and mercerized hosiery. 

The Lincoln Knit Goods Corp., St. Louis, Mo., has been 
incorporated and is now making arrangements for the es- 
tablishment of a mill to manufacture sweaters, bathing 
suits, jerseys and sport coats. Production of goods will 
begin 
knitting machines 
equipment for skein dyeing will be installed. 


about May 1, it is expected. The plans call for 125 


and 65 sewing machines. Complete 


Lockton & Birkman, Philadelphia, Pa., has been organ- 
ized for the manufacture of fine hosiery. Fred Lockton, 
for many years connected with the Wildman Manufactur- 
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ing Co., of Norristown, Pa., and George Birkman, are the 
organizers. 

Joseph Wotkowiez, Adams, Mass., is starting the manu- 
facture of, ladies’ heather. mixture hosiery. The initial 
equipment includes ten knitters, two loopers, two Merrow 
sewing machines and one Singer machine, twelve “Phila- 
delphia” drying forms, together with other necessary equip- 
ment. 

The Ballston Spa Knit Glove Co., Ine., Ballston Spa, 
N. Y., has plans for the erection of a two-story plant ad- 
dition, 25x46 feet, at Milton Avenue and South Street, to 
cost about $20,000. 

Enlargements are being made to the equipment of the 
Hawley (Pa.) Knitting Mills, Ine., manufacturers of ‘knit 
searfs, ete., and when these are completed, their produc- 
tion of men’s, women’s and children’s sweaters will be ma- 
terially increased. The line will consist of fiber silk, vicuna, 
mohair, camel’s hair, alpaca and worsteds. 

The Exeelsior Kaiting Mills, Union, S. 
trifying their carding and spinning rooms. 
ment consisting of 50 General Electric motors to attach to 
spinning frames and twelve G-E motors for line shaft 
drives in the ecard room has been purchased. Link-Belt 
chain drives will be used. J. E. Sirrine & Company, of 
Greenville, S. C., are the engineers. 

An addition of 60 knitting machines has been made by 
the Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., follow- 
ing an inerease in their eapital stock from $150,000 to 
$300,000. 

The dyehouse of the Mountain City Knitting Mills, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has been enlarged and fourteen addi- 
tional Seott & Williams Model B5 knitting machines install- 
ed in the manufacturing plant. 

A number of Seott &Williams New Model HH machines 
have been installed at the main plant of the United Hos- 
iery Mills Co., at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The Phoenix Knitting Works, Milwaukee, Wis., are 
planning the erection of a large new concrete building for 
use as a central dyeing and finishing plant, the estimated 
cost of which is $400,000. Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston 
and Chicago, are the engineers. 

The Anchor Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., have been 
chartered with a capital of $10,000 for the manufacture of 
hosiery and other knit goods. M. B. Podolin and Isaac 
Davidson, 1315 Roosevelt Boulevard, Philadelphia, head the 
company. 

J. Miller, W. Larkin and others have organized the 
Organ Knitting Mills, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., for the manu- 
facture of knit goods. The capital is $20,000, and the ad- 
dress of the representatives is 381 Livonia Ave., Brooklyn. 

An expansion of facilities is proposed by the Rathbon 
Knitting Co., Woonsocket, R. I., who recently increased 
their capital stock from $100,000 to $500,000. 

The Millage Corporation, 170 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, has been organized to manufacture knit goods, with 
a eapital of $50,000. 

A knitting mill is to be operated by the recently organ- 
ized Delmar Knitting Works, 1707 Pitkin Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., it is reported. 

H. & F. Knitting Mills, Ine., New York City, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture 
sweaters and other knitted products. The incorporators are 

G. Siegel, L. Friedman and L. Goldman. 
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The O. K. Knitting Mill, 429 Warren St., Newark, N. J., 
has filed notice of organization, and plan to soon begin the 
manufacture of sweaters and other knit goods. The com- 
pany is headed by Peter Cap. 

The manufacture of hosiery and other knit goods is 
planned by the recently incorporated Liberty Hosiery Mills, 
Ine., of Utica, N. Y. The incorporators are H. W. Sy- 
monds, G. B. French and J. H. Merwin, all of Utiea. 

Work is progressing on the construction of the new 
plant of the Morris Knitting Mills, at Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
new building will be three-story, and is estimated to cost 
$50,000. 

The Premier Knitting Mills, 105 Meserole Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., have increased their capital from $5,000 to $50,- 
000, for proposed expansion. 

The Hand Knitting Yarn Co., New York City, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000. Knit goods wil] be 
manufactured, The incorporators are T. & H. Rubin and 
T. L. Shaffer. 

The C. & K. Knitting Mills, Ine., Brooklyn, N, Y., has 
been organized to operate a local plant for the manufac- 
ture of knit goods. The company is headed by H, Chadkin 
and M. Zamer. 

The Lenox Knitting Mills, a Pennsylvania corporation, 
has filed notice of proposal to operate in New York for the 
manufacture of knit goods. 


An Improved Ball Bearing Hanger. 





The new Skayef ball bearing hanger manufactured un- 
der the supervision of S K F Industries, Ine., is distin- 
guished by several improved features of design. The 
hanger, shown in the accompanying illustration, is built 





around the S K F marked self-aligning ball bearing now 
in extensive use with the old type hanger. The new hanger, 
however, uses the principle of two point suspension, carry 
ing the bearing in a split housing whieh is rigidly held 
by two threaded suspension rods. 
designed to make a strong, compact unit, easy to assemble, 
locate and inspect. Any necessary vertical or horizontal 
adjustment can easily be made at the end of the housing 
by means of lock nuts and set screws provided, eliminat- 
ing the possibility of applying pressure which might be 
transmitted to the bearing while making adjustments. 
The self-aligning feature, furnished within the bearing 
itself, enables the shaft to turn freely at all times with a 


This arrangement is 
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minimum amount of friction, and prevents rubbing, heat- 
ing and binding. A favorable feature advanced for the 
new hanger from the standpoint of the millwright is that 
it enables him to lay the shaft out on the floor with the 
bearings in plain view and then raise it into position for 
final adjustment with the upper half of the housing off, 
thus assuring a correct assembly. The manufacturers claim 
freedom from trouble and a large amount of power saving 
secured through this type of hanger make it particularly 
advantageous in decreasing operating cost in the average 
plant. 





H. Brinton Company’s New Plant. 


The accompanying photograph shows the new manu- 
facturing plant to be erected by H. Brinton Company, 
builders of automatic circular knitting machinery, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. This plant has been designed especially for 
the manufacturing processes of this company, and is of 
the latest type of factory construction. Its location will 
be at Kensington Avenue and M Street, Philadelphia. The 
building is of concrete construction, ell shaped, 60 by 300 
feet long, with the ell of the same width by 80 feet long, 
and is three stories high. In addition, there is a one- 
story machine shop, 96 by 140 feet, and a garage to ac- 
commodate six cars. The plant will be electrically operat- 
ed, power being purchased from an outside company, and 
boilers for heating purposes only will be installed in the 
new building. William Steele & Sons Co., of Philadelphia, 
are the architects and engineers. , 
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Refrigerating Machinery in Place of Ice. 


Automatic refrigeration is now so efficient and so eco- 
nomical that the majority of textile mills are adopting this 
method for cooling drinking water, making pure artificial 
ice and to keep caustic soda and other chemicals at even 
temperatures before they are sent to the boxes and tanks. 

The most popular use is for drinking water. It is now 
recognized by mill superintendents that a constant supply 
of cooling water, close to thirsty workers, adds tremend- 
ously to their efficiency. Iced water tanks are sometimes 
used, but it is readily recognized that ice is an unsatisf'ac- 
tory refrigerant—it varies widely in temperature, melts 
too quickly, requires an attendant to fill and clean the tanks. 

The Lipman Refrigerator Car & Mfg. Co., of Beloit, 
Wis., are manufacturers of refrigerating equipment of all 
kinds. 


chines for cold storage rooms to the small device for home 


Their line is complete, ranging from 2-ton ma- 
use. Lipman machines are built on the single, compact 
unit plan, and are full-automatic—absolute control being 
furnished by a thermostat which starts and stops the ma- 
chine when the cold varies within 1! degrees of the tem 
perature set, 

Lipman automatic units may be placed separately for 
large installations, saving the tremendous expense and 
piping of a central unit. The operating cost is small and 
there is little maintenance cost. Records of users of these 
devices in the mill industry are said to show very satisfae- 
tory savings over ice bills. 





CoMPANY, PHILADELPHIA. 
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JOHN D. LEWIS 


Manufacturer of 


Logwood, Cutch, and Other Dyewood Extracts 
Main Office TAN NIC ACID Works 


1209 Turk’s Head Bldg. PROVIDENCE, R. I. Charles & Bark Sts. 
BRANCH OFFICE: 

NEW YORK, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOSTON, MASS. 

2-4-6 Cliff St. 583 Drexel Bldg. Old South Bldg. 


SPINNING, TWISTING TAPE S 
AND SPOOLER 


‘“Amtex’’ Quality 


Manufactured and sold by 


American Textile Banding Co., Inc. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Less Time in Boiling Out 
Better Finish! 
| You can put out an im- 
D | X | [ ¥ A R N S proved class of goods if 
you let us cooperate 
| with you. Specify con- 
C. P. Mercerized Cones and Skeins | ditions when writing. 


Natural and Gassed Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co., Inc. 
20/2—80/2 Lockport, N. Y. Detergent Specialists 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. | | The Walke Box Company, Ine. | 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


STANDARDIZE ON 


Our yarns are spun according to | Manufacturers of 


our own specifications. | NORTH C AROLINA 


LET US QUOTE YOU. | 
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The Yarn Market. 


An attempt to record the course of the Philadelphia 
cotton yarn market during the month just past would con- 
tain no positive degree of accuracy in its result, and an 
effort to predict the conduct of prices in the future would 
he likewise useless and without a foundation sufficiently 
well grounded to warrant the construction of any opinion. 

It was evident, however, during the period just gone 
that, coupled with a continued drought of business, prices 
in this market took a tumble, and quotations showed up 
much lower late in February than was their position about 
the middle of the preceding month. It was somewhere 
around mid-January that prices generally attained their 
most recent “peak,” and from that time to the writing of 
this, an illustrated picture of the price quotations, a chart 
showing the direction followed by them, resembles either 
an’appropriate toboggan slide, or, in other cases, a well 
defined descending stairway; as an example, 30s southern 
single warps lost something like three or four cents on the 
pound during this period, and the same number in two- 
ply skeins went from 38 cents on January 18 to 34 cents 
«a month later. 

This partial reedyery of the buying end of the market 
to the control thereof, it is assumed, is an apparent evi- 
dence of a desire on the part of spinners and holders of 
yarn to get them off their hands, and a corresponding 
reducing of rates in'an effort to accomplish this end; and 
an influence on the part of sagging raw cotton values is 
also taken into accourit im considering the wherefore of the 
decline. Last month. this column announced that to all 
appearances, cotton yarn rates had taken a new lease on 
life, and to all appearances prices were putting forth an 
honest effort to regain ground lost previously; but ex- 
perience shows that this market, in respect to its general 
is possessed of a very evident degree of 
uncertainty and change- 
ability. Buying, as indicated, continued draggy, with no 
noticeable amount of trading going on. In fact, it w 
declared by one factor, there was not sufficient business 
done to accurately determine what should be an average 
range of prices, though the published list is accepted as 
being as nearly correct as possible. In this connection it 
might be mentioned, however, that while trading in all 
lines was sluggish during the month, toward the latter part 
of the period, some little business was transacted, notably 
in carded knitting yarns, which were among the first to 
respond to the effect of cotton values which were somewhat 
stronger. Generally, however, the renewed strength of the 
staple seemed to have little effect on yarn rates through- 
out the remainder of the list. 


price trend, 


characteristic of inconsistency, 


At this writing it would be difficult to determine the 
effect of the New England operatives’ strike upon the 
cotton yarn market. Several opinions have been advanced, 
but at present there has been no definite decision made one 
way or the other toward the settling of the strike, and noth- 
ing definite can be surmised until the actual outcome of 
the walk-out is evident. Little is reported in the market 
other than the information contained in the daily news 
reports from the strike district, and, as stated, no develop- 
ments have as yet been made, other than the actual closing 
down of the mills in Rhode Island and other textile centers 
of New England. 
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Following are price quotations on the Philadelphia cot- 
ton yarn market on February 16: 
Southern Single Skeins. 








Soule Beis: «..... 38 —->. sist coe 
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Se are 30 .. ee Pan 
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Southern Single Warps. 
Deco ee dnvetemees 28% ee 
RG er amet 29% ae | ee 
Sly eal ee BE, 31 20s. 
ES eee 34% 30s 
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Carpet and sone Yarn in Skeins. 
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Northern Mule Spun Carded Yarn Cones. 
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“An Introduction to Jute Weaving” is the title of a 


book by T. Woodhouse and J. Ireland, which has just been 


published. The authors, who are known to CorTon’s 


readers as the writers of several serial articles on cloth 
design and manufacture, state that this book is prepared 
especially as a text-book for students who are preparing 
for examinations in jutesveaving. It gives a general de- 
scription of the methods of counting yarns, winding of 
warp and weft y9fns, starch mixings, dressing of warps, 
and a deseriptioh of the varieties of jute fabrics. It is 
also expected to serve as an introduction to the previous 
volumes concerning the weaving and cloth structural sides 
of the jute industry. It contains 136 pages of reading mat- 
ter, and should be of value to those interested in jute 
The publishers are William Kidd & Sons, White- 


Dundee, Scotland. 


weaving. 
hall St., 


The National Bank of Commerce in New York, of New 
York City, have issued a book entitled “The Revenue Act 
of 1921,” which presents the complete text of the new act 
under which Federal internal revenue taxes are to be levied 
in lieu of those imposed under the Revenue Act of 1918. 

Beginning with 1922 the excess-profits tax is repealed 
and surtax rates are slightly reduced, says the book in its 
foreword. While rates imposed on income of the calendar 
year 1921 have not been changed, the methods preseribed 
for the determination of taxable income have been altered 
in many particulars. Among noteworthy changes are the 
provision of an optional tax at a limited rate on net gain 















384 


from the sale of capital assets held more than two years 
and the authorization of the deduction of net losses from 
income of subsequent years. 

Side notes and a complete isi’*x are included in this 
book to facilitate reference to the act, and an appendix of 
tables illustrates the application of the rates to incomes of 
varying size and composition, and their effect on the net 
income from various classes of securities in the hands of 
individual investors. The bank will doubtless send copies 
of this book to any interested manufacturers upon appli- 
cation. 





The Dodge Sales & Engineering Company of Mishawka, 
Indiana, announce that they have perfected, after two 
years experimentation in construction and design, a press- 
ed steel hanger for general purpose use. In offering to 
power transmission users this pressed steel hanger, the 
Dodge organization does not unreservedly endorse steel 
hangers regardless of their construction for every purpose, 


but they simply recognize a demand for a lineshaft hanger 
of lightness and strength to serve under conditions not 
severe or unusual and where first cost is of guiding im- 
portance. The Dodge pressed steel hanger is now avail- 
able through Dodge, Oneida and Keystone dealers on an 
immediate delivery basis. 


The U. S. 


N. Y., rendered an opinion on February 14, 


Cireuit Court of Appeals, Second Cireuit, 
1922, affirming 
a decision previously handed down by the Federal Court 
at Buffalo, N. Y., that sustained a patent owned by The 
Permutit Company, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York, ecov- 
ering zeolite water softeners. The following extracts are 
taken from the Cireuit Court’s opinion: 

“The patent is claimed to disclose an apparatus for 
utilizing zeolites having a sodium base in the softening of 
water. The zeolites take the hardening constituents, lime, 
or lime and magnesia, completely out of water even though 
there originally were sodium compounds in the water. 

“By the use of the apparatus in suit, for the first time, 
zero water has been produced. 

“Tt is a great advance in the art of softening water. 
Its savings to manufacturers have been enormous. 

“Tt is that class of inventive thought which it was the 
intention of Congress to protect as a valuable contribution 


to the useful arts. The inventor is entitled to his reward 


COTTON 


and the appellee to its protection. 
“Decree affirmed.” 


The “Imp” Yarn Cleaner Gauge. 


An improved yarn cleaner gauge, for use on winders, 
is being introduced by B. P. Mates & Company, 207 Meri 
am Building, Cleveland, Ohio. This is a practical device 
for the elimination of waste and damage on yarns and its 
purpose is to remove foreign matter from the yarn with- 
This gauge, 
shown in the accompanying illustration, has several fea- 


out seraping the raw material. which is 
tures that seem to make it especially well equipped for the 
work for which it was designed. 

The “Imp” gauge, as this device is known, has an angle 
shaped guide which is so constructed that the operator 
can drop the yarn between the blades without looking; 
it is also equipped with a porcelain roller at the rear which 

<< 
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revolves with the yarn, eliminating unnecessary friction. 
The gauge can be adjusted to regulate the 
space between the guides for any size of yarn according 


micrometrie 


to a standard seale, and this adjustment cannot be changed 
without the adjusting key, which is kept by the foreman, 
thus preventing tampering by inexperienced help. 

Very good results from the standpoint of a saving in 
waste, an increased production and a resultant decrease in 
operating cost are reported for this gauge when used on 
either knitting yarns or weaving yarns. This device will fit 
any winder and can be adjusted to all yarns of cotton, 
woolen, worsted or silk. It is also very effective in elim- 
inating back winding. 


A novelty in the way of shade cards has been produced 
by the National Aniline & Chemical Company, Ine. This 
is a three-leaved folder entitled “Mode Shades for Ladies’ 
Dress Goods.” These generally comprise those delicate 
nuances of color which are only obtainable by expert and 
judicious use of combinations. The possibilities in this 
direction are limitless. 
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SANDOZ 


175 Market St., 
Southern Office: 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WoRKS, INC. | 





For samples and prices apply to our 


36 Purchase St. 
BOSTON 


PATERSON 


Sandoz Dyestuffs are 
manufactured at our 
various works. . 


offices ! 
12 So. Front St. | 
PHILADELPHIA 














Room 407, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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D’OLIER 


ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN 
CENTRIFUGAL HYDRO-EXTRACTORS 


AIR COMPRESSORS 





Twenty experi- 
ence in Extractor work. 
Builders of first direct 


years 


Motor Driven Machine. 
No excessive vibrations, 
center of gravity low. 
We also make under- 
driven type of machines. 
Our Engineering Depart- 


ment is at your servicé 
with its years of design- 
ing and building Cen- 
trifugal Extractors. 


Write for Bulletins 
1-115, I- ooh 
I-116-A, 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


The United States and Cuban Allied Works 


Engineering Corporation 
165 Broadway, New York 


Works: _ Retuanthtenckanles Rca ci oO d, 


Pa. 


Cable, 


“Tdoliwwar,” New York 
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Stop Bleaching 


< ge AUTOGYP PROCESS 


simultaneously bleaches and dyes 
to the required shade in ONE 


OPERATION of THREE 
HOURS TIME. 


Evenly dyed shades, stronger, bet- 
ter looking fabric with a softer feel 
are the results of substituting this 
process for the antiquated method 
of bleaching and dyeing sepa- 
rately. 


AUTOGYP SAVES: 


Six separate steps and operations. 
314% of shrinkage. 

25% 
50% of steam. 


» of labor. 


> of water. 


of tensile strength. 


It saves all the chemicals used in 
the chloride of lime method of 
bleaching. It saves boiling out in 
kiers or other appliances. It saves 


from 4 to 17 hours time, as it per- 
forms the complete operation to 


shade in THREE HOURS 
TIME. Compare this time with 
the time required in the old fash- 
ioned method. 


There are numerous other advan- 
tages, and we invite you to write 
for full particulars. There is no 
reason why you should not be tak- 


ing advantage of these savings of- 


@ fered you in AUTOGYP. 


Write for full particulars. 





Surpass Chemical Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 
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The 


Safety First 


Extractor 


“Hercules-Electric” 


SIZES 6" to 72" 
EAST JERSEY PIPE 60, 


PATERSON, N. J. 


Southern Canadian 
Agent Agent 

E. S. Player Whitehead 

Greenville, Emmans Ltd. 
gS. Montreal 


- The Development of 35 Years’ 
Study and Experience 


Sargent Drvers are the result of 35 years of study and experience in drying machine 
manufacture. Every part has gone through exhaustive tests—for 
tire framing is made of cast-iron—not structural steel. 


instance the en- 


SARGENT DRYERS are constructed on basie prin- 
ciples of Automatic Feeding. Continuous Conveying, 
and Air Circulation, which for years have had the 
approval of expert drying engineers. These princi- 
ples have been so combined and adapted as to make a 
complete machine which is unexcelled. 
Sargent Dryers are built in over fifty standard 
sizes and in various combinations and special 
designs, admitting their widest range of use. 
Before recommending any dryer we always wish 
to know as many facts concerning the problem 
so that we may furnish a machine that will give 
tire satisfaction. We are glad to confer with 
ou and give every assistance possible. 





Write today and let us explain the principles 
f SARGENT DRYERS 
C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 
GRANITEVILLE, MASS, 
Fred H, White, Southern Agent, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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TOLHURST EXTRACTORS 


It would be difficult to go through any well 
known textile mill and not find a TOLHURST 
machine. Here, for instance, is a battery of 40° 
ToLHurRsT ‘“‘self-Balancing’” Extractors in- 
stalled in a leading Massachusetts plant, fa- 
mous for its production of prints, fancy cottons 
and worsted goods. First used by this mill in 
1893, repeat orders have since followed in or- 
derly sequence. 

Details relative to the notable work ToLHURST 


Extractors are doing here and elsewhere are at 
the disposal of all interested in centrifugal ex- 


traction. We build machines suitable to all re- 


quirements. 

ToLHurst “Self-Balancing” Extractors: flex- 
ible bearings, motor, countershaft or engine 
drive from above or below—diameters |2°-72°. 
ToLHURST “‘Center-Slung”’ Extractors: open 
top, grease-lubricated roller bearings, counter- 
shaft or motor under-drive, baskets 40° and 
48", flexibly slung. 


And other types. 


‘ Catalogue on request. 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS 


Established 1852 


TROY, NEW YORK 


New York Office, 111 Broadway 


Western Rep.: 
John S. Gage, 

8 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Southern Rep.: 
Fred H. White, 
Realty Bldg., 

Charlotte, N. C. 


San Francisco Rep.: 
B. M. Pilhashy, 
Merchants Ex. Bldg., 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Canadian Rep.: 

W. J. Westaway Co., 

Main & McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
400 McGill Bldg., Montreal. 
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Continuous System Indigo 
Dyeing Equipment for Warps 


In the equipment illustrated fifteen warps 
are led through a Two Compartment Boiling 
Out and Cooling Machine, through two Indigo 
Vats, and taken up by Dye House Ballers in one 
operation in an initial run. 

In a second run the fifteen warps are led 
through two Indigo Vats, and are taken up by 
Dye House Ballers. 

In a third or finishing run, five of these warps 
are led through a Two Compartment Wash 
Box operating in connection with the Dry Cans 
equipped with a five-unit Coiler. 

The successful handling of warps through 
Continuous Drying Systems such as described 
is only possible through the use of Automatic 
Tension Controls and Regulators such as we 
build and use with our Dyeing Equipments. 

For further particulars and prices, write or 
wire 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Builders of Warpers, Beamers, Warp Dveing 
Machinery 
WARPING MACHINERY 


Linking Warpers—Linker Heads—Balling Warpers—Balling At 
tachments—Section Beam Warpers—Special Warpers. 


WARP BEAMING MACHINERY 


Long Chain Beamers—Short Chain Beamers—Warp Sp!itters— 
Special Beaming Machinery. 


WARP DYEING MACHINERY 


Boiling Out Boxes—Continuous Systems—Sizing Machines— 
Doubling and Splitting Systems—Sulphur Machines—Indigo Vats 
—Warp Coilers—Dye House Ballers—Hydro Sulphite Equipment 
—wWarp Bleaching Equipment—Drying Cans. 


ELECTRIC UNDERDRIVEN 


HYDRO EXTRACTORS 
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The Centrifugal with One Moving 
Part. 


Ball Bearing—Easy Running 
Self-Balancing 


Convenient and Efficient Control 


Built for Service, with the Sturdiness 
of Construction which has made our 
Extractors ‘‘ Famous for Three 
Generations. ”’ 


Made in the size particularly adapted 
to your needs, either 42, 
48, 60 or 72 inch. 


FuercHeRr WoRKS 
FormMerty SCHAUM & UHLINGER 


Glenwood Avenue at Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


Sales Agents : 
HURRICANE ENG'’G CO. R. R. STREET & CO. 
53 State Street, 28 N. Clinton Street 
Boston, Mass. CuicaGo, ILL. 
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CALENDER (Three Rolls) 


5 aie way ‘in which speed, production and 


your finishing machines economy when you use 
work duplicates the way finishing machinery backed 
in which they are made. by many years of striving 
You find a marked im- to assure your satis- 
provement in quality, faction. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


Established* 1820 . 
Canadian Representative 


"MILTON G. SMITH. PHILADELPHIA W.3, WESTAWAY COMPANY 


Greenville, S. C. Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
PROVIDENCE OFFICE: Turk’s Head Building 


DYEING MACHINES 
Canad ING MACHINES 
hhreme MACHINES 
eae kinds 
( CENCE all kind 
COLOR KETTLES 
CELL DRYERS 


SSN 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


There is all the Difference in the world 
between the old method of sizing and the 
SLASHER HOOD modern method used after the installation of 


PICKENS SLASHER HOODS 


The thousands of yards of yarn passing through the Slasher Room 
each day can be handled much more efficiently and economically when 


PICKENS SLASHER HOODS are used because they are built 


on scientific principles. 


Ten Southern Mills are now using them—Orders on 
our books for eight more—are YOU one of them? 


A DEMONSTRATION. WILL CONVINCE YOU. 


R. O. PICKENS SLASHER HOOD CO. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 


DRYING MACHINERY 


FIL : ERS for all Textile Raw Stocks, Yarns and 


Fabrics—built with the knowledge 
that only in dependable perform- 
ance over a long period of years, 
PRESSURE GRAVITY can the lowest unit cost of dry- 
ing be realized. This is ser- 
vice-value—bought at the 
lowest possible initial 
requirements of Textile Mills. cost io ‘*Proctor”’ 
ryers. 


Especially designed to meet all 


Economical in upkeep. 





Perfect satisfaction. 








NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
Florence Mass., U.S. A. 


CHAS. M. SETZER, Southern Representative, 


Charlotte, N. C. PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc. 


Formerly The Philadelphia Textile Mach'y Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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How a Mill 
| Eliminated Re-Dyeing 


A prominent mill producing cotton and silk piece goods 
experienced much trouble and many losses in re-dyeing. 
Dark streaks and blotches on light shades, and light 
streaks and blotches on dark shades; also variations in 
shades were common occurrences that caused considerable 
re-dyeing and cost the mill much money. 

A Permutit Zeolite Water Softener was installed to 
remove all the hardness from the water supply and tre- 
mendous improvements were at once noted. 

All blotches and streaks immediately disappeared. 
They had been caused by the hardness in water that de- 
posited insoluble soap curds in the fibres of the fabric, 
preventing the dye from taking evenly. 

Variations in shades no longer occurred, for Permutit 
Softened Water is absolutely uniform at all times, and 
the changes in hardness that cause colors to vary are en- 
tirely done away with. 

This mill is now manufacturing economically and de- 
pendably, as the high quality of their soft water made pro- 
ducts bring additional revenue and reputation. 

There is a Permutit solution to every problem. All 
analyses and investigations free of charge. 
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KLAUDER - WELDON 
DYEING - BLEACHING- 
SCOURING MACHINERY 


There are K-W machines in use which were built 
nearly half a century ago and which are still doing 
their work efficiently and economically under severe 
service. This is sufficient evidence of the durability 
and capability of K-W machines after long years of 
subjection to the ravages of live steam, heat and 























Machinery, by its accomplishments, has 
steadily and irresistib'y built up a reputation that 
has made the name ‘‘Klauder-Weldon’’ synonymous 
with the ‘‘world’s best dyeing, bleaching and fin- 
ishing machinery.’’ 

Our interest in upholding the K-W reputation 
means that you MUST be satisfied, and our sugges- 
tions to prospective purchasers are made with the 
view toward solving any dyeing, bleaching or scour- 
ing problem for a!l time. We will be glad to answer 
any and all questions without obligation on your 
part whatsoever. 


Write today for K- W Literature 


THE KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING 
MACHINE CoO. 
Bethayres, Pa., U. S. A. 


H. G. Mayer, Southern Agent, 
Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


















































This booklet contains valuable 
informatlon that every mill 
operator shonld have, Sent 
free, postpaid, upon request 


The tit 
44O Fourth Ave. New York 


Filters—Water Softeners —Special 
Apparatus 


OF 


Unirorm Quatity AND DEPENDABILITY 


SULPHUR BLACK 


All Shades—Will not Bronze even in Heavy Service. 


SULPHUR BLUE S A EXTRA 


Red Shade 


ZETA RED BROWN 


Violet Shade of Red Brown 


ZETA RED BROWN 3 R 


Sulphur Maroon Shade 
LABORATORY SERVICE 


644-52 CREE ORK CITY 


wecten Philadephia Chicage 


A. IRILI PSTEIN & COMPANY 


Prevideace, RB. 1. Charlotte, if. C 


DYESTUFFS | 
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2 CL (SONNEBORN PRODUCTS 
“Well Dressed Is Half Woven’’ 


A warp properly dressed with AMALOL AND GLUANTINE saves loss in the weave 
room. 

Everywhere these modern sizing products are used. From $500 to $3000 is annually saved 
—depending on slasher equipment and loom capacity. 

Many customers’ letters prove the point. 

A New England mill manufacturing sheetings writes: 


*“We have very good results with your sizing preparations. They perfect the penetrating 
qualities of the size and reduce the dusting off in the weaving remarkably. The yarn 
sized with your preparations remains pliable and does not get brittle and rough. They 
also make a saving in the cost of the size and in slasher cloth wearing much longer than 
with any other sizing we ever used, proving that they are free of corrosive chemicals.” 


Profit by the experience of others. Test Amalol and Gluantine. 90% of our customers 
were satisfied with old methods until they tried our products. 


a 
22 
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Order a barrel of Amalol and Gluantine on approval—satisfaction guaranteed! Our cotton 
mill specialist will personally conduct practical test without obligation. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Textile Products Division 


262 Pearl Street New York City 


W. D. INGLE, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. 
DUCKWORTH & KENDRICK, Selling Agents, Greenville, S. C. 
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Established 1815 


ARNOLD HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


Providence New York Boston Philadelphia Charlotte 


All Kinds of 
HEAVY CHEMICALS 
Sole Agents for 
BELLE ALKALI CO. 
of Belle, W. Va. 
Manufacturers of 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BLEACHING POWDER 


CAUSTIC SODA 
Solid and Flaked 


We solicit your inquiry for prompt or future delivery 
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Constant Vigilance 


iy order to insure the production of standard uniform 
dyestuffs, every step in their manufacture must be under 
constant observation. 


Pressure, temperature, speed of agitation as well as duration 
of reaction are vital factors which, if not kept under absolute 
control during dyestuffs manufacture, destroy every desirable 


quality. 
The excellence of Du Pont plant control is reflected in the 


uniformity of the product. * You get uniform results from 
uniform Du Pont Dyestuffs. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Dyestuffs Department 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
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Clean Floors 


And clean painted walls are easily and 
economically assured by the use of 


Wyandotte Detergent 
because it was especially made to do 
that class of work. 

Why not insist that the supplies you 
use possess qualities suited to the work 
demanded of them, just as vou insist 
on men with special training for certain 
positions in vour mill? 


Ask your supply 
manor write us. 


The J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs., 


WYANDOTTE, MICH. 


Soluble Grease 


To make the stock 
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yarn or warps Run 


Makes Smooth, regardless of 
Black dyes that make the 
Blacker Cotton Fibre harsh. 


Manufactured Only by the 


KALI MFG. CO.| | posson & LANE 


1404-1410 North Front St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTIC MASS. 


Aqua Ammonia and Ammonia Salts 
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Starch am. ° F? 


Staley’s Eclipse Thin Boiling Starch 
is recognized everywhere as supreme 


for sizing and finishing. Every fibre , | 
I of the yarn is penetrated, yet it remains | 
| soft-feeling and smooth and gains 100% Fi 

i to 15% .in strength. “Seconds” are or 


virtually eliminated and shedding un- * 

der looms decreased considerably. Cotton Print Goods 
i The Staley Technical Staff is main- 
i tained to serve those manufacturers 
whose problems can best be met hy 
special quality starches. Our facilities 
for scientific research are unsurpassil 
in the industry. 


Write for samples and prices. B Oo R N E * Ss Cc # Y M Ss E R Cc O. 
Established 1874 


| A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 80 South Street, NEW YORK 


r, Illinois. 

| Decatur, Illinois BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
| Southern Representatives. New England Office. Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 

Southern Office: — A. E. Staley Mfg. Co 


E. Staley Mfg. Co J. W. Pope, ang Ss 
Andrews Law Bldg «/o Ansley Hotel, pe on aes 


“It prevents foaming in the color box”’ 
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08 
Spartanburg, 8. C Atlanta, Ga 
Mr. George A. Dean, 
Mer “gr. 























Chlorantine Colors 


The conspicuous feature of the Chlorantine Colors is 
their unusual fastness to light. For level dyeing, where 
fastness to acid, alkali, rubbing, and hot pressing 
are required—THEY ARE UNEXCELLED. 


Recommended for application to all goods which 


must withstand the action of light, such as 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, CASEMENT CLOTHS, CUR- 
TAINS, VELVETEENS, LINEN PLUSH, Ete. 


spa ©. Inc. 


BRANCHESRBOSTON PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
COLUMBUS,GA. 


CEDAR a” WASHINGTON Slo. 
NEW YORK. 


| Ssei Representatives in the United States of the 
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SOCIETY OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE, SWITZERLAND 
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THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


DYESTUFF DEPARTMENT 


117 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SULPHUR BLACK GAC 


SULPHUR TAN G SULPHUR YELLOW BROWN 2G 
SULPHUR CUTCH 2R and BN 


SPECIALTIES ror MERCERIZED COTTON anv COTTON-SILK HOSIERY 
DIRECT CORDOVAN—DIRECT NAVY BLUE 
DIRECT BLACK G EXTRA 


BICHROMATE OF SODA SODIUM SULPHIDE 
ZINC DUST, CHEMICALS ano ACIDS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


BOSTON PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., LTD., TORONTO AND MONTREAL, CANADA. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, INC., _ soston, mass. 


VICTOR MILL STARCH 


The Weaver’s Friend 


It boils thin—it penetrates the warps—increases breaking strength and carries 
the weight into the cloth. Being thoroughly washed free of gluten and other 
foreign matter it gives a bleach and finish to the goods that vou can get from 
no other starch. 


A trial order will convince you that VICTOR STARCH has no equal on the 
market. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY, Columbus, Ohio 


Southern Agent: MR. JAMES H. MAXWELL, Greenville, S. C. 


If you are not already using VICTOR STARCH call on our representative for a demonstration at your convenience. 
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Larch — 







EAGLE 3k 
400 MILL EAGLE kx FAMOUS N 
EAGLE * 
500 MILL oecgetes C. P. SPECIAL 






Blue River Crystal 






These STARCHES are manufactured by carefully con- 
trolled and standardized methods. 






PURITY and UNIFORMITY are secured by accurate 


laboratory tests. 






ECONOMY and EFFICIENCY are proven by the con- 


stantly increasing number of exacting cotton manufact- 







urers who are getting satisfactory results by using our 


STARCHES especially selected for their’ conditions. 






Recommendations are based upon intelligent investiga- 


tion of each individual problem. 





Corn Products Refining Co. 


New York 






Greenville, S. C. 


TC. 


Southern Office 
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JACQUES WOLF & CO. 


Manufacturing Chemists and Importers 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


ALL FINISHING and SIZING 
PRODUCTS for COTTON 


ANTISTAIN 
MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. Trade Mark No. 70991 


BLEACHING OIL 


Kier boil Assistant 


HYDROSULPHITE The Standard Pure, Soluble Soap Powder 


For stripping and discharge printing In Use for 46 Years 


CREAM SOFTENERS INDIA ALKALI WORKS 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS BOSTON MASS. 













COTTON 
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ASSURED QUALITY Sig ae 
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Roller, Clearer and Slasher Cloths 


We are in a position to supply cotton mills with the highest quality Roller | 
Cloths, Clearer Cloths, and Slasher Cloths to meet every requirement. H 
Our Roller Cloths give just the right cushion and uniform even surface 
to produce the best cotton yarn. 

Clearer Cloths with thick strong nap that does not pull out and is of uni- 
form length allowing complete clearance of short fibre from the rolls. 


The best quality of slasher cloths having sufficient cushion and porous 
enough to insure thorough forcing of sizing into the yarn. 


A trial order will convince you of the superiority and econ- 
omy of our goods. Write today for full information. | 





















Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Sales Agent 
M. C. SANDERS, GREENVILLE, S. C. 















"BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


_There are two prime requisites in the production of superior bob- 
bins and spools—the plant and long experience. We have both. 


Our plant is equipped with the most up-to-date and efficient ma- 
chinery. From the selection of the wood to the finishing of the pro- 
duct the same care is exercised in every department—uniform bobbins 
and spools of the highest class being the result. 


Our long experience in the design and manufacture of spools and 
bobbins for textile mills all over the country enables us to understand 
your requirements ’nd give you 100% satisfaction. 


Give us a trial order and you will remain one of our satisfied cus- 
tomers. Write for prices. 


“Good Goods at Fair Prices.” 
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FIG. 2. LESTERSHIRE 
FIBRE HEAD SPOOL 


“LESTERSHIRE” 


Vulcanized Fibre 
Head Spools 


Lestershire Fibre Head 
Spooler and Twister Spools 
are. the most economical 
Spools in use today. They 
will last longer, give better 
service and increase your 
production. 


Write for details as to 
how these Spools will save 
you more than their original 
cost in the first six months’ 


use. 


Lestershire Spool & 


Manufacturing Co. 
Johnson City, N. Y. 


Spool heads that will not break, splinter nor roughen, 
with dogwood or fibre spindle bearings. 
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The Proper Brush 


—for every textile need! 


Specializing, as we do, 
in the manufacture of 
textile brushes, there is a 
suitable one in our line 
for every cotton mill re- 
quirement. 


With the complete un- 
derstanding we have of 
the service such brushes 
must render, you are cor- 
rect in presuming that 
the bristles are selected 
for the particular use 
each brush is intended. 


Brush Repairing . . . is 
another department of 
our business that is on a 
par with manufacturing. 


Promptness in ship- 
ping is an added virtue. 


Atlanta Brush Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Loom Beam Heads 
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Eliminate breakage 


and replacement. 


Will not bend or 


spring in warping or 


AUTH NUTT TTT 


in ordinary handling 
= of beam. 

Construction is such 
that your cast-iron 


head can be dupli- 


cated. 





Ask for catalogue. 
Patent Pending Patent Pending 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation 


Attleboro, Mass. 
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OUR 


ERVICE 
OFFERS || WATCH THIS SPACE 


MONTHLY 
COTTON MILLS 


A WIDS. AND READY 


MARKET 


FOR THEIR USED TEXTILE 
MACHINERY & SUPPLIES w- WANTED 


We are constantly designing and equipping mills ee : 

for which we require high-class used machinery at ee es Ler Willies lo’ seated 
| fair cash prices. Send us a list of your offerings and please send full description as to age, com 
start the way for a sure sale. sia bag 
WE CAN ALSO FURNISH ADDITIONAL 
CAPITAL FOR TEXTILE ENTERPRISES 


TEXTILE SERVICE & EQUIPMENT CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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No “bad cloth” when you weave with 


“DUPLEX” FLAT STEEL LOOM 
HARNESS 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
Southern Office 


511 Masonic Temple 
Hampton Smith, Southern Manager 


Greenville, S. C. 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of nickel-plated 
drop wires for every kind of loom. 


AMERICAN 


SUPPLY COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Loom Harness, 
Weaving Reeds, 


SAFETY FIRST 


O-C Patented Roving Can Indicators provide the best, simplest and 
efficient method of avoiding mixed work in the Carding De- 
iminating painting and the tying of strings, they 


most 
tartment By e 
-onditions which generally result when trying 


remove the unsightly ¢ 
to avoid mixed work. They eliminate the need for an extra supply 
of cans, thereby allowing all cans to be in use at the same time, 
avoiding delay. 
trial order will convin« 
n application 


O’MALLEY & CARROLL 


Manufacturers of 


Roving Can Indicators 
UTICA NEW YORK 


e you. Sample sent and prices quoted 


Oak Tanned Leather 
Belting, Strapping, 
Etc. 
We make a specialty of Harness for 
Warp Drawing Machines 


NOTE—No orders too large for our capacity. 
None too small to receive careful attention. 
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B Y the use of the Eclipse 
Automatic Stop Motion, 
95°° of the Roving is con- 
verted into yarn. 


Any make of spinning 
frame can be equipped with 
this waste preventing de- 
vice. 


Let us explain in detail. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES 


te Incorporated t= 


EN Elmira, N. Y. 


Y S 






















Can You 


Increase Production 
by Altering Speeds? 


There is a certain speed for your frames 
that means maximum production. A lower 
speed means unnecessarily lessened out- 
put, while a higher speed creates difficul- 
ties which have an equally serious effect 
on production. 


A constant study of speeds, therefore, is 
necessary for efficient operation in every 
textile mill. 


The Foxboro Tachometer is designed for 
hand application to spindles and front 
rolB of slubbers, intermediates, fly frames, 
jack frames, spinning frames or any ma- 
chine shaft, pulley, motor or generator. 
It shows at a glance the R.P.M. It replaces 
the inaccurate, slow and costly “Stop 
Watch and Counter” method. 


The Foxboro Tachometer recommended 
for Textile Mills covers any speed from 
100 to 12,800 R.P.M. It is not affected by 
vibration, magnetism or temperature and 
can be held in any position. The pointer 
gives an instantaneous reading and does 
not flutter. 


The knowledge gained by the use of the 
Foxboro Tachometer enables you to make 
savings worth many times the cost of the 
instrument. Write for Bulletin A.S.61-2. 

Let us tell you about our free trial offer. 


The Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Tulsa 
Pittsburgh Philadelphia Birmingham 


OX BOR 


TRADE MARK ‘ 


11-8-113 
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The “E Pluribus Unum” 


of business 


N O sale or business transaction can 
take place without a ‘‘meeting of 
minds.’’ Whether a block or a thousand 
miles separate buyer and seller, their 
minds must meet before goods can be 
sold or bought. 


In the old days trading at a distance 
was slow and cumbersome; the stand- 
ards of merchandise, demand and price 
varied widely every hundred miles. Big, 
economical production was impossible. 
The world moved with a slow and halt- 
ing pace. 


The contrast between that period and 
today demonstrates that civilzation can 
advance only in proportion to our ability to 
disseminate thought and transport things. 


This principle is the foundation of our 
national unity. The United States is 
not merely a physical union, but a union 
of hearts and minds created by common 


ideals, uniformity of education, com- 
mon habits, thoughts and purposes. 

This is made possible largely by uni- 
fying influences not possessed by the 
ancients—by our great, pulsating high- 
wavs of intelligence—the daily, weekly and 
monthly publications. 

No more than three or four of the 
readers of this paper may be in a single 
town, and the others similarly scat- 
tered over the country but all read the 
same news, get the same ideas, learn of 
the same goods, and thus the group is 
integrated and bound together by a 
common source of information. 

By establishing these great informa- 
tion routes between the members of the 
various trade and industrial groups, the 
Business. Paper makes one market of 
the whole country for the seller, and 
gives to the buyer a nation-wide source 
of supply. 


LIST OF MEMBERS 


Each has subscribed to and is maintaining the highest standards of practice in its 
editorial and advertising service 


Electrical Record 

Electrcal World 

Embalmers’ Monthly 

Eng'neering and 

Contracting 

Engineering and Mining 
Journal 

Engineering News-Record 

Factory 

Farm Implement News 

Farm Machinery—Farm 
Power 

Fire and Water 
Engineering 

Foundry (The) 

Furniture Journal 

Furniture Manufacturer 
and Artisan 

Furniture Merchants’ 

ade Journal 

Garment Weekly (The) 

Gas Age-Record 

Good Furniture Magazine 

Grand Rapids Furniture 
Record 

Haberdasher (The) 

Hardware Age 

Hardware & Metal 


Advertising and Selling Building Supply News 
American Architect Bulletin of Pharmacy 
a Canadian Grocer 
American acksmith, . “hi 
Auto & Tractor Shop oo Machinery & 
American Exporter _ Manufacturing News 
Amer'can Funeral Canadian Railway & 
Marine World. 
Candy and Ice Cream 
Chemical and Metal- 
lurgical Engineering 
Clothier and Furnisher 
€oal Age 
Coal Ttade Journal 
Concrete 
COTTON 
Daily Metal Trade 
Distribution and 
Warehousing 
Domestic Engineering 
Dry Goods Economist 
Drygoodsman 
Dry Goods Reporter 
Electric Railway 
Journal 
Electrical 
Merchandising 


Director 
American 
American Machinist 
American Paint Journal 
Amercian Paint & Oil 

Dealer 


Hatter 


American Printer 

American Schoel Board 
Journal 

Architectural Record 

Automobile Dealer and 

pairer 

Automobile Journal 
Automotive Industries 
Bakers Helper 

Bakres Weekly 

Boller Maker (The) 
Boot and Shoe Recorder 
Brick and Clay Record 

Buildings and Building 
Management 





Railway Maintenance 
Engineer 

Railway Mechanical 
Engineer 

Railway Signal Engineer 
Retail Lumberman 
Rock Products 
Rubber Age 

Sanitary & Heating 
Engineering 

Shoe Findings 

Shoe and Leather 
Reporter 

Shoe Retailer 

SOUTHERN ENGINEER 

SOUTHERN HARD- 
WARE & IMPLE- 
MENT JOURNAL 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

Starchroom Laundry 
Journal 

Tea and Coffee Trade 
Joyrnal 

Textile World 

Welding Engineer 

Wood-Worker (The) 


Modern Hospital (The) 

Motor Age 

Motorcycle and Bicycle 
Tilustrated 


Motor Truck 


Heating and Ventilating 
Magazine 
H'de and Leather 
Hospital Management 
Hotel Monthly 
Hotel Review - 
Tliustrated Milliner Motor World 
Implement and Tractor National ,Builder 
Age National Cleaner & Dyer 
Implement and Tractor National Laundry Journal 
1 ao aoe azine N&tional Petroleum News 
s Arts Magaz > . eaten 
eg Printer Nautical Gazette 
Iron Age Northwest Commercial 
Iron Trade Bulletin 
Lumber Oil News 
Lumber Trade Journal Oil Trade Journal 
Lumber World Review Power : 
Manufacturers Record Power Boating 
Manufacturing Jewerly Power Farming Dealer 
Marine Eng neering & Power Plant Engineering 
Shipping Age Price Current—Grain 
Marine Review 
Millinery Trade 
Mill Supplies 
Mining and Scientfic 
Press 


Review 


Reporter 
Printer’s Ink 
Railway Age 
Railway E ectrical 

Engineer 


Review 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


JESSE H. NEAL, Executive Secretary 
220 WEST 42nd STREET 


HEADQUARTERS: 


NEW YORK CITY 
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») SPUR-CAP SHELLS eis ett. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GALLAUDET AIRCRAFT CORP’N., 


Pat. Applied for EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 


FEATHERBOARD GisnRci 


LIGHT AND STRONG. IMPROVES YOUR PUT UP. 
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EIGHTY THOUSAND 


Automatic looms of all types, including plain 
looms made automatic, from Maine to Loui- 
siana, now use and endorse the 


CLAYTON & BENTLEY 


IMPROVED AUTOMATIC 


THIN-PLACE PREVENTERS 


as the most economical and positive relief 
from Thin Places available. All interested 
mills are offered the opportunity of proving 
the merits of this appliance in their own 
mills, by testing samples, without expense 
or any sort of obligation. Simple permis- 
sion to have an Erector call and equip a few 
looms for as long a test as you desire is all 
that we solicit, as the device does its own 
talking. 


Our sales in 1921 exceeded any previous 
year. The appliance quickly pays for itself 

thousands of our first models have been in 
constant use eight to ten years—have paid 
for themselves many times over—are still 
good for many years to come—the upkeep 
expense being just about NOTHING NET. 


Manufactured by 


CLAYTON & BENTLEY CO. 


88 Stonewall Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 


The Palmer Adjustable Thread Guide 





For Ring Spinning and Twisting Frames 
Easily Adjusted. 





Extreme accuracy and permanence of setting. 


Cheapest of them all. 


Mail guide-block for free sample. 





Patented and manufactured by 


THE I, E. PALMER COMPANY 


Middletown, - - Connecticut 























SMITH & FURBUSH MACHINE Co. 


A Garmett Machine ponent dt PA. 


of this size will reduce 
to fibre hard twisted 
| thread waste without 
| materially shortening 
the staple. We also 
build smaller machines 
for working _ soft 


on —uiinae Ask for Circular S-182. 
| : 4 Cylinder 30-inch Garnett Machine. i 


This Garnett is built on 
our own sectional unit 
frame construction and 
contains many improve- 
ments which we will be 
glad to explain. 
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HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT 


Whatever your needs for a first-aid room 
or the largest hospital. PERBURC 
Hospital Equipment will satisfactorily 
and economically fill your requirements 
better than any other equipment. Ac- 
knowledged and specified by the profes- 
sion and leading authorities. We will 
be glad to send experts to advise with 
you and specify equipment best suited 
to your needs, 


Our new catalog gladly sent on request. 


PERRYMAN-BURSON CO. 
Expert Truss Fitters 


1 23 Houston St., Phone ivy 5522 
S ATLANTA, GA. 


BYRD’S SERVICE 


A combination of 


EFFICIENCY, PROMPTNESS and 


ECONOMY in the production of print- 


ing 


With the largest printing equip- 
ment in the Southeast, and with 
thirty-five years experience, we 
are in position to handle all of 
your printing requirements from 
the smallest office form to the larg- 
est illustrated catalog. 


Send your next requisition for printing 
to us—we make the price right. 


BYRD PRINTING COMPANY 
Established 1887 


BYRD BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 
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BOSTON HANK CLOCKS 


The Recognized Standard 
for Accuracy and Durability 


M any thousands 
in use. 


Lasts many years. 


All parts inter- 
changeable. 


Prompt delivery. 


Special clocks to 
order. 


Write us your requirements. 
Our experience is at your command. 


Boston Clocks tell just what the pro- 
duction from each frame actually is 


BOSTON MACHINE WORKS G. 
LYNN, MASS. U.S.A. 


Offices at 


Milwaukee, Wis. St. Louis, Mo. 1 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE 


‘Southwestern Iron Clad’ 
Is the IDEAL Cotton Mill Broom 


Only the best grade 
of broom corn is used 
in these brooms—they 
are built strong and 
will withstand the 
hardest usage. 


The light weight, 
yet strong and sub- 
stantial shields used 
gives the broom ample 
protection and at the 
same time allows the 
proper amount of 
of broom corn to be 
used, thus giving them 
excellent sweeping 

Ah qualities. 


MADE RIGHT! 
ia PRICED RIGHT! 


Inquiries and orders receive prompt attention. 
Sold direct and through 
all principal distributors. 


The Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 


Evansville, Indiana 
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300 Great Mills 


Have Increased Their Profits Through 


CLEAN FLOORS 


Because CLEAN FLOORS are an aid to 
CLEAN production. 

Not merely in the sense of keeping the product 
free from dirt, but in its broadest meaning, has 
this fact been proved. 

With the adoption of the FINNELL SYSTEM of 
Power Scrubbing and the _ resulting CLEAN 
FLOORS, even the morale of the workers has been 
“CLEANed.” Their loyalty and efficiency was 
so greatly developed that the increase in production 
and its quality has been gratifyingly conspicuous. 


CLEAN FLOORS 


save money, provide better working conditions, 
reduce waste, soilage and accidents, make health- 
ier and happier workers and improve light and air. 
But CLEAN FLOORS are acquired only by CLEAN 
methods. If they’re not 100%, they’re not CLEAN. 
Hand scrubbing and mopping systems cannot pro- 
duce CLEAN FLOORS. 


Finnell Scrubbing Equip- 
ment is 100% Efficient 


Finnell Scrubbers remove ALL the dirt with a sur- 
prising uniformity maintained throughout every 
branch of the System. And Finnell Scrubbing costs 
— than hand work. A Right Size for any Size 
Mill. 


Write today for FREE Folder. 


AMERICAN SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT CO. 


General Offices and Factories: 
1229 N. Collier St., 
District Offices in Principal Cities. 


‘Clean Floors Reflect Clean Business” 


Are your rans 


HANNIBAL, MO. 


CLEAN ? 





Ae a 









Interior of B. Edmund David, Inc., Factory at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 64 feet wide with 


only Single row of Columns. 





Possession in only 53 
Working Days 


Cellar excavated from solid rock 
2-Story Concrete Building, 158 x 64 feet 
No night work—ittle overtime 

Cost to owner 4% less than estimated 












N April 1, 1921, after considering 

competitive bids, B. Edmund David, 
Inc., awarded us a contract to design and 
construct a factory on a fixed fee basis. 
Possession of the new building was re- 
quired not later than August 1, 1921, the 
day the lease on the old factory of B. 
Edmund David, Inc., expired. 


Two and a half months after our con- 
tract was signed looms were installed in 
the new factory—June 15, 1921. 



















While our paramount purpose was 
speed, at the same time we managed to 
economize. We saved our client 4% of 
the estimated cost on the entire job. 












Note: Mr. Binger will be glad to call 
on you during his next trip in your sec- 
tion, or if your problem is urgent, he 
will arrange to call at once. 


THOMPSON & BINGER 


ENGINEERS 6 CONTRACTORS 
CONSULTATION - DESIGN ~ CONSTRUCTION 















SYRACUSE 
GURNEY BUILDING 
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NE of the greatest head germ-laden from the 


sources of, and aids  drinker’s mouth to be ecar- . 


in, the spreading of dis- ried to the mouth of the 
ease is the drinking foun- next drinker. 

tain. public or private, if «\ypERTICO-SLANT” 
the water jet is vertical. opPREAM FOUNTAINS 
SCIENCE has PROVEN have heen especially de- 
this as an indisputable signed to do away with 
fact by actual test. Its this menace by jetting 
NOT A THEORY. water at an angle that 
The vertical stream falls does not permit it to fall 
back into the fountain back to the fountain head. 


Our Fountain Equipment is Simple Yet Absolutely 
Sanitary. Write for catalog. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO, 


MILWAUKEE, wis. 


PRINTING 


E do it for 
some of the 


largest mills in the 
South— Why not for 


yours? 


If our prices and 
service were not 
right, we could not 
do it. 


THE 


A. J. SHOWALTER 
COMPANY 


Dalton, Georgia. 
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CANTONMENT 
DRINKING 


Sanit d Practical 
Practical drinking mound is formed by me- 
chanical means. Interference is set up in 
stream which retards water at the apex of 
arc. This stream 
makes it impracti- 
cal to drink from 
any other point, 
thus insuring per- 
fect sanitation. 
Approved by the U. 
S.Government. 
Now recognized by 
largest interests and 
schools in the coun- 
try. 
Puritan ‘‘Cantonment’’ 
Coolers are designed to con 
nect with pressure lines and 
are so constructed that the 
drinking water does not 
come in direct contact with 
either the ice or ice water, 
but is cireulated through 
brass coil which is tinned 
both inside and outside 
Write today for il- 
lustrated literature. 


Halsey W. Taylor Company 


Warren, :: Ohio 


Save time distributin3, papers 


Automatically sorts and routes mail, memos, orders, etc., 
for all to whom mail is distributed. It holds reference 
papers immediately at hand when needed. Very convenient. 

A Steel Sectional Device 

Add compartments as required. Sections $1.20 each. 
Fifteen-compartment Kleradesk illustrated below only 
$19.20. Indexed front and back. Write for free, instruc- 
tive folder, “How to Get Greater Desk Efficiency.” 

Ross-Gould Co., 318 N, 10th—St. Louis 


New York, Chicago, cleveland, Philadelphia (8) 
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Have You A 
Painting Problem? 





‘Metal of course ~ | 
and make it Sanymetal Rein race a painting problem—and probably 


ait But there is no reason why you should ponder over 
HEN you buy toilet the matter, while our service and laboratories are at 

et your disposal without charge. 
partitions you'll tgs 
. Let us solve your painting problems. We know you 
Ww ant th em to b e want permanence in paint—we know you want pure 

metal. In cost, sanitation, white, light reflecting walls. 

and durability metal has 
proved its superiority. When 


you buy metal you’ll want 





Sanymetal—the pioneer in 


the field, the toilet partition “The Cement Paint” 


that has set the standard : 

z : tandard and is a mill white with pure WHITE Portland cement as 
maintained it. Spee ifv its base, therefore rendering it absolutely permanent. 
1 = By “permanent,” we mean—it cements itself to the 
sé 4 *Le y ¢ it’s > ‘ " 

anvme tal by name—it’s the walls in a hard, smooth coating, which never discolors, 
is too smooth to catch lint or mill dust, is unaffected 
by steam or moisture or mill conditions, doesn’t fall 


partition that outlasts most 
any building. 


off on fabrie or machinery; and above all because of 
its wonderful light producing properties, it “refracts” 
light rather than “reflects” it and gives an interior 
absolutely free from glare, rendering it soft and pleas- 
ing to the operatives, thus enabling them to do better 


Built in standard unit sections which 
fit any floor space or layout. Single 
or double doored or without doors. 
Easy to erect and permanently rigid 
when installed. Armco Iron and 





and more effective work. 





We can solve your paint problem for any and every 


electro-zine plati safegui yany- 
ail I a safeguard Sany Catalog No. by purpose, whether for interiors or exteriors. We have 
metal from rust. All doors equipped = also, just off the a variety of pleasing colors for exterior work. 


with Springless Sanymetal Gravity P7"e88, showing 


toller Hinges. Our Catalog No. 2 ™@"Y | installa- We can save you money in first cost as well as in the 
tions of Sanymetal long run. Submit your problems to our experts. No 


shows all types of toilet, shower and Office and Factory 


urinal partitions. Partitions. obligation for our service. 


Zemeco-lite is put up in white powder form, but it is a 


THE SA N : 4 M E EY A ® paint, not a ecalecimine. Its initial cost per gallon, 
PRODUCTS COMPANY compared with other pints, is very low, its covering 


; apacity large, and it is applied more easily and 
986 E. § x : capacity 
ixty-fourth St., Cleveland, Ohio cheaply than lead or oil paints. 


Ask today for full information and prices, 


American Cement Paint Co. 


trace marx U. S. REG. 
HUNVETIUUEA 3223=<¢C4HUHHBUMAVBBBEBBUHBBNOEAAEETTEN Chattanoogs, 1 ennesese 
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“Daylightin 
the Factory 


Look Into It ! 


Perfect lighting of the mill interior is today, more than ever, 
an economic necessity, and of all lighting, natural daylight is 
the best and cheapest. 

If you are contemplating changes in your mill, new additions 
or a new mill construction, look into the matter of skylights. 
This interesting booklet teils how skylight roofs can be made 
as substantial as any other roofs, how glass breakage has been 
eliminated and corrosion prevented, how better lighting and 
more perfect ventilation is assured, illustrating many installa- 
tions, and containing other data of value to the mill man. 

A copy should be in every mill man’s file. Write for your 
free copy today. 


THE G. DROUVE CoO. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


7 ROT Sie 
\A PATENTED 


Frost Proof Closets 


350,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
Water; Require no Pit; Simple in 
the extreme. The most durable 
water closet made. In _ service 
winter and summer. 
Enameled Roll flushing 
No. 1 rim bowls. 
Heavy brass valves. 
Strong hardwood seat. 
Galvanized tank. 


Malleable seat castings 
will not break. 


Tested under hydraulic 
pressure before leav- 
ing factory. 


ASK YOUR JOBBER 


JOSEPHA. VOGEL CO. 


WILMINGTON 
DELAWARE 
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Safety and Economy 


The Powers Steam and Water Mixer is the safest, 
simplest, and least ex- 
Warm Water Outlet pensive installation for 
A supplying hot water. A 
sturdy, dependable ma- 
chine—it never fails. 


Live Mixes live steam and 
Steam . 
Inlet cold water, supplying 
y water of the desired tem- 
perature at the faucet. 
Thermostatically §con- 
trolled against over- 


heating. 


aN Adapted to Wash 
Clean Out Plug Sinks, Shower Baths, 


Sijamtmems etc., wherever high pres- 


The Powers Steam and Water Mixer : . 
—an Instantan-ous Water Heater. sure steam is available. 


Powers Bulletins 


Our Bulletins contain accurate data on automatic 
heat control as well as complete information regarding 
Powers Regulators. We will send them gladly on request. 


Specialists in Automatic Heat Control 


985 Architects Bidg. 2761 Greenview Ave. 596 Boston Wharf Bidg. 
NEW YORE CHICAGO BOSTON 
The Canadian Powers Regulator Co., Ltd. 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


A Convenient 
Heating Unit 


easily installed for either 
temporary or permanent 
heating service: 


Peayloy-B.T.U. 


complete self-contained heating unit with 
4 cates surface consisting of individual 
spiral radiator coils one above the other (in- 
dividually valved if desired). Heat is uni- 
formly distributed by forcing the eooler air 
along the floor line through these 
coils by means of an electrically 
driven fan, thus creating a steady 
stream of tempered air and pro- 
ducing uniform temperature 
throughout the room. To install 
simply set on floor and connect 
steam and return piping and wir- 
ing to motor. 

Send for bulletin today. 


Bayley Mfg. Company 
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These 2253 homes lined with Cornell 
Panels instead of lath and plaster 


Cornell-Wood-Board is used in Mill 
ITousing as well as factories, stores, offices 
and private homes, because it is the most 
economical material known for walls, ceil- 
ings and partitions that lies flat and stays 
flat, and does 
not crack or 
fall. 


Cornell's rig- 
idity and re- 
sistance to 
moisture is due 


Village built by DuPont Powder Co. 





to the “Triple-Sizing process which gives 
this wallboard triple the ordinary pro- 
tection. Its “Oatmeal” finish is the hand- 
somest effect in a wall board of any kind, 
and comes all primed for painting—*Mill- 
Primed.” 


Special inte- 
rior drawings, 
estimates and 
illustrated 
Book of Interi- 
ors on request. 





Enght lengths, 6 to 16 ft.,—two widths,~‘*‘Cornell’’ 32’, ‘‘Cornell’’ 48° 


Write us. 


CORNELL WOOD PRODUCTS CoO., Dept. CO-2 


General Offices, 190 N. State St., CHICAGO 
Water Power, Mills and Timber Lands in Wisconsin. 








TIME LIMIT-POWDER PACKED 


RENEWABLE FUSE 


At Last— You Can Protect Your Multiphase 
(Polyphase) Motors Against Single Phasing 


WHAT ANOTHER ENGINEER WRITES: 


“T have hundreds of records of Multiphase 
Motors running single phase with both 
starting and running sides of the compen- 
sator equipped with fuses. Also with the 
starting side fused and running side pro- 
tected with overload relays, and no voltage 
protection, and the records run 50-50. 


However, a fuse such as your Multiphase 
Time Limit Renewable Fuse is a boon to 
all the electrical industries, since it gives 
an operator absolute protection. and also 
the thousands of industrial plants that 
are not large enough to have an operator 
on the job, the fullest protection. 


The principle of operating a fuse equipped 
with an auxiliary heat coil that will blow 
the next one to it from the open phase 
voltage of the blown fuse, and thus cut the 








motor from the line, is not only the last 
word in fuse construction, but the only 
means I know of that I would depend upon 
for the full protection of our Multiphase 
Motors and circuits. 

We are backing up our other protective 
devices with Multiphase Fuses, because 
with our close supervision over our other 
protective devices that work mechanically 


.they only work on extreme overloads, and 


the fact that they are mechanical, they 
oft times fail to operate at all.” 

Full protection to both Multiphase Motors 
and circuits. Fits your N.E.C. Fuse Blocks, 
Panels and Switchboards. Full fuse pro- 
tection in addition to single phasing con- 
nection. Furnished either front or back 
connected. 


Write today for full details- and prices. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


Federal Sign System (Electric) 
8700 STATE ST. CHICAGO 
627-649 W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 


91 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Branches in all large cities. 
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THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


Courtesy of C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, R. 1 


Friction Control Means 
Better Machinery 


Johnson Clutches not only offer the finest type of clutch 
construction, but they are supported by an experienced 
engineering department, competent to determine the cor- 
rect clutch arrangement for any conditions. We are always 
pleased to confer on any problems pertaining to the appli- 
cation of friction control on Textile machinery. 


Friction Control 
on the. 
Cottrell Printing Press 


The Johnson Clutch is used to drive the rollers 
on this big rotary web printing press. It has 
been supplied as standard equipment on these 
machines for the last twelve vears, and by its 
perfect performance and dependable service has 
contributed a great deal to the successful opera- 
tion of the Cottrell Press. 

A good friction clutch is much in demand on 
printing machines, and most of the leading 
manufacturers in this line are using Johnson 
Clutches. They have found that a Johnson 
Clutch drive brings out the highest degree of 
efficiency from a machine, and insures maxi- 
mum of service. 


Single Clutch—EXTERIOR 
Write for our Catalogue ‘‘G’’ 


THE CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. Manchester conn 


PUT YOUR SLASHER CYLIN- 
DERS ON BALL BEARINGS 


Hard pulling cylinders mean stretched 
warps and poor weaving. With ball 
bearings on the cylinders, a pull of less 
than twenty pounds will keep them in 
motion, so that there is no excessive 
strain on warps; the elasticity of the 
varn is preserved, and better weaving 
is possible. 


Our ball bearing boxes for slashers are 
moderate in cost, and can be installed 
by anyone in about an hour. They are 
dust-proof, and require oiling only two 
or three times a year. 


WarkS Bearings 


Greenwood, S. C. I 
——>_ EEE 


General Electric 
Distributing Jobbers 


Complete lines of Rubber 
Conduit Wire, Switches, 
Safety Switches, Wiring 
Devices, Fuses, Edison 
Mazda Lamps and other 
electrical materials car- 
ried in our Atlanta and 
Savannah warehouses 
ready for immediate 
shipment. 


Quick Service 


Carter Electric Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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Established 1854 


| THE A. & F. BROWN CO. 


ENGINEERS, FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Engineering and Sales Office, 79 Barclay Street, New York 


| —— OWER TRANSMISSION SPECIA eave pee tn 
Elizabethport, N. J. P ¥ CIALISTS New York City 


Economy is where quality determines the price, not where price controls the quality 


Incorporated 1898 


GEARS SHAFTING (Turned Steel) 


MACHINE MOULDED PULLEYS 


3” TO 16 FT. DIA. HANGERS 


FRICTION CLUTCHES for 








PLANED BEVEL COUPLINGS, 

| UP TO 48” DIA. PULLEYS, 

| GEARS, 
SPROCKETS, 


CUT SPUR 
UP TO 96” DIA. 


ETC. 





Ball Color Mixer 
Nine Sizes— 18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 54, 72, 96 inches. 
For mixing and secondary grinding of Colors, Chemicals, etc. 











Textile Motors 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Induction Motors de- 





signed and built especial- 





ly for Textile Drives are 





adapted to every type 





of drive, and are built 





in all sizes for all speeds. 






Write for Textile 
Bulletin. 























ALLIS-CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS 

Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 

Gas and Oil Engines 

Hydraulic Turbines 

Crushing and Cement 
Machinery 

Mining Machinery 





Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 
Power Transmission Machinery 
Pumping Engines-Centritugal Pumps 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Ai Compressors - Air Brakes 








“CHALMERS 
ALLIS-CHi COMPAN 






ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS 





Agricultural RRS” 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S. Condensers 
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A FEW DROPS OF OIL 
AT A TIME 


This is the oiler | 
that has taken 
the place of the 
old style 
wasteful 
oil can 


WELDED spours 
PIN VALVE 


OPERATING 
LEVER 


It compels PATENTS 
efficiency ‘a 
in oiling 


Mr. J. S. Hulme 
Atlanta, Ga. 


is Southern 
Representative 


%s Pint—4” Spout 


It’s a LIDSEEN PRODUCT 


832-840 So. Central Ave., CHICAGO 
Mfg. LIDSEEN POSITIVE FORCE FEED OILERS 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 
Merit Plus Recognition 


“The heights by great men reached and 
kept were not attained by sudden flight.” 


Time, skill and effort must also precede merit as 
surely in machinery as in men. 

Time, skill and effort must also precede merit in 
order to obtain and maintain for merit the recog- 
nition it deserves. 

The great number of large installations of Cresson- 
Morris Power Transmitting Machinery is proof of 
both the merit and the recognition of the merit 
that nearly three score years of skill and effort 
hove endowed it with. 


The cumulative knowledge of all this 
experience is always available to you in 
the recommendations of our engineers. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 
ENGINEERS—FOUNDERS—MACHINISTS 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
Branch Office. 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


20 
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7 
Cutting Down the 


Cost and the Worry 


Is what mill men everywhere are accomplishing 
through the use of 


TRADE MARK RECISTERED IN 


NON- 


UNITED STATES 6 O33 


ate 
. . 
Modern Textile Lubricants 

For economy NON-FLUID OIL is supreme—it 
affords perfect lubrication protection to machin- 
ery—and does this at less cost than liquid oil 
heeause it lasts so much longer per application. 
And no more worrying about oil stains where 
NON-FLUID OIL is used—it stays in the bear- 
ing and off good cotton—it won't drip, spatter 
or creep. 


PATENT OFFKE 


May we send you a sample? 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


401 Broadway New York 
Southern Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Ample Stocks at our Branches: 
Charlotte, N. C.; Greenville, S. C.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; New Orleans, La. 





STANDARD 
OXYGEN 
for 


Cotton Mills. 


There is more economy in 
STANDARD OXYGEN for cotton 
mills, because satisfaction is in- 
sured by prompt shipments, full 
measure and absolute purity. 
This satisfaction is attested to by 
the fact that our business has 
increased over 800% in the last 
two years. Hundreds of mills 
all over the South are using 
STANDARD Welding Apparatus 
and supplies. 

We also just made a reduction in 
the price of our Oxy-Acetylene 
weld'ng and cutting equipment. 

Write for full details 
and new prices. 


STANDARD GAS PRODUCTS 
co., INC. 


CUYUVvaNnvls 


ATLANTA 
Chattanooga, Gretna, La. 
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**Clings to Metal’’ 


No Camouflage About This Lubricant 


Many lubricants sold to textile mills are very 
light in color and are represented to be stain- 
less. The lighter they are the dirtier and darker 
they. get when in use. 


There is no oil or grease with the proper lubri- 
cating value that will not stain. To cling to 
metal, it must have body and to have body it 
must be a natural oil, not an oil that has been 
— and diluted—robbed of its lubricating 
value. 


There is no camouflage about D-A LUBRI- 
CANT. While its color is dark, it is pure and 


harmless—it doesn’t stain yarn and cloth be- 
cause when properly applied it will not thin 
down and throw off, but clings to the metal. In 
actual use its color lightens almost to that of a 
light cylinder oil. This is because it is pure— 
no fillers or binders or acids as frequently used, 
to disguise the staining properties of oil. Its 
life is 6 to 8 times longer than any other textile 
machine lubricant known. 

D-A LUBRICANT is now being used in textile 
mills all over the country. It is packed in bar- 
rels, half-barrels and 50-pound cans. Write us 
for prices. 


D-A Lubricant Company, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Southern Representative: 
John K. Gewinner, 
33 Luckie St., Atlanta, Ga. 





FABREEKA is particularly adapted to cotton 
mills and quickly relieves any prevailing 
troubles, 


FABREEKA on high speed textile machines 
is in a class by itself and has attained a de- 
gree of efficiency unknown where leather 
be'ting was formerly used. Over small pul- 
leys it has NO EQUAL, its pliability and 
strength is guaranteed. 


FABREEKA is practically impervious to acid 
fumes and gases, so we highly recommend it 
where such difficulties are prevalent. 


New England Representative: 
MacNichol-Crosby Co., 
Little Bldg,, Boston, Mass. 


Chicago Representative. 
W. D. Hudson & Sons, 
180 N. Wabash Ave. 
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FABREEKA is the ideal laundry belt, for 
water, steam and heat have no effect upon 


It will not slip when wet. 


FABREEKA makes a wonderful conveyor 
belt for practica'ly every purpose, for the 
reason that it is very tough, has great 
strength, flexibility and durability. Heat has 
little effect on it. 


FABREEKA has won the admiration of all 
eareful observers by its remarkable per- 
formance on what had been known as im 
possible drives. 


There are numerous other points of merit, and we ask that you 
kindly write us today requesting full data and proof. No obligation. 


30 India Street 


Fabreeka Belting Company 





Boston, Mass. 
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A Few Points of MERIT 


Fabroeba Belting 











The Result of a Quarter 
Century Experience 


These years of experience and study together 
with exhaustive tests and improvements, has 
enabled us to build modern boilers that are 
second to none—in design, construction, high 
eficiency and capacity, economical operation, 
and low cost for upkeep. 


Made in several types. White us today and 
let us send you full data and reasons why the 
| W & W BOILER will best meet your require- 


ments. 


The Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Marcu, 192 


G-E Arc Welding Set 


Better Welding Results 


The master mechanic who 
desires speedy and perfect 
welding under diverse condi- 
tions will find the G.E. Are 
Welding method accomplishes 
better resultes with greater 
facility, economy and perma- 
nence from the smallest crack 
or fracture to the union of 
large surfaces in iron, cast- 
iron or steel. 

We can now supply the 
G.E. Are Welding Set in sta- 


George Bird 


tionary or portable models to 
textile mills, or can furnish 
you welding service of the 
highest quality. Our eleven 
years of welding experience 
enables us to serve you effi- 
ciently, economically and 
promptly, 


Ask for prices on the G.E 
set or write, wire or phone us 
and let us take care of your 
break-downs or worn parts. 

Bruce Potts 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


WELDING ENGINEERS 


WALSH & WEIDNER) BIRD-POTTS CO. 


TUBULAR BOILERS” 
WELDING Incorporated BUILDING 


WATER TUBE 
: 376-378 MARIETTA ST., ATLANTA, GA. 





SOMETHING NEW! 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


LOCAL SLEEPING CAR 
SERVICE 


between | 


ATLANTA and MACON 


9:00 P.M. 
11:35 P.M. C.T. 
3:05 A.M. E.T. 
7:00 A.M. 








J. S. Schofield’s Sons Co. 


Macon, Georgia 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Pressure Return Tubular 
Boilers, High Grade Stationary 
Steam Engines, Tanks, Stacks, 
Stand Pipes. 


Heavy Castings and Wrought 
Iron Works. 


Go to bed 9:00 P.M. 

Lv. Macon 4:35 A.M. E.T. 

Ar. Atlanta 6:10 A.M. C.T. 

Stay in car until 7:00 A.M. 
Lower Berth $2.00; Upper $1.60. 
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Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 


COTTON 


Commission Merchants, Yarn Dealers, Cotton 
Dealers and Brokers, Banks, Etc. 
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The Recognized Standards of Quality 


|| COTTON YARNS 


Parkdale Mills, Inc. 


Flint Manufacturing Co. 


Arkray Mills, Inc. 








Arlington Cotton Mills 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 


Our Fine Yarns Make Fine Fabrics 


The manufacturers of a number of America’s well known textile products 
can vouch for the strength, uniformity, cleanliness and better weaving and 


knitting qualities of our yarns. 


The yarns we spin for knitting, weaving, 
laces and converting, are furnished in all 
twists on skeins, cones, tubes and warps: 


30s to 80s Single and Ply Combed Peeler 


Right Twist. 30's to 50's Single and Ply 
Double Carded Peeler, Right or Reverse 


Our products are sold direct and exclu 
sively through our General Sales Offices: 
225 Fifth Avenue at 26th Street, 
New York. 

H. A. FLORSHEIM, Sales Manager 


Long Distance Phone: 
Madison Sq. 7666-7-8 and 9. 


















Twist. B 
oston 

20s to 60s, 2, 3, and 4 Ply, Combed BRANCH OFFICES Philadelphia 

Peeler, Reverse Twist. Chicago 












COTTON YARNS ~~ 
GASTONIA. NC 








GASTONIA .N.C 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Weimar Bros. 


Phone Connections 


Works, 2046-48 Amber Street, _ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 4¢makeaSpecialy of Binding§ \ and Narrow fabrics <= 


Cotton Mercerized Tapes, 
Spool Tapes, Bindings and 
Narrow Fabrics for Under- 
wear and other Trades. 





















HUGHES FAWCETT 


IMPORTER AND COMMISSION MERCHANT 


LINEN YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting and all Purposes. 


TURKEY RED YARNS 


For Towel Borders, Towellings and Bleaching Cloth 






WOODWARD, BALDWIN & C0. 


DRY GOODS 









| Commission Merchants 





Linen Jacquard Harness Twine 
And Every Description of Linen Thread and Twine 


NEW YORK 






_ 43-45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
115 Franklin Street, : 














COTTON 


View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


Established 1908 


Spinners, Bleachers and 
Mercerizers of High Grade 
Combed Yarns 


By using our Spinning and 
Mercerizing you are always 
assured of a standard pro- 


duct 


“‘From the Cotton Field 
Direct to You’’ 


Main Office, Factory and Warehouse 
J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA 


eye OO a Eee oo ee 
TheAmerican AuditCo. 
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ESTABLISHED 1872 


H. & B. BEER © 


NEW ORLEANS 


HENRY BEER EDGAR H. BRIGHT 
J. WILLIAM BARKDULL C. MORGAN ABRAMS 


MEMBERS OF 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Future Brokers Association 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Associate Members of the Liverpool Cotton Association i 


i] 
i] 
| 
1] 
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Private Wires to Principal Points 


ul 





F. W. LAFRENTZ, C. P. A., Pres. Tel « 869 
H. M. RICE, C. P. A., Vice-Pres. Outle Address 
A. FP. LAPRENTZ, Secy. & Treas. Amdit, New York 


NEW YORK—100 Broadway (Home Office). 
88rd St. and 5th Ave., Waldorf-Astoria. 
Ast Are, A BRANCH—1013-1017 4th National Bank Bidg 





LONDON, E. C.—50 Gresham 8t., Bank. 
MILWAUKEE—tLoan & Trust Bldg. 
SORANTON—Oounty Bank % 
WILKES BARRE, PA., 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Specialists in Cost Systems and Manufacturing Accounts. 


C. B. BIDWELL, P. A., Resident Vice-President 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO. 


Successors to A. D.SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 


ALL NUMBERS ALL COLORS 
COTTON MERINO YARNS WOOL WORSTED 


366 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ADVERTISING is an economy and cuts 
the cost of selling, making lower prices or 
better goods possible without sacrifice of 
the sellers’ profits. 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARNS~—l6s to 80s 


Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 





General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. Branch Office, 1111 James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 


CHE J ARGINIQUE 






Nationally known for its 





three famous dining rooms 


CINCINNATI 


‘700 Rooms 700 BatHs 700 SERviIDoRS 







Broadway, 32nd and 33rd Streets 
NEW YORK CITY 


SITUATED IN CENTER OF SHOPPING 
DISTRICT—Adjacent to Theatre Section 


Entrance from Hotel to New York Subway and 
Hudson Tubes affording direct communication 
with the Pennsylvania and Grand Central Sta- 
tions, also general Post Office and Railroad Sta- 
tions at Jersey City. 


(Affiliated with Hotel McAlpin) 






















MOobDERATE TARIFFS 







Write for Booklet on Cincinnati 
and The Hotel Sinton. We will 
also send Mail Order price list 







The Restaurants offer a truly McAlpin Service— 
with Club Breakfasts, Special luncheons and 
Dinners, also a la Carte Service—All at mod- 


600 ROOMS 


PLEASANT ROOMS FROM $2.50 UP. 
FRANK E, JAGO—Resident Manager 







of the Famous Hotel Sinton Louis 


XVI Candies. 


HOTEL SINTON cone e?oroon CINCINNATI 























SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS MANAGER 
of a weekly textile journal wants 
proposition offering larger opportuni- 
ties. 


Box 46, c/o Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 








COTTON 


RATES: 
DISPLAYED. 


‘*For Sale’’ and all other adver- 
tisements using bold-face type or 
otherwise displayed, $2.00 per inch 
per insertion. 
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New and Second Hand 
ENGINES 
Corliss Automatic and Slide Valve 


BOILERS 


Salesman Wanted | | orgies i 


Salesman acquainted with buyers 
and who can obtain orders for sales 
and order books, can make favorable 
cemmission arrangements with leading 
Chicago concern in this line. Chicago 
Sales Book Co., 337 W. Madison S8t., 


Chicago, i **Positions Wanted’’ 8 cents per 





——— ——— —— ! word per 








vance. 


Position ienak. 


Young man 26 years of age desires 





position, either c'erical or technical. 


tile college student and also I. C. 8. 
Textile student Stenographer, capable 
of doing general office work. Salary 
no object if position offers a future. 
Address Box 47, care COTTON, At- 
lanta, Ga 








larger spaces 
furnished on application. 


WITHOUT DISPLAY. 


charge 50 cents. Payable in ad- 


‘*Positions Open 
displayed advertisements, 4 cents 


Fourteen years mill experience. Tex- ethene +49 insertion. 


Payable in advance. 
(When repliesare to be received 
i our care, allow four words for 


box address, ) 


Pumps, Hoisting Engines, Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Lathes, Planers, Shapers, Drill 
Presses, etc. 


WOOD WORKING 


Planers, Molders, Band Saws, etc. 


ELEC. MACHINERY 


Minimum 


and other un- ! 


Dynamos and Motors 


Minimum | AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


FRANK TOOMEY, Inc., | 


127-31 N. Third St. | 
Philadelphia, . Pennsylvania | 














- 3 Want t to Sell lt? 


Probably you, like many other mills, have some equipment or machinery which you have taken out, or are 


thinking of taking out and replacing with new equipment. 


Why not dispose of this second-hand equipment at a profit? COTTON is read by hundreds of Cotton 


Mills that are hardly touched by Northern journals. 


You Can Sell Your Second-Hand Equipment 


to these mills through advertising in the Classified Advertising Section of COTTON. Such advertising pro 
duces results at small cost—why not try it out and get that second-hand equipment off your hands in a profitable 
way? Tell us what you have for sale and let us insert an advertisement for you. 


COTTON 


Grant Building, 


Atlanta, Ga. 











American Roofing & Paint Co., Inc. 


Dealers in 
PAINTS, VARNISHES, STAINS, 
ROOFING, ROOFING MATERIALS 
Roofing Contractors :-———Painting Contractors 
Office, 246 Decatur St. P. O. Box 1065 
Atlanta, Ga. 


HUGHES SPECIALTY 


WELL DRILLING CO. 


CHARLESTON ATLANTA 
Established 1855 


BRYAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


58 Edgewood Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 

Electric Light, Power, Telephone and Bell Wiring for 
Residences, Stores and Factories. Estimates Furnished. 
REWINDING FOR MOTORS, GENERATORS 
All kinds of new and used Electrical Machinery 
bought, sold and exchanged. 

All Kinds of Electrical Work—Motors Rented. 
Telephone your wants. Local and Long Distance, Ivy 1788-1790. 


WELL DRILLING 


and DEEP WELL PUMPS 


We do the engineering and have been 
solving water problems satisfactorily 
for 25 years for texti'e mills. 
SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., INC., 
Richmond, Va. i 
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MACHINERY BARGAINS 


The Biggest in the Country can be Found at the 


OLD HICKORY POWER PLANT 


JACKSONVILLE, TENN. 
New and slightly used machinery, installed by the Government in this immense muni- 
tions project. Now offered to American Industry at amazingly low prices. None of the ma- 
chinery was in use more than 90 days. It has been carefully ‘‘laid up”’ and is in fine con- 


dition. 
Corliss Engines 


27—CORLISS ENGINES. Maker, Allis-Chalmers Co. 350 
H.P., 18” x 36” double eccentric, semi-high speed 125 
R.P.M., simple Corliss belted type, designed to operate 
on 140 lbs. steam pressure with 114 lbs. back pressure. 
Double eccentric allows cut-off up to 75% of stroke. 
Flywheel 11’ diameter by 32” face. Complete with 
Phoenix individual oiling system, Type R., size 30, made 
by Richardson-Phoenix Co. 


Stirling Boilers 


14—S823 H.P. Stirling Boilers, Class M-30, complete with all 
accessories. Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York, makers. 
200 lbs. pressure, 6380 314 inch tubes, No. 10 gauge; 150 
of these tubes are circulators. Steam drums double 
riveted double strap butt joint, 1 inch rivets. Thickness 
shell plates and tube sheets in steam drum % inch, mud 
drum 1linch. Space occupied by boiler 18 feet by 22 feet 
3 inches by 29 feet 9 inches high. 

Stokers—4 S Retort, double dump underfeed stokers, with 
line shafting, ete., manufactured by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Co. Stoker Extension hoppers. 

Stoker Engines—S x 8 Buffalo Forge Co.. Vertical Engine, 
single acting, inclosed, Class A, rated at 32 H.P., 350 
R.P.M., equipped with 2%, governor, 2%” throttle valve, 
Jenkins Valve Co. Stoker Drive, 17 x 20 x 3, silent Morse 
chain. 

Fan and Turbine—1 Turbo-Conoidal Fan, Buffalo Forge Cu., 
Type T-D No. 9% doublet inlet, 100,000 cu. ft. per min- 
ute at 6” water pressure and 970 R.P.M., driven by 225 
H.P. horizontal, multi-stage, non-condensing Moore Tur- 
bine and reduction gear. Gear ratio 3,600 R.P.M., 970 
R.P.M. throttle valve 3”. Steam consumption at 180 
H.P. 31-6 lbs., at 225 H.P. 33-2 lbs. Turbine and reduc- 
tion gear. Manufactured by Moore Steam Turbine Co. 


Pumps 


S—14-in Worthington, Class B double suction, 8.500 G.P.M. 
at 152 feet head, at 1,170 R.P.M., direct connected to 300 
H.P. G.E., 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2,200 volt motors. 

i—14-in, Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 7,500 G.P.M. at 130 feet 
head, at 1,760 R.P.M. direct connected to 300 H.P. G.E., 
3 phase, 60 cycle, 2,200 volt motors. 

2—10-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type 8, 3,750 G.P.M., 130 feet head 
at 1,765 R.P.M. direct connected to 150 H.P. Westing- 
house, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 2,200 volt motors. 


Machinery and plant equipment offered includes: 


Steam Turbine Driven Centrifugal 


j—16-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 8,500 G.P.M. at 90 feet 
head, direct connected to Type L, 300 H.P., 2000 R.P.M. 
G.E. Curtis Steam Turbine. 

6—14-in. Allis-Chalmers, Type S, 6,500 G.P.M. at 150 feet 


s head, 8,100 G.P.M. at 90 feet head, direct connected 


to 300 H.P., 2,000 R.P.M. G.E. Curtis Steam Turbine. 


Steam Actuated Hydraulic 


5—14-in. and 20 x 7% x 18 Worthington Compound, Du- 
plex, outside packed plunger pot valve, 400 G.T.M. at 
300-lb. pressure. . 
S—25 and 3S x 45¢ x 24 Worthington Tandem Compound 
Duplex, outside packed, 3,600 lb. pressure 150 G.P.M. 
at 20 R.P.M. 
1I—20 x 12 x 16 Worthington Duplex Underwriters Fire 
Pumps, 1.500 G.P.M., 100 lb. pressure. 
200—New and used Simplex and Duplex, steam driven 
Worthington Pumps, 4% x 3% x 4,5%4 x 4% x 5, 
6x4x6,7%x4%x 10,6x 24% x 6. 
100—New and used Belted 244”, 3”, 4”, 5% and 6” Centri 
fugal Pumps. 


Compressors 


15 and 26 x 20 x 24 Laidlaw Cross compound, enclosed 
frame air Compressors. Capacity 2570 cu. ft. at SU 
lbs. Equipped with Laidlaw Feather Valve air cylin- 
der and Myer Steam Valve gear. 


Steel Tanks 


) 


2000—Steel tanks, all sizes from 250 gallon to 55.000 gallon 
capacity, including open tanks, pressure tanks, mixing 
tanks, ete. Write for special catalogue 


Special Bulletins 


The following special Bulletins are now ready. 
Send for the copies in which you are interested. 
Bulletin No. 7, Steel and Wood Tanks. 

Bulietin No. 8, Boilers, Engines, Motors, Pumps, et« 
Bulletin No. 9, Miscellaneous Equipment. 

Bulietin No. 11, Blowers and Exhaust Fans. 

Bulletin No. 12, Industrial Railway Equipment. 

Bulletin No. 18, Hardware and Supplies. 

Bulletin No. 14, Chemical Ware and Technical Machinery. 
Bulletin No. 15, Transmission Equipment. 

Bulletin No. 16, Building Materials, Plumbing, etc. 


It is suggested that purchasing agents or plant superintendents be sent to Old Hickory 
to look over the supply of surplus materials and equipment, and inspect the articles in 
which they may be interested. Old Hickory is 12 miles from Nashville, Tenn., and can be 
reached by interurban cars or by automobile jitney busses, which ru® at frequent inter- 
vals. There are good hotel accommodations at Old Hickory, and it is advised that interested 


parties spend several days looking over the immense stocks at this place. 


Nashville Industrial Corporation 
JACKSONVILLE, TENN. 





































Acetylene Gas. 

Commercial Acetylene Supply Oo. 

Oxweld Acetlylene Co 

Standard Gas Products Oo. 
Acetylene Welding Apparatus. 

(See Welding Apparatus). 
Accountants. 

(See Auditors and Accountants). 
Air Washers. 

Ravley Mfe. Co. 

Buckeye Blower Co. 

Carrier Eng. Oorp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
Air Compressors. 

(See Compressors.) 
Air Conditioning Systems. 

(See Humidifying Apparatus). 
Albone. 

— & Hasslacher Chemical 


Alkalies. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals). 


Aniline Colors. 

(See Dystuffs and Chemicals). 
Anti-Chlorine. 

(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals). 
Appraisal Service 

American Appraisal Co. 
Aprons—Rub. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Oo. 


Architects and Engineers. 
Lockwood, Greene & Oo. 
Robert & Co. 

Sniker & ogee. 

Sirrine, J 

Stubrman saw A 
Thompson & Binger, Inc. 

Ash Handling Machinery. 

(See Coal Handling Machinery). 


Asphalt Slate Shingles. 
(See Slate Asphalt " Reofing). 
Auditors and Accountants. 
American Audit Co. 
Ernst & Ernst. 


Auto Trucks. 
(See Trucks—Auto). 


—" Controllers (Tempera- 
ure). 
(See Temperature Controllers.) 


Automatic Loom Attachments. 
(See Loom Attachments). 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton. 
Brogks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Sargent'’s Sons Corp., OC. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mch. Co. 
Whitin Mch. Works. 

Automatic Guider (Electric). 
Blake Electric Mfg. Oo 

Automatic Thin Place Preventer. 
Clayton & Bentley Co. 

Automatic Scales. 

(See Scales). 

Backwashers. 

Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 

Barometers. 

Taylor Instrumnet Co. 

Ball Bearings. 

Aldrich Mch. Works. 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Oo. 

Ball Bearing Housings. 
Aldrich Mch. Works. 
Pafrir Rearing Co 
U.S Ball Bearing Co. 

Bale Band Buckles. 

(See Rox Strapping & Buckles). 

Bale Openers, 

(See Oneners.) 
Baling Machines. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Economy Baler Oo. 
Famous Mfg. Co. 
Saco-T.owell Shops. 

Baling Presses. 
onthe even. 
Bandages, T ~ ser ag 
American tile Banding Oo. 


COTTON 


Buyers Index 


Bands. 
(See Tapes). 


Banks. 
Atlanta National Bank. 
Citizens & Southern Bank. 
National Shawmut Bank. 
Textile Banking Co. 


Barrels—Fibre. 
(See Fibre Products). 


Baskets—Mill. 
(See Boxes—Mill). 


Bath Cabinet—Shower. 
Crane Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


Batteries (Elec.). 
(See Storage Batteries). 


Beams. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel hee. 
Walraven Co. 


Beam Dyeing egy gm 
Cocker Mchry. & Foundry Oo. 


Beam Heads. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Walraven Co. 


Beaming and Warping Mchry. 
(See Warpers and Warping Ma- 
chinery). 


Bearings. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Ce, 
Fafnir Bearing Oo. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 
U. 8. Ball Beering. =" 
Wood's Sons Co., 


Belting (Leather, Canvas & Rubber 
American Supply Co. 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Skinner & Co., Inc., R. D. 
Walraven Oo. 

Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Belting—Chain Link. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Oo. 


Belting—Rope. 
(See Rope Transmission). 


Belt Conveyors. 
Brown Co., A. & FP. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Oo. 


Belt Dressing. 
Dixon Crucible Co.,* Jos. 
Skinner & Co., Inc., R. D. 
Walraven Co. 
Williams & Oo., I. B. 


Belt Fasteners. 
Columbia Novelty Mfg. Oo 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 


Belt Lacing. 
Fabreeka Belting Oo. 
Columbia Novelty Mfg. Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing “o 
Skinner & Co, Inc., R. D. 
Walraven Oo. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Belt Tighteners. 
Brown ©o., A. & F. 
Link-Belt Company 
Wood’s Sons Oo., T. 


Bench Drawers. 
Lurpton's Sons, Co, David 


Bench Legs (Pressed Steel). 
Lupton’s Sons, Co., David. 


Benches (Park and P: nd). 
(See Playground Equipment). 


Bleacheries. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers). 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Cole Mfg. : R. D. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Qo. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Oo. 
Proctor & Schwarts, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Ooc., 


Bleaching Machinery. 
(See Dyeing, Bleaching and Fin- 
ishing Machinery). 


Bleaching, 
Materials. 
(See Finishing Materials). 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
Bayley Mfe. Co 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Carlisle & Gale Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Clements Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Boards—FPibre. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 


Boards—Form. 
Pearson, Jos. T. 


Board Panels for Walls & Ceilings. 


Cornell Wood Products Co. 


Bobbins. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mfg. Oo. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Oo. 
Walraven 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Bobbin Heads. 
Diamond State Fibre Oo. 


Boilers. 


Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
International Engineering Works, 


Ine. 
wet Iron Works & Supply 


Nashville Industrial Oorp. 
Schofield’s Co., J. 8. 
Toomey, nk. 

Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 


Boiler Compounds 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


Boiler Feed Water Purification. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Permutit 
Scaife & Sons. Wm. B. 


Boiler Room Fittings & Supplies. 
Crane Oo. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
International Engineering Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 


Boiler Grates and Stokers. 
(See Grates and Stokers). 


Box Strapping and Tie Buckles. 


(See Banding Straps & Buckles). 


Boxes—Mill. 
Hightower Box & Tank Oo. 
Lewis Co.. B 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Walke Box Co. 


Boxes—Packing. 
(See Packing Boxes). 


Braid. 
(See Tapes). 


Brazing. 
(See Welding). 


Brokers—Cotton. 
(See Cotton Deslers & Brokers). 


Brokers—Stock. 
(See Stocks and Bonds). 


Brooms. 
,(See Brushes. 


Brushes—Mill. 
Atlanta Brush Oo. 
Harris Broom Co. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co. 


Brushes—Motor and Generator 
(Commutator). 


Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
General Electric Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Buckets and 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Finishing and Sizing 
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Buckets—Elevator and Grab. 
Link-Belt Oompany. 


Buckles—Cotton Tie. 
(See Box Strapping and Ties 


Building Contractors. 
(See Contractors). 


Building Material. 
American Roofing & Paint Oo. 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Barrett Co., The. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
OE Slag Co. 

arlisle & Gale Co. 

Cornell Wood Products Co 
Drouve Co., G 
Dufur & Oo. 
Lockwood, Green & Oo, 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso 
Southern Wood Preserving C:- 


Building (Portable-Steel.) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Buildings (Mill.\ 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Burr Pickers. 


Sargent’s Sons, 0. G. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 


Bushings. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Shambow Shuttle Oo. 
Walraven Oo. 


Cabinets. 
(See Lockers). 


Calenders. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo 


Calender Rolls. 
Butterworth 2 Sons Oo., H. W. 
Roy & Son 8. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Ce 


Calling System—Inter-Telephone. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Oo. 


Cans—Roving. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Can Indicators (Roving). 
O’Mallev & Carroll. 


Cars and Trucks—Fibre. 
(See Trucks). 


Carbonizing Machines 

Cocker Moh. & Fdry 0 
Klauder-Weldon Dring Mch. Oo 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Oo 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 
Sargent’s Sons & Oo., O. G. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


Carding Machinery and Supplies 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 

Lord Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Card Clothing. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 

Lord Bros. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle ce Flyer Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Card Feeds. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bunos. 
Schofield, Wm. Oo. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


Whitin Machine Works. 




















WRITE US 
for catalog on 
other 


Mill Receptacles. 


Waste Baskets Sizes 

Taper Baskets ==. 9”-11”-12"-14”-18" 
| Oval Cans diameters 
] Elliptical Cans ond 


up to 45” high 


NO 


seams, joints, 
or 
Rivets. 








is6 SERVICE 1221 


ACKED by a quarter century’s experience de- 
veloping a profession from an idea, at your 
command, 
Personal attention, estimates and suggestions, 
|| furnished “gratis” on how to solve your problems 
involving VALUES (past and present) for ac- 
counting and tax purposes, also current values 
| for insurance, financial and other purposes. 
Write, wire or phone Atlanta Branch office, 
J. M. (JIM) GREENE, District Manager, in charge 
|| of Southeastern territory, 401 Healey Bldg., 
| Ivy, 2174. 
i] 
| 











AMERICAN APPRAISAL CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


COTTON 


No-Waste 


SEAMLESS ROVING CANS 





STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


Somerville, Massachusetts 








COAL IS NOW MOVING 


Place your order now for our KENTUCKY VELVET LUMP 


|| and there will be warmth and good cheer in your home 

i] \sk some coal expert about this analysis. 

|| Volatile matter .......... - . , SARA IR ere 
|| Fixed Carbon ........... : on, ere .32 
i ee re ee in. ees, we... .14948 
i} We handle the Empire, one of the best mines in " Alabama. 
|| Also steam and mine run coal from Kentucky and Tennessee. 


TRUITT COAL & IRON COMPANY 
HL ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


WIRE RAILINGS: 


WINDOW GUARDS 
WIRE CLOTH 
Established 1835. 


DUFUR & CO. 


309 N. Howard St. Baltimore, ae. 
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Styles 
Polished 
Steel 
or 
Rolled Fibre 
Top Rims 
Rings Hard Fibre 
BEADED MILL BARRELS 
securely 
ram Plain Fibre 
Hard Fibre and 
Shells. NEW PATTERN 


Steel Clad 
Trucks and Boxes 


Combination 
Doffing Cars 








EUROPEAN PLAN 
600 ROOMS - 600BATHS 
Headquarters in Detroit for 


Old Colony Club Detroit Automobile Club 
Detroit Transportation Club 





100 at $2. 50 Single — $4.5 50 ) Double, per Day 

150 “ $3.00 “« —$5.00 “ 

100 “eé $4. 00 “ rons $6. 00 “ “ ee 
50 “ $5.00 « —$7.00 “ mete 
50 with Twin Beds, $5.00 to $7.00 “ “ 

100 In Suite, $5.00 to $8.00, Double “ “ 


2 Floors Agents Sample Rooms, $5 per Day 


Table d’Hote Dinner $1.00-$1.50 
Business Men’s Lunch 75c 


HOTEL TULLER 


CAFETERIA A. McKENDRICK, Mgr. GRILLE 








































@arpet Machinery. 
Butterwerth, H. W., 


Procter & Schwartz, Inc. 
Schofield, Wm. Oo. 

Smith & Farbush Mach. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 


Garrier Aprens. 
(See Aprons). 


Garrier 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 


Oases— Wooden. 
(See Boxes). 


Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Oressen-Morris Oo. 

Lombard Foundry & Mch. Co. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Co. 


Oaustic Soda. 
(See Bleaching Materials). 


Ceilings (Wood Panel.) 
Cornell Wood Products Co. 


Gement Reinforcement. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


Gement and Brick Ooating. 


American Cement Paint Co. 
Dixon Crucib'e Co., Jos. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Uo., E. I. 
Wadsworth Howland & Co., inc. 
Central Station (Electric). 
Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
Oentrifugals. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 
CU. S. & Cuban 
Eng’g .Corp. 
Chain Drives. 
(See Belting—Chain Limk). 
Ohain—Block, Bicycle, Auto, En- 
gine, Agricultural, Etc.) 
Morse Chain Oo. 
Obzirs and Stools. 
Sanymetal Products Co 
Southern Theatre Equipment Co 
Chemicals. 
(See Dyestuffs and Chemicals) 
Ohiorine Gas. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 
Cleaning Machine—Blower. 
Clements Mfg. Co. 
Clearer Cloth. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Olocks—Hank, Etc. 
(See Counters). 
Clocks—Watchman. 
Foxboro Co. Ine 
Closets— Water. 
(See Toilets) 


Cloth—Roller, Clearer Slasher. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 

Cloth Cutters. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Wildman Mfg. Oo. 


Cloth Guider (Electric). 
Blake Electric Mfg. Oo. 
Cloth Reels. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp, 


Oloth Room Machinery. 
Brooks & Doxey Ltd. 
Butterworth. H. W.. & Sons Oo. 
Clayton & Bent'ey Co. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Scott & Co., Henry L. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 
Wildman Mfg. Oo. 


Allied Wks. 


Shrinking Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 

Cloth Testbrs, 
Scott & Oo., Henry L. 
Cloth Winders. 
(See Winders). 
Olutches—Priction. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Oarlyle-Johnson Machine Co 
Oresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Ene. Oo. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood's Sons Oo., T. B 
Clutch Linings. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 


Truitt Coal & Iron Co. 


& Sons Co. 
Crempton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
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Coal & Ash Handling Machienery. 
Link-Belt Oompany. 

Coal Tar Disinfectants. 
(See Disinfectants). 

Cocks. 
(See Valves). 


Color Pails. 
(See Buckets—Mill). 


Comb Aprons. 
(See Aprons). 


Commission Merchants & Dealers. 
(See Cotton Cloth Oommission 
Merchants). 


Compressors—aAir, Gas, Etc. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Goulds Mfg. Co. 

U. S. & Cuban Allied Works, 
Eneg’s. Corp. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Commutator Brushes. 
(See Brushes, Motor 

tor). 


Concrete Reinforcement. 
Birmingham Slag Co. 


Concrete Forms (Steel.) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


& Genera- 


Condensers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Conduits. 


(See Elec. Mchry. & Supplies.) 


Connectors—Frankel Solderless. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo 


Consulting Engineers. 
(See Architects and Engineers). 


Contractors and Engineers—Build- 
in, 


Foundation Co. 
Sirrine & Co. J, E. 
Spiker & Lose. 

Stuhrman, Edw. A. 
Thompson & Binger, Inc. 


Contractors——Electricai. 
(See Electrical Engineers. 


Contractors—Painting. 
American Roofing & Paint Co. 


Contractors (Roofing.) 
American Roofing & Paint Co. 


Controlling Instruments—Tempera- 
ture. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Generai Electric Co. 
Powers Kegulator Oo. 
Taylor Instrument Co, 


Conveyors—Belt. 
(See Belt Conveyors). 


Conveying Machinery. 

American Supply Co. 

Collins, J. D. 

Cresson-Morris Co. 

Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 

Link-Belt Co 

Morse Ohain Oo. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 

Schofield, Wm. Co 

Walraven Oo. 
Conveyors—Portable. 

Link Belt Co. 
Coolers. 

(See Humidifying Apparatus.) 
Coolers—Water. 

(See Water Coolers). 
Cooling and Conditioning Machines. 

Manufacturers Machine Co. 
Cooling Towers. 

(See Tanks and Towers). 
Copper Stamps and Stencils. 

(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 
Cordage Machinery. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 

ee Finishing Machinery Co., 

e. 


Cotton Yarn and Cloth Commission 
Merchants and Dealers. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Boger & Crawford, 
Carver-Beaver Yarn Co., Inc. 
Fawcett, Hughes. 

Florsheim, H. A. 

Weimar Bros. 

Woodward Baldwin & Co. 


Cotton Merchants and Brokers. 
Beer, H. & B. 


Cotton Mill Machinery and Sup- 


plies. 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co 
Barber-Colman Oo. 

Blake Electric Mfg. Oo. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 

Boston Machine Works Oo. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W. 
Clayton & Bentley Co. 

Cocker Mach. & Foundry Oo. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Corporation. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Fireching, J. A 

Fletcher Works. 

Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Oo. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lord Bros. 

Manufacturers Machine Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
O'Malley & Carroll. 

Phila. Drying Mchry. Oo. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., O. G. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Schofield Oo., Wm. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Slaughter Mchry. Oo., G. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Southern Bending Oo. 
Stafford & Oo. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo. 
Terrell Machine Oo. 


Textile Fininshing Machinery Co. 


Textile Service & Equip. Co. 
Textile Specialty Co. 

Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 

Universal Winding Oo. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Walraven Oo. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo 


Cotton Storage. 
(See Storage). 


Cotton Tape Loom. 
Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


Cotton Yarn Mills. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


Counters—Revolution, Hank, Pick, 


Etc. 

Boston Machine Works. 
Foxboro Co. 

Slaughter, G. G. 


Counters—Restaurant. 
(See Restaurant Equipment.) 


Coupling—Shaft. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Wood's Sons Oo., T. B. 


Covering—Roller. 
Philadelphia Felt Co 
Cranes. 
(See Hoists). 


Creosoted Flooring, Blocks, 
Shingles, etc. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


Cutters—Cloth. 
(See Cloth Cutters). 


Cynrese Lumber. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. 


Cutters—Thread. 
(See Thread Cutters). 


Delivery Cases. 
(See Boxes—Packing). 


Desks (Factory). 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Dial Scales. 
(See Scales). 


Dies—Steel. 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc.) 


Disinfectants. 
Rarrett Co., The 
Sanitas Co. 


Dobby Chains, 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Doffing Boxes—Mill. 
(See Boxes—Mill). 


Doffing Cars. 
(See Oars). 


Asso 


Posts, 
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Doors—Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 


Draft Gauges. 
(See Gauges—Draft). 


Drawing Frames. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Drills—Electric, 
(See Electric Machinery). 


Drinking Fountains. 
(See Fountains—Drinking). 


Drop Wires. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Drying Apparatus. 
Bayley Mfg. Oo, 
Buckeye Blower Co, 


Drying Forms—Hosiery. 
Pearaon, Jos. T. 


Drying Machinery. 
American Laundry Mchry. Oo 
Butterworth, H. W., & Bons Oo. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., O. @. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oe., 


David 


The. 
Tolhurst Machme Works. 


Dust Collectors. 
(See Blowers and Blowing Sys 
tems). 


Dusting Machinery. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 
American Yarn & Proeessing Co 
Boger & Crawford. 

Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 


Dyeing, Bleaching, Finishing and 
Printing Machinery and Equipment 
American Laundry Mcnry. Ve. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W 

Cocker Mch. & Foundry Co 
“Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Ce. 
Firsching, J. A. 
Fletcher Works. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co, 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Oo. 
Manufacturers Machine Oo. 
Permutit ’ 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oe. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Reliance Machine Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo 
The. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
S. & Cuban Allied Works 
Eng’g. Corp. 
Dyeing Machines 
Spool.) 
Franklin Process Co. 


Dye Sticks. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Oe 
Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Arabol Mfg. Oo. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Barrett Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Oo. 
Bosson & Wane. 
Ciba Co., Ine. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E 
Electro Sieeins Gas Oo. 
Ford Oo., J. B. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
India Alkali Works. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Oo., A. 
Lewis, John D. 
Metz & Oo., H. A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc 
National Aniline & Chemical Co 
Newport Chemical Works, Inc 
Roessler & Hasslacher Ohemics! 


(Package and 


Oo. 

Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Sonneborn Sons Co., Inc., L 
Staley Mfg. Co., A. E. 
Surpass Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Corp 
Wolf & Oo., Jacques. 

Elastic Steckings. 

Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Perryman-Burson Oo. 
Electric Conduit & Fittings. 
(See Electrical Machry. & Sup 

plies.) 
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Clear the Mill For Production 


There’s disease in germ-laden air. 
There’s destruction in moths. 





Direct r Basic Insure the health and 
Sulphur D 1. Wee safety of your mill 
Chrome | y e S | Acid with 

Special Shades ee € | .: 


V E a V EK é i E E N | Peed i 


SANITAS GUARANTEED DISINFECTANTS kill the 


The Best Boil-off and Finish germs and pests and moths that cause disease and de- 


struction. 





tee - es || These powerful and pleasant disinfectants reach every 
{ 4 WW . . ; . , t Z ‘ ; e 
I Softeners Oils Finishes portion of your mill—the dark and unseen corhers— 
ll wherever germs may breed. 

They bring to your mill the wholesome atmosphere of 


Uniten CuemrcaL Propucts || | cesiuness‘oo0 besten 


Order Sanitas Guaranteed Disinfectants for your mill 
| today. 
| Corporation ~ 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


| 
ly , 
|| York & Colgate Sts, Jersey City, N. J. THE SANITAS COMPANY Inc. 


Seuthern Office, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. ——,. 35 KEAP STREET BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


And let us tell you more about scientific 
sanitation in our free manual. Send for it. 








i Representatives: 
| R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
Hl GEO. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. 











ee SS 

The Need of Music 
USIC should be available in every 
TRADE MARK Rest and Recreation Room, and a 
i Victrola from Cable’s readily solves the 
HH problem, for it provides just the music 
| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY or cea natin 

There is no medium through which so 
much enjoyment can he obtained at so 
small a cost. Let us send the illustrated 
price list showing all models. 


Largest Stock of Victrolas and 
Victor Records in the South. 


fee BD. LE 
Piano Company 


82-84 N. Broad Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


(Charnian| 


| Main Office and Factory 

Rockford, Ill. 
| Boston, Mass. Greenville, S. C. 
i WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
HAND KNOTTERS FOR SPOOLING AND WINDING 





y 
aN 
7 
f\ 
' 
i 





; NG ¢* FOR COTTUN SHIPPERS COTTON MILLS! 
TE EAGAN S & eae ACTURERS- J 
® B Bes 7 ALSO BRUSHES, INK. MARKING POTS. } 


ATLANTA RUBBER ST. STAMPA STENCIL WORKS MANUFACTURED BY 
LUCKIE S fel -1- 4. TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING CO. 


Guacsr sTewce, Aro svAnee rouse concn AUEMARN \TA.GA. | 1061 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 










WE-FU-GO ANDO SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. PA. 


Blectric Dynamos and Motors. 
See Motors and Generawrs). 
Electric Fans 
(See Fans—Electric). 
Blectric Lamps. 
(See Lamps). 
Blectric Lamp Guards. 
Bryan huectric Uo. 
Flexible Steei Lacing Ww. 
Ivanhoe Regent Works. 
Blectrica: Liugisesis ava Coltrac 
wors. 
Hunungton & Guerry, Ine. 
Ivanhoe Regent Works. 
Electric Lighting Engineers. 
See Illuminating Engineer. 
Electrical ney | o~ Supplies. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg 
buyley Mfg. ‘0. 
Biske Electric Mfg. Oo. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Uarter Electric Co. 
Gutter Works, George. 
Federal Electric Co. 
Generai Kiectric Lo 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 
Slaughter a se a. G. 
Walraven Oo., T 
Walsh & Coane “Bolles Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Biectric Tractors and Trucks. 
(See Tractors & Trucks—Elec). 
Elevaters—Portable. 
Collina, J. D. 


Elevators. 
Link-Belt Gemenes 

Emergency Supplies for First Aid 
Booms. 


Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Perryman-Burson Co. 
Mill White. 

(See Paint). 
aS 

(Bee Architects). 

il, Gas and Gasoline. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oe. 

Walraven Oo., The. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Lombard Iren Works & Supply 


Oe. 
Nashville Industrial o-- 
—s Sons Co., 8. 


Seaine ine Boom Appliances and Sup- 


e Oo. 
Lenbenheimer Oo. 
Nashville ag be ww 
awe * Mehry. Oo., @. G. 
airaven Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Oo. 


B*Tsee Brokers). 


American Laundry Mchry. Oe. 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

U 8S. & Cuban Allied Works, 

Eng’g. Corp. 

Pans—Electric. 

Bayley Mfg. Co. 

Buckeye Blower Co. 

Bryan Electric Co. 

Oarter Electric Oo. 

General Blec. Oo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
.: "epee Power and Ex- 


yng Blowers and Blowing Sys- 


Belt. 
(See Belt Fasteners). 
Feed Water Purifiers 
(Bee nny Feed Water Puri- 


Soctnen 

(See Automatic Feeders.) 
Felt Cloth fer Rolls 

Philadelphia Felt Oo. 
Pelting Machinery. 

Smith & Furbush Mch. Oo. 
Fence—Steel and Iron. 

Anchor Post Iron Works. 
Fence Posts (Creosoted Pine.) 

Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Pibre Products. 

Standard Pibre Co 


Fillets (Calender and Doffer, Strip- 


pers, Burnishing and Emery.) 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

Films (Motion Picture). 
Bromber~ Attractions. Arthur C. 
Federated Films of Atlanta. 
Savini Films. Ire. R. M. 
Southern States Film Co. 

Filters—Water. 

American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Permutit Oe. . 

Scaife & Sons Oo., Wm. B. 
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Pilters—Oil Bemoval. 
Norwood Engineering Oo. 
Permutit Oe. 


a. 
Permutit Ce. 


Pinishing. 
(See Dyers, Bleachers and Fin- 
ishers). 


Finishing, Bleaching and Sizing 
Materials. 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Barrett Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Ciba Oo., Inc. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Ce., E. I. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Oo. 
— Smelting & Alluminum 


Ford Oo., 

India Akal Works. 

Kali Mf 7 

Keever Starch ~ 

Klipstein & Co., 

Mathieson Alkali A vorks, Ine. 
Metz & Co., H. A. 

Moore Oil Refining Oo. 
National Aniline & Chemical Oo. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Co. 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Staley Mfg. OCo., A. E. 

Stearns, Wm. Tay lor. 

United Cone ‘Products Corp. 
Warren Soap M % 

Wolf & Co., ication 


Pire Doors and Hardware. 
Lupton Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Oo. 


Fire Hose. 
(See Hose—Fire). 


Fire Protecting Paint. 
(See Paint). 


First Aid Room Equipment and 
Supplies. 
Estes Surgical Supply Oo. 
Perryman-Burson So 


Flexible Couplings. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Oresson-Morris Oo. - 


Plood Lights—Electric, 
General Electric Oo. 


Plooring— Lumber. 
Hightower Box & Tank Oo. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Oo. 
Southern Wood Preserving Oo. 


Flooring (Wood Blocks). 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


Floor Scrubbing Machine. 
American Scrubbing Equip. Oo. 


Floor Scrubbing Powders. 
India Alkali Works. 


Floor Sweeps. 
See Brushes. 


Fluted Rolls. 
ag 
aco- Low 
Schofield & Sona, J. 8. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Plyers. 
Howard & Builough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Pounders. 
Brown ©o., A. & F. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Works. 


Fountains—Drinking. 
Crane Oo. 


Miles. Refrigerating Co. 

Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tain Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

Taylor, Halsey W. 


Twentieth Century Brass Works. 


Friction Clutches 
(See Clutches—Friction). 


Puel. 
(See Coal). 


Fuses (Electric). 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Oo. 
Federal Electric Co. 


Garnett Machines. 
Roy & Son Co., B. B. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 


Gas Engines. 
(Bee Engines—Gae). 


Gaskets. 
Walraven Co. 


Gauges (Steam Pressure, Etc.) 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Gauge Cocks. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 
Gauge—Oil. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 


Gauges— Water. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Gears—Silent. 


Brown Co., A. & F. 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Ohain ‘ 


Gear Cutting ay Cutters, 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 


Gear Pullers. 
General Electric Oo. 


Generators—Electric. 
(See Motors and Generators). 


Glassware and Dishes, 
(See Dishes). 


Glass Skylights. 

Drouve Co., G. 
Governors—Pump. 

General Electric Co. 
Graphite, 

Dixon Crucible Co.. Jos. 
Grates—Boiler. 


Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
International Eng. Works. 
Lombard Fdry. & Mech. Qo. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oo. 


Grates—Mechanical. 
(See Stokers). 


Grease. 
(See Lubricants). 


Grease Cups. 
(See Eaetseters). 


Grinders—Card, Cylinder, Roll, 
Napper and 


Garnet. 
(See Oard Grinding Machinery). 


Guards—Electric Lamp. 


Bryan Electric Oo. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 


Guides—Thread. 
Palmer Oo., I. E. 
Guider (Cloth-Electric.) 
Blake Electric Mfg. Oo. 
Gums. 


(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 


terials). 
Hangers. 
(See Shafting and Hangers). 
Hardware (Building.) 
Sanymetal Products Ce. 


Harness—Loom. 
American Supply Oo. 


Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Emmons Loom Harness Oo. 
Greist Mfg. Oo. 
Garland Mic. Go. 


Heads—Bobbin and Spool. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 


Heaters. 
Bayley Mfg, Co. 


Heating and Ventilating Apparatus. 


(See Ventilating Apparatus). 
Heddles. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Corporation. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Heddle Frames, 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Steel P Heddle Mfg. Oo. 
Hoists. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Oo. 
Link-Belt Oompany. 
Morse Chain Oo. 
Walraven Co. 
Hopper Feeders. 
(See Automatic Feeders.) 
Hose—Fire, 
Oollins, J. D. 
Walraven Co. 
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Hosiery Dyeing Machinery. 
QOocker Mach. & Fdry. Oo. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Franklin Process Co. 


Hosiery Forms. 
(See Drying Forms). 


Hosiery Yarns. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


Hospital Equipment and Supp 


Estes Surgical Supply Oo. 
Perryman-Burson Co. 


Hotels. 
Hotel Martinique. 
Hotel Sinton, 
Hotel Tuller. 


Houses (Steel.) 
Blaw-Knox Co. 


Humidifying Apparatus. 
American Moistening Co. 
Bavley Mfg. Co. 

Carrier Eng. Corp. — 
Manufacturers Machine Cw. 
Parks-Oramer Co. 


Humidity Indicating Instrument 
Powers Regulator Oo. 


Hydrometers. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Hydgrodeiks. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Hydraulic Turbin 
(Bee Dethinse citetrenite). 


Extractors. 
(See Extractors). 


Ice Machines. , 
Miles Refrigerating Co. 
Southern Ice Machine Oo. 


Illuminating Engineers. 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. 


Indicating and Recording Inst: 
ments and Thermometers. 


Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Oo. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Indigo. 

(See Dyestuffs ont Chemicals) 
Indicators for Roving Cans. 

O'Malley & Carroll, 
Industrial Sites. 

Nashville Industrial Corp. 


Injectors. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 

Ink—Stencil and Marking. 
Atlanta Stamp & —s Works 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 

Iron = Pigs Asendool 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 


Dufur & Oo. 
— Iron Works & Supp!y 


Jack Spools. 

(See Spools). 
Jacquards. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Wka 
Joint Compound. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Jute Bagging Machin 

Smith & ee Mechine Go. 
Kettles—Siz 
(See Size * Kettles). 
Kettles—Soda. 

Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Oo 


ers. 
(See Bleacher Kiers). 
Knit Goods. 
(See Cotton Cloth Oommissice 
pr cto ge Os ood and Dealers). 
Knit Goods W 
(See Washers Cloth). 
Knitting Machinery and Supplies 
Brinwon Co., H. 
General Machine Works. 
Hemphill Mfg. Co. 
Markem Machine Co. 
Scott & Williams. 
Trump Bros. Machine. Oo. 
Wildman Mfg. Oc. 
Laboratory Instruments amd Th*r- 
mometers. 
Estes Surgical Supply Oo. 
Perryman-Burson Oo. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Lacing—Belt. 
(See Belt Lacing). 
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satisfaction in all your dealings 
with us. 
The quality of our products and 
the service we render is alone re- 
sponsible for our growth. Emmons 
Quality Loom Harness and Reeds 
have retained every old customer 
and gained new customers year 
after year. 
The kind of honest quality and fair 
prices that will appeal to you com- 
COTTON HARNESS for all kinds of Plain and Fancy bined with prompt service. 


Weaves in Cotton and Silk Goods. : ‘ : . 
MAIL HARNESS for Cotton Duck, including Tire Duck, Let us estimate on your requirements. 


pga ccenyeecmin aiedatick tae EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO. 


7 ; - aoe and depth up to 

eaving Tape Selvedges. 

REEDS for Cotton, Woolen, Silk and Duck. LAWRENCE, MASS. 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warper and Leice Reeds. 

Beamer and Dresser Hoecks. SOLE AGENTS FOR WARDWELL PICKERS, 
Mending Eyes, Jacquard Heddles. The Largest Manufacturers of Loom 
We make a specialty of equipping Harnesses for the Harness and Reeds in America 


Drawing-In Machines. . - 
Southern Representative: Geo. F. Bahan. 


EMMONS “09%, HARNESS 















64 YEARS 


Experience in Textile Lubrication 


LUBRIK is the ideal economical lubricant to use throughout your mill from opener 
to finisher. Sixty-four years experience as specialists in textile lubrication and 
our enormous volume of sales speak for the quality of LUBRIK. Any one of 


The LUBRIK Line 


of textile greases is unsurpassed for its specific work. Owing to its unusual sticking 
qualties, it stays where it is put. Does not drip off and soi! goods. It eliminates 
seconds from oil stains. 






When using oil as a lubricant and you start a machine after it has been idle over night 
or longer, the bearings are dry, the oil having run out. With LUBRIK there is a 
continuous film on your bearing, as it stays on. Your power loss is much lower 
as you have efficiently lubricated bearings the second your machinery starts running. 


There are numerous other advantages of LUBRIK. Write for i ‘mati ane 
proof of LUBRIK superiority. ges of L . Write for full information and 


“Our,Success Represents Confidence Won by Integrity.”’ 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


Established 1857. Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 


Lamps—lIncandescent and Are, 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Kiectric Co. 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. os 
Ivanhoe Regent Works of G. E. 
Co 


Wairaven Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo 


Lamp Guards—Key Locking. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Flexible Steel Lacing Oo. 


Lamp Reflectors. — 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Uo. 
Cutter Works, George. rake : 
Ivanhoe Regent Works of G. E. 


Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oe. 


Landscape Architects. 
(See Village Architects). 


Lappers 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oe. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Latches (Fire Exit Self-Releasing.) 


Vonnegut Hardware Co 


Laundry Machinery. s 
povie Be Laundry -Mach’y Oo. 
Fletcher Works. 

Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


Lavatories. 
Crane Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
Leather Belting. 
(See Belting). 
Leather Specialties. 
American Supply Co. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Lights—Flood. 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Oo. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works. ; 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 


Lighting Engineers & Contractors. 


See Illuminating Engineers, 


Linen Yarns, 

(See Yarns—Linen). 
Link Belting. 

(See Belttmg—Link) 
Linters. 

(See Waste Dealers). 
Liquid Chlorine. 

See Chlorine). 
Loaders—Wagon and Truck. 

Link-Belt Company. 
Lockers—Metal. 

Collins, J. D. 


Lupton Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


Lo od Extract. 
CBee Dyestuffs and Ohemicals). 


Looms. 
Orompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Draper Oorporation. 
Fletcher Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Stafford Oe, 

Loom Attachments—Automatic. 
Clayton & Bentley Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Loom Harness. 

(See Harness). 
Lubricants. 
D-A Lubricant Co 
Dixon Crucible Co.. Jos. 
Masury Young Co 
Moore Oil Refining Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Oo 
Swan & Finch Oo. 


Lubricators. 
Lidseen 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Lug ee. 
(See Straps—Lug). 
Lumber. 
Cornell Wood Product Co. 
Southern Cypress Mfg. Asso 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Lunch Room Equipment. 
(See Restaurant). 
Machine Tools. 
(See Tools). 
Machinists. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D 
Oresaon-Morris ‘- 
Lombard Fdry. & Mch. Wks 
Marking Machines 
Markem Machine Co. 
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Marking Pots, Stencils, Inks, Etc. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Wks. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo. A. J. 


Mercerized Yarns. 
(See Yarn Manufacturers). 


Mercerizers. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Amer. Yarn & Processing Co. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Mercerized Yarn. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
American Yarn & Processing Co 
Boger & Crawford Co 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Uo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oe. 
Metal Ceilings, Etc. 
Lupton's Sons Co., David. 
Metals—Perforated. 
(See Screens and Sieves). 
Metal Workers—Sheet. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
= “a Iron Works & Supply 
Meters—Flow, Air, Gas, Electric 
— 
Allis-Ohalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Oo. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oe. 
Meters (Counting.) 
See Counters. 
Mill Baskets and Boxes. 
(See Boxes—Mill). 
Mill Engineer. 
(See Architects and Engineers). 
Mill Villages. 
(See Villages). 
Mill Supplies—Miscellaneous.° 
(See Supplies—Mill). 
Mill White Paint. 
(See Paint). 
Mops. 
Atlanta Brush Co. 
Harris Broom Co. 
Southwestern Broom Mfg. Co 
Motion Pictures 
(See Films.) 
Motors and Generators—Electric. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. > 
Bryan Electric Oo. 
Carter Electric Oo. 
General Electric Co. 
Nashville Industrial Cerp. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Musica] Instruments & Supplies. 
Cable Piano Co. 
Moving Picture Mch. & Supplies. 
(See Theatre Equipment). 
Nappers. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8 
Office Partitions. 
Lupton Sons Co., David 
Sanvmetal Products Co 
Oil (Lubricating.) 
D-A Lubricant Co. 
Johnson & Oo., Tne., Oliver. 
Masury-Voung¢ Co. 
Moore Oil Refining Co. 
Wadsworth. Howland & Oo., Inc 
Oils—Finishing. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ms 
terials). 
Oil Cans, 
Lidseen 
Oil Cups. 
(See Lubricators). 
Oil Paper. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A J. 
Oiling Devices. 
(See Lubricators). 


Cpmmens for Cotton, Wool, Waste. 
ite. 


& Doxey, Ltd. 
Lord Bros. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Oo.. Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Overhead Carriers. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co 
Oxidizing Machinery. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Oo 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 


= 

mercial Acetylene Supply Oc 
Oxweld Acetylene 
Standard Gas Products Oo. 


Packing Boxes & Cases—Wooden. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Oo. 
Hightower Box & Tank Oo. 
Lewis Co., G. B. 

Walke Box Oo., Inc. 


Packings, 
Walraven Oo. 


Paint. 
American Cement Paint Oo. 
American Roofing & Paint Co. 
Barrett Co., The. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Johnson & Oo., Inc., Oliver. 
Wadsworth. Howland & Oo., Ine. 


Painting Contractors. 
(See Contractors.) 


Panel Boards. 
(See Switchboards). 


Paper. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


Partitions—Steel. 


Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


Perforated Metal. 
(See Screens and Sieves). 


Peroxides. 
Roessler & Hassiacher Ohemical 


Piano & Players. 
Cable Piano Co. 


Pickers—Curled Hair. 


Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 


Pickers—Leather. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Picker Sticks. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Southern Bending Oo. 
Shambow Shuttle Oo. 
Walraven Oo. 

Picking Machinery. 
Howard & BPullough, Am. Ma- 

chine Oo. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Pinions. 
General Electric Co. 
Pipe and Pipe Fittings. 
Crane Oo. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co, Wm. B. 
Walraven Co. 
Pive Joint Compound, 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 


Pipe Threading and Cutting Ma- 
chines. 
Walraven Co., The. 

Playground Apparatus Equipment. 
Crane 5 
~~ Sanitary Drinking Fountain 


0. 
Rundle-Svence Mfg. Co. 
Taylor. Halsey W. 

Twentieth Century Brass Works. 


Pneumatic Machinery & Tools. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mchry. Co 


Portable Conveyors. 
(See Conveyor.) 
Posts—Fence (Wood.) 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 


Power (Electric.) 
Georgia Railway & Power Co 
Power Transmission. 


Aldrich Mach. Works. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfe. Oo. 
Brown ©Co., A. & F. 
Carlyle-Johnson Mech Co 
Columbia Novelty Mfg. Co. 
Cresson-Morris On 

Dixon Crucible Co.. Jos. 
Fabreeka Beltine Co, 
Fafnir Bearing Oo. 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 

Morse Chain Oo. 

Skavef Ball Rearing Co. 
Skinner & Co., Inc... R. D. 
Slaughter Mohry. Co.. G. @. 
Tranemission Ball Bearing Oo 
U. 8. Ball Bearing Oo. 
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Walraven Oo., The. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oc 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 
Wood's Sons Oo., T. B. 


Preservative Paints for Metal Wi 
(See Paints.) 
Pressed Steel. 
Luvton’s Sons Co., David. 
Presses, 


American Laundry Mchry. Oc 

Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W 

Economy Baler Oo. 

Famous Mfg. Co. 

Phila. Drying Mch. Oo. 

Proctor & Schwartz, Ine. 

Reliance Machine Works. 

Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 

— Finishing Machinery (o., 
e. 


Pressure Regulators, 
(See Regulators—Pressure 
Printing. 
Byrd Printing Co. 
Dowman Wilkizs Printing Oo 
Richards Printing Oo., J. B. 
Showalter Printing Co., A. J. 


Pulleys. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Cole Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Cresson-Morris Uo. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Walraven Co., The. 
Wood’s Sons Oo., T. B. 


Pulley Covering. 
Williams & Sons, I. B. 


Pumps. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Goulds Mfg. Co 

Sydnor Pump & Well Oo., Inc. 

Toomey, Frank. 

U. S. & Cuban 
Eng’g. Corp. 

Walraven Oo. 

— & Weidner Boiler Qe, 

e. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Os. 


Pump Valves. 
(See Valve Discs). 


Pyrometers. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Quill Cleaning Machines. 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Railways. 
Southern Railway Systems 


Receptacles—Fibre. 

(See Fibre Products). 

Recording Instruments. 

Boston Machine Works. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co 
Taylor Instrument Co 

Reeds. 

American Supply Co 

Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. (¢ 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co 
Walraven Co. 

Reels, J 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Oo. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Schofield Co., Wm. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Refiectors—Lamp. 

(See Lamp Reflectors). 

Regulators—Liquid Level. 
Foxboro Co., Ine. 

General Electric Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 

Regulators—Pressure. 

Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Oo. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 

Regulaters—Temperature. 

(See Temperature Oontrollers). 

Reinforcing Slag. 

Birmingham Slag Oo. 

Repairing—Electrical. 

Bryan Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 

Revairing—Textile Machinery, Bte. 
Bird-Potts Co. Inc. 

General Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Standard Gas Products Oo. 

Restaurant Equipment. 
Sanymetal Products Oe. 

Ribbers. 

(See Knitting Machinery.) 

Rib Top Cutters. 

General Machine Works. 
Wildman Mfg. Oe. 


Allied Works 
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| ESTES SURGICAL SUPPLY CoO. 


16 N. FORSYTH ST., ATLANTA, GA. 
Be prepared for an accident, let us equip you for a first 
aid room. Textile First Aid Cabinets. 
Physicians’, Surgeons’ and Hospital Supplies, Elastic 
Stockings, Trusses, Crutches and Abdominal Belts. 
WHOLESALE DRUGS. 
| Write, wire or phone us. 
| Long Distance Phones, Ivy 1700 and Ivy 1701. 
|| We are in position to send an expert to furnish estimate 
|| on equipments. 


The ZIG-ZAG Princ iple 
isthe Life of the 
Joint 



























STRONG SMOOTH ELASTIC 
QUICK DURABLE CHEAP 


GUARANTEED in ALL KINDS and SIZES 
of BELTS and over ALL SIZE PULLEYS 


MANVFACTYVRED 8 
COLUMBIA NOVELTY MFG.Co. St.Louis, U.S.A. 





Babson Says Coal Prices Will Be Higher 
Even though coal prices may be higher during the next © . 

six menths—a prediction of Roger Babson—you can reduce F Pp f 

your fuel bills by installing the Morehead Back-to-Boiler or rinting Oo 

System. 


Pe hn ed oh gag fuel saving with the BOOKLETS 
MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO. PUBLICA TIONS and 


Department C 


DETROIT, Mae ~ HOUSE ORGANS 
. 2 W rite 
Dowman-Wilkins Printing Co. 


107-109 Luckie Street Atlanta, Ga. 





| Schofield Patent Automatic CORTRIGHT METAL SHINGLES- 


Opener and Duster Lightning yearly blots out 10,000 homes 
or structures of some sort 





For opening and dusting Wool, Cotton, Linters, Hair 
and kindred fibrous substances. 


Sparks on roof yearly totally destroy 7,500 


more. 
“Schofield” intermediate feeds for Cards, Wool, Rag, Cortright Metal Shingles are an absolute 
Waste, Hair and Lumper Pickers, Automatic, Cone ae protection from both. 
and Oldham Willows, Rag and Extract Dusters, Waste : 4 ea. =P ~~ ph ng pay Rg 
Pullers, Blamaine Lap Feeds, Curled Hair Pickers, ‘ é 


Needle Looms, etc. : : CORTRIGHT METAL ROOFING co. 
WILLIAM SCHOFIELD COMPANY 


Iron Founders, Textile Machinery Builders. 


Krams Ave., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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P-R-I-N-T-I-N-G 


THAT’S OUR BUSINESS 


SPECIAL RULED and PRINTED FORMS 
LOOSE-LEAF SHEETS and BINDERS 


SOFT WATER - C!_EAR WATER 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


° 
DECALSO ZERO WATER SOFTENERS 
LIME AND SODA WATER SOFTENERS 
PRESSURE AND GRAVITY FILTERS 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 
AMERICAN WATER SOFTENER CO. 
LEHIGH AVE. AT4TH.ST. 
PHIL ADELPHIA,PA. 






COMPLETE SYSTEMS FURNISHED PROMPTLY 


J. B. RICHARDS PRINTING CO. 


83-A Walton St. Atlanta, Ga. 
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Ring Travelers—Steel and Bronze. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Rings—Spinning. 

(See Spinning Rings). 

Rocker Shaft Bearings. 

(See Bearings). 

Rolls—Calender. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Roy & Son Oo., B. 8. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oe. 

BRolls—BRubber Covered. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Textile Finishing Maonmery Ve. 


Bolls—Steel. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 
Roller Cloth . 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 


Roofing. = 
American Roofing & Paint Oo. 
Barrett Co., The. 

Cortright Metal Roofing Do. 
Southern Wood Preserving Oo. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Walraven Oo. 

Roof and Cement Coating. 
American Roofing & Paint Oo. 
Barrett Oo. 

Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Johnson & Oo.. Inc., Oliver. 
Wadsworth. Howland & Oo. 

Eope—Transmission. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 

Link-Belt Company. 
Walraven Co. 

Rope Sheaves. 
Brown Co., A. 

Roving Cans. 

See Cans—Rovinz.) 

Roving Can Indicators. 

O'Malley & Carroll. 


Roving Machinery. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Rubber 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Perryman-Burson Co. 
Bubber Stamps. a 
(See Stamps, Stencils, Etc) 
Salamanders 
Drouve Co.. G. 
Banitary Products. 
Crane Co. — 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Perryman-Burson Co. — 4 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Foun- 
tain Co. 
ee ety gm Mfg. Co. 
Sanitas 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Taylor. Halsey W. 
Twentieth Century Brass Mfg. 


& F. 


Oo. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 
Sash-Window—Steel, 
Drouve Co., G. : 
Lupton’s Sons Oo., David. 
Sanymetal Products Oo. 
Sash Operator 
Drouve Co., G. 
Scale Preventer—Boiler. : 
(See Boiler Feed Water Puri- 
fication). 
Screens (Moving Picture). 
Southern Theatre Equipment Co. 
Screens and Sieves—Perforated. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Erdle Perforating Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Scouring Machinery. 
(See Washers (Cloth) 
Scrubbing Machine—Floor. 
American Scrubbing Mch. Oo. 
Scrubbing and Washing Powders. 
India Alkali Works. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 
Warren Soap Mfg. Co. 
Scutchers. 
Brooks & Doxey. 
Lord Bros. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Second Hand Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Bryan Electric Co. 
Nashville Industrial Corp 
Textile Service & Equip. Co. 
Toomey, Frank. Inc. 
Walraven Oo. 
Second Hand Machinery Wanted. 
Textile Service & Equip. Co. 
Selvage Harness. 
(See Harness.) 
Sewing Machines. 
Merrow Machine C©o., The. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo. 
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Shades—Electric Lamp. 
(See Reflectors). 


Shafting and Hangers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Cresson-Morris Co. 
Dodge Sales & Eng. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 

Skayef Ball Bearing Co. 
Walraven ©o., The. 
Wood’s Sons Oo., T. B. 


Shears. 
Roy & Sons Co., B. 8. 
Shelving—Sectional Steel. 


Collins, J. D. 

Hyatt Roller Repelta Co. 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 

Sanymetal Products Co. 
Shingles—Asphalt. 

Barrett Co. 
Shingles—Metal. 

Oortright Metal Roofing Oo. 
Shingles—W 00d. 

Southern Oypress Mfg. Asso. 
Southern Wood Preserving Co. 
Shipping Room Machinery and 

Supplies. ? 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Oo., A. J. 
Collins, J. D. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Oo. 
Hightower Box & ‘Tank Co. 
Lewis Co., G. B, 
Standard Fibre Co. 
Walraven Oo., The. 
Walke Box Co., Inc. 
Shower Baths and Cabinets. 
Crane Co. 
Sanymetal Products Co, 
Shuttles. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Oorporation. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
Southern Bending Oo. 
Walraven Oo. 
Sick Room Supplies. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Perryman-Burson Co. 
Signs (Electric). 
Federal E‘ectric Co. 
Singeing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Phila. Drying Machine Go. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co., 
The. 
Siren. 
Brown Co., A. & F. 
Federal Electric Oo. 
Sites for Factories. (See Indus- 
trial Sites. 
Size Box Temperature Controller. 
Powers Regulator Co. 
Size Kettles. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. | 
Howard & Bullough, American 
Machine Oo. 
Lombard Iron Works & Sup. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. , 
— Finishing Machinery Oo., 
e. 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds. 

(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials). 

Skewers. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Skylights—- 
Drouve Co., G. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 

Slag for Concrete. 
Birmingham Slag Oo. 

Slashers and Slasher Room Sup- 
plies. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Oocker Mch. & Foundry Co. 
Co!e Mfg. Co., R. D. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Pickens Slasher Hood Co,, R. VU. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oo., 

The. 


Slasher Cloth. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Slasher Hoods. 
Co'e Mfg. Co., R. D 
Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 


Slasher Tape. 
(See Tape—Slasher). 

Slate Asphalt Roofing. 
Barrett Co. 

Sliding Partition Hardware, 
Lupton Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Product sCo. 


Slubbers, 


Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Soap—tTextile. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Reena, <a Co. 


, Ine. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
— Smelting & Aluminum 


0. 

India Alkali Co. 

Kali Mfg. Co. 

Klipstein & Co., A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Stearns, Wm. Taylor. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Warren Soap & Mfg. Co. 


Inc. 


Wolf & Co.. Jacques. 
Soda (Textile, Soda Ash and Boil- 
ing.) 


Klipstein & Co.. A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 


Softeners—Cotton. 
Arabol Mfg. Oo. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Oo. 
Borne, Scrymser Oo. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Ciba Co., Inc. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Ford Co., J. B. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 
Kali Mfg. Co. 
Klipstein & Co.. A. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Moere Oil Refining Co, 
Newport Chemical Works. 
— & Hasslacher Chemical 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc.. L. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Wolf & Co., Jacques. 


Softeners—Water. 
(See Water Softeners). 


Solderless Connectors—Frankel. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 


Solvents. 
(See Finishing). 


Speedometers. 
(See Counters.) 
Spindles. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Ce. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinners, 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 
Amer, Yarn & Processing Co. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Boger & Crawford. 
Fiimt Mfg. Co. 
Fletcher Works. 
Florsheim, H. A. 
Gray Mfg. Co. 
Myrtle Mills. Ine. 
Philadelphia Felt Co. 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Spinning Frames. 
American Machine Co. H. & B. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Rings. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Oo. 
Spin: Tape Specialists. 
American Textile Banding OCo.. 


ne. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Spooling Machinery. 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Spooler Tensioning Device. 
Textile Specialty Co. 
Spools and Skewers. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp’n. 


Shambow Shuttle Oo. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Oo. 
Walraven Co. 
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Sprinkler Tanks. 
(See Tanks, Towers, Etc.). 


Sprockets. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Oo. 


Spur Cap Shells. 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 


Stamps, Stencils and Stencil Ma- 
chines, 


Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


Stand Pipes. 
(See Tanks, Towers, 


Starch and Gums. 
(See Finishing and Sizing Ma- 
terials). 


Steam Engines. 5 
(See Engines—Steam). 


Steam Hose. 
(See Hose—Fire.) 


Steam Pumps. 
(See Pumps—Steam). 


Steam Traps. 
(See Traps—Steam.) 


Steel Shelving, Doors, Window 
Partition, Etc ) 
Collins, J. D. 
Lupton’s Sons Oo., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 


Stencils and Stencil Papers. 
(See Stamps and Stencils). 
Stencil Brushes. 
=| Marking Pots and Brush- 
es). 
Stencil Cutting Machines. 
Atlanta Stamp & Stencil Works. 
Bradley Mfg. Co., A. J. 


Sticks (Picker). 
See Picker Sticks. 


Stop Motion, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Draper Corporation. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Ine. 
Textile Specialty Co. 
Whitin Mch. Wks. 
Wildman Mfg. Oo. 
Stokers. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
inals. 


Storage Racks. 
(See Shelving). 
Straps—Lug. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Strapping. 
(See Leather Specialties or Band 
Strapping). 


Street Lighting Fixtures. 
Cutter Worke, George. 


Supplies—General Mill. 
Brown, A. & F. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Oo. 
Nashville Industrial Corp. 
Slaughter Machinery Co., @. 6. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Oo. 
Textile Service & Equip. Oe. 
Vermont Spool & Bobbin Oo. 
Walraven Co., The. 


Surgical Supplies. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Perryman-Burson Co. 
Taylor Instrument Co. 


Switches—Knife-Elec, 
Cutter Works, George. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 


Se ae 

er Oo., George. 

General Electric Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Ce 


Ete.). 


Tables, Chairs, Etc. 
Lupton Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Tallow. 
(See Finishing Machinery.) 
Tanks, Towers and Tubs. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Cole Mfg Co., R. D. 
Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 
-Hightower Box & Tank Oo. 
oe Iron Works & Supply 


Permutit Oo. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Ge. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


6. 
Walsh & Weidner Boiler Oe. 
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| SHAMBOW 
SHUTTLES 


We recommend Fibre Re-inforced for 
longer service—better weaving. 


BROWN & SHARPE 


Milling Machine—Automatic Gear Cut- 
ting Machines and Machinists’ tools. 
There are none better. 


HENDEY 


Lathes, Shapers. 

Two tools that you should have in your 
machine shop. Recognized everywhere 
as the best to be had. 


When in the market for Textile Sup- 
plies, or Machine Shop Equipment, let 
us quote you on your requirements. 
We represent the leading manufactur- 
ers, and you will find our service un- 
surpassed. 


THE WALRAVEN CO. 


Machinery and Mill Supplies 
36-38 W. ALABAMA ST. ATLANTA, GA. 














ON* 







FIGHT “DUSTRUCTI 


CADILLAC 


Portable Electric 


BLOWER 





switchboards and other delicate machin 
ery. 
Can be equipped to 


napping machines, shearing 





Write for illustrated folder 
Prices, etc. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 
612 Fulton St., 


Attach to an 
socket. 


y light 
Weight 6 Ib. 















For Mills and 
Public Works. 
Low Prices 


Shafts, Pulleys, 


ies, tg BOILERS 


Packing, Lacing © comme 


Tanks, Stacks, Smoke Flues, Boiler Tubes, Pipe, Valves, 

Fittings, Kerosene and Gasoline Engines, Wood Saws, 

Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Engine Supplies and Re- 
pairs for Mills, Hotels, Public Works. 


Iron and Brass Castings Cast Every Day. 


LOMBARD Foundry,Machine, Boiler 
Works,and Supply Store 


es AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


COTTON 


Blows dust out of motors, generators, 


draw dust and 
lint from cards, slubbers, spinning looms, 
machines, 


giving 


Chicago 
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“Barber’’ 


Assures Your 
Satisfaction 


It’s hard to talk quality in 
spinning tape—it’s a product that 
is almost a staple—many manu- 
facturers believing there is no 
difference between one make and 
another and no amount of argu- 
ment will change their opinion. 


But regardless of the fact that 
‘*Barber’’ tapes contain just the prop- 
er weight and construction to insure 
long life and smooth, steady operation, 
there is a certain satisfaction in buy- 
ing from Barber that is shown in the 
healthy growth of our business year 
after year. We believe it’s due to the 
‘*knowing how’’ that we put into our 
product—a knowledge that is the ex- 
perience of years dating back to the 
first tape drive put on a spinning frame. 
Then also, remember that we are 
spinning tape specialists and that 
**Barber’’ tapes set the standard. 


‘*Barber’’ tapes are carried in an 
extensive stock for all kinds of textile 
machinery. 


A wire to us at our expense will 
bring you service that all our custom- 
ers like. Write us for prices 


Barber Mfg. Co. 


Spinning Tape Specialists 
LOWELL, 
MASS. 


ja=- 


Ah 


AD 


bi al 
im 


= 


ARBER 


SPINNING & 
| TWISTING TAPES | 





Tapes and Braids. 
American Textile Banding 


c. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Weimar Brothers. 


Tape Looms—Ootton. 


Fletcher Works. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


Tapes—Spinning and Twisting. 
Barber Mfg. Oo. 


Tape Making Machines. 
(See Bandage and Tape Mach.) 


Telephones—Calling System. 


Bryan Electric Co. 
Carter Electric Oo. 
General Electric Co. 


Temperature Regulators. 


Carrier Eng. Oorp. 
Foxboro Co., Inc. 
General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Powers Regulator Co 


Taylor Instrument Co. 
Temples. 
Draper Corporation. 


Tenters. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., The. 
Textile Finishing Mach. Oo. 

Tenter Frame Guider (Electric). 
Blake Electric Mfg. Co. 


Oo., 


Tension Device for Spoolers. 
Textile Specialty Co 
Textile Machinery. 
(See Cotton Mill Machinery). 
Thermometers (Angle and Straight 


Stem). 

Foxboro Co. 

Taylor Instrument Co 
Thermometers (Recording and 

Index). 

Foxboro Co 

Tavlor Instrument Co 
Thermostats. 


Foxboro Co. 
Powers Regulator Co. 


Theatre Equipment. 
Southern Theatre Equipment Co 
Thin Place Preventers. 
Clayton & Bentley Co. 
Vraper Corporation. 
Thread Guides. 
Palmer Co.. The I. E 
Textile Specialty Co. 
Time Clocks. 
(See Olocks.) 


Tiering Machines. 
Collins, J. D. 
Ties—Baling. 
(See Bale Ties). 


Toilets. 
Crane Oo. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Oo. 
Vogel Oo., Jos. A. 
Toilet Partitions. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David. 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Tool Cabinets—Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., 
Tool Stands—Steel. 
Lupten’s Sons Co., David 
Tools—All Kinds. 

Walraven Oo., The 
Towers. 

(See Tanks and Towers). 
Tractors—Electric, Industrial 

Oollins, J. D. 


Transmission—Power. 
(See Power Transmission Ma 


chinery). 
Traps—Return Steam. 
Morehead Mfg. Co. 
Trucks——Anto. 
White Oo. 
Trucks, - Baskets, 


Lewis Co.. > > 
Standard Fibre Co. 


David 


Etc., (Mill) 
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Trucks—Electric—Inter. 
Collins, J. D. 


Trucks—Hand and Elevating. 
Collins, J. D. 


Trucks—Inter, Etc. 


Lewis Co., G. B. 
Standard Fibre Co. 


Trusses and Abdominal Belts. 


Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Perryman-Burson Co. 


Turbines (Hydraulic). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Turbines—Steam. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Oo. 
General Electrie Oo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 


Twisting Machinery and Supplies. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Urinals. 
Crane Oo. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Vogel Co., Jos. A. 


Unions—Bronze. 


Crane Co. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Vacuum Pans. 
Cresson-Morris Oo. 


Valves—Angle, Globe, Cross, Blow- 


off, Check, Gate, Pop-Safety, 
etc,.). 

Crane Co. 

Tunkenheimer Co. 


Walraven Co. 


Valves (Foot). 


Brown & Co., A. & F. 


Valves—Non-return Stop. 
Crane Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Walraven Oo. 


Varnishes. 
American Roofing & Paint Co. 
Barrett Oo. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Johnson & Co., Inc., Oliver. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Oo.. Inc. 


Vats. 


(See Tanks.) 


Ventilating Apparatus. 
Bay'ey Mfg. Co. 
Buckeye Blower Co, 
Carlisle & Gale Co. 
Carrier Eng. Corp. 
Drouve Co. G. 
General Electric Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Sargent’s Sons Oo., 0. G. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 


Village Architects and Designers. 
Lockwood, Green & Co. 
Robert & Co. 
Sirrine, J. E. 
Spiker & Tose 
Stuhrman, Edw. A. 


Village Houses, 
(See Houses—Ready-Built). 


Wagon and Car Unloaders. 
Curtis Pneumatic Mepry. Co. 


Wall Board. 
Cornell Wood Products Co. 


Warehouse—Portable. 
(See Buildings). 


Warehouse Door Hardware. 
(See Doors and Hardware). 


Warehouse Trucks. 
(See Trucks.) 


Warp Drawing Machine. 
Cocker Machine & Fdry. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 


Warpers and Warping Machinery 
and Supplies. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 
Draper Oorporation. 
Howard & Bullough. 
Lord Bros, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co. 
Warp Compressing Mch. Oo. 


Wash Basins. 
(See Lavatories). 


Washers—Cloth. 
American Laundry Machinery Oo. 
Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Cocker Mch. & Fdry. Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Mch. Oo. 
Philadelphia Drying Mchry. Oo. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Mchry. Oo. 
Tolhurst Mch. Wks. 


Washing Powders (Floor). 
India Alkali Works. 


Waste Bins—Steel. 
Lupton’s Sons Oo., David. 


Waste Machinery—Cotton. 
Brooks & Doxey, Ltd. 
Howard & Bullough. 

Lord Bros. 

Saco-Lowell oy 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., O. G. 
Schofield Oo., Wm. 

Smith & Furbush Mack. Oo. 
Whitin Machine Co. 


Watchman Clocks. 
(See Clocks—Watchman). 


Water Coolers—Fountain. 
Crane Oo. 
Miles Refrigerating Co. 
Puro Sanitary Drinking 

tain Co. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Southern Ice Machine Co 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
Twentieth Century Brass Works. 


Water Columns. 
Lunkenheimer Oo. 


Water Softeners & Purifiers. 
American Water Softener Co. 
Norwood Engineering Co. 


Permutit Co. 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B. 


Water Supply System. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Ce., Inc 


Water Towers. 
(See Tanks and Towers). 


Waterproofing Machinery. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W. 
— Finishing Machinery Oo., 

6. 


Weaving. 


(See Yarn Manufacturers). 
Welding Apparatus—Electric Arc. 

Bird-Potts, Co., Inc. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Welding Apparatus and Supplies— 

Oxy-Acetylene. 

Bird-Potts, Co., Inc. 

Commercial Acetylene Supply Co. 

Oxweld Acetylene } 

Standard Gas Products Oo 
Welding—Job. 

Bird-Potts Co., Ine. 

Standard Gas Products Co. 


Welfare Architects. 
(See Village Architects). 


Foun- 
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Welfare Equipment. 


American Laundry Mchry. Oo. 
Blaw-Knox Co. 
Cable Piano Uo. 
Cornell Wood Products Co. 
Crane Co. 
Cutter Works, George. 
Estes Surgical Supply Co. 
Manufacturin Equipment & En- 
gineering Co. 
Perryman-Burson Co. 
Puro Stationary Drinking Foun- 
tain Co. 
Rundle Spence Mfg Co. 
Sanitas Co. 
Southern Theatre Equipment Co, 
Taylor, Halsey W. 
Twentieth Century Brass Works. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Oo. 
Well Drilling. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Hughes Specialty Well Drilling 
Co. 
Wheels—Fibre. 
(See Fibre Products). 
Wheel Puller. 
General Electric Co 


Whistles (Steam and Air). 
Krowr. Co., A. & F. 
Crane Co. 
Lunkenheimer (Ca 

Whistles (Electric Siren). 
Federal E‘cetric Co. 

Whizzers. 

East Jersev Pipe Co. 

Tolhurst Mach. Wks. 

U. S. & Cuban Allied 
Eng’g. Corp. 

Winders. 

zireching, a, %, 
oward & Bullough, Americas 
Machine Oo. “4 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Ge. 
Universal Winding Oo. 

Window Frames & Sash—Steel. 
Drouve Co., G. 

Lupton’s Sons Uo., David 

Window Sash—Steel. 

Drouve Co., G. 
Lupton’s Sons Uo., David. 

Wires—Drop. 

(See Drop Wires). 

Wiring Conduits and Fittings, 
(See Electric Mchy. & Supplies.’ 

Wirlng—sileciicas. 

(See Electrical Contractors). 

Wood. 

(See Lumber). 

Wood Board Panels for Walls & 
Ceilings. 

Corne.l Wood Products Co. 

Wood Block Flooring. 

Southern Wood Preserving Oo. 

Wood Boxes. 

(See Packing Cases.) 

Wood Preserver, ‘ 
American Roofing & Paint Co, 
American Cement Paint Oo. 
Barrett Co. 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos. 

Du Pont de Newvurs & Oo., E. 1 

Johnson & Oo., Inc., Oliver. 

Wadsworth, Howland & Oe., Ine. 
Wood Pulleys. 

(See Pulleys). 

Woolen Machinery. 

Butterworth & Sons Oo., H. W. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Schofield Co., Wm. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Oe. 
Proctor & Schwartz, Ino. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., 0. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Oo. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Oe. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Yarn Manufacturers 
Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

American Yarn & Processing Oo. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills. 
Arrow Mills, Ine. 
Boger & Crawford 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 
Florsheim, H. A. 

Gray Mfg. Co. 

Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Parkdale Millx Tne 
Philadelphia Felt Co, 
Weimar Bros. 

Yarn Dealers & Comm. Merchants. 
(See Cotton Yarn and Oloth 

Commission Merchants and 


Worka 


Scott & Co, Heary L, 
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Elevated Tanks UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 










Boilers, Engines ise Sater SL 
Castings 











An Atlanta Office 
in charge of 


Winthrop S. Warren 


has been opened at 


Hosiery Dye 
Machines 


R. D. Cole Mfg. Co. 


Newnan, Ga. 














1121 Candler Building 










Frederick Jackson 


SOUTHERN AGENT, 
Box 523, Charlotte, N. C. 













INDUSTRIAL — AGRICULTURAL — MUNICIPAL — 
RESIDENTIAL 


Over 3000 different types and 


sizes. Bulletins on request. 










The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


g BOSTON. U.S.A. 
‘ PROVIDENCE,RI. NEW YORK CHARLOTTE, N.C 
PARIS : MANCHESTER BOMBAY 


Spiker & Lose RECTANGULAR TANKS | 




























For Cotton Mills 
ENGINEERS 


For your particular purpose 
our tanks are the very hest 
. ; that can be obtained. They 
Reports, estimates, appraisals, plans, are built of highest grade gen 
supervision and consultation on all uine gulf cypress, long leat 
. yellow pine or douglas fir—as 
classes of reinforced concrete, steel and 
timber structures. Specialty — mills, 
warehouses, industrial and hydro-elec- 
tric developments. 


519-20 Forsyth Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 



















Special specifications sulbmit- 
ted—without obligation of any 
kind. ite 
Just drop us a card today. Lead Lined or Plaiv 


The Hauser-Stander Tank Co. 


“We Win with Quality.” CINCINNATI, OHIO | 




















Houston, Texas, Office tbarsh Office 
320 Beatty Bldg 106 Bi ikewell Bldg | 








CONG My BALING PRESSES 


OMY SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILT IN USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Derr {@ ANNARBOR.MICH..U.S.A. 


MAN IBACITOTING 


" MANUFACTURERS OF 
FAMOUS AND “CHAMPION” SCRAP METALS 
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MMMPON seco nus ie BALI | G PR E SSES Me saw bust 


RAGS, PAPER, ‘ETC LL PURPOS EXCELSIOR 


a  @ee 
LOVINGOOD CO, ATLANTA.GA. 140 MAIN STREET. easy CHICAGO CURLED HAIR ETC. 
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Cypress Tanks 
Wooden Packing Cases 
ALL STYLES 


Manufactured from 


GEORGIA PINE _ POPLAR CYPRESS 
WHITE PINE and GUM 


Your Inquiry Solicited 


Hightower Box & Tank Co. 


Corner Humphreys and Glenn Streets, 
BOX 1025 ATLANTA, GA. 
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(Grrier Fngineering Grporation 
750 FRELINGHUYSEN AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 
Boston Buffalo Philadelphia Chicago New York 


Our container equipment includes 100 AIR CONDITIONING 





and 150 pound Cylinders, Ton Drums, (Manufactured Weather) 
and Tank Cars. HUMIDIFICATION CLEANING 
e ~ WINTER HEATING SUMMER COOLING 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. We will be glad to tell you why and how spe 4 twe 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE. eee en gark gaa in the U. S. are making “Ever; | 
Plant: NIAGARA FALLS. NY. “ge ‘ 
Mein olfce IBEast 41® Street NewYork Chicago olfice 1i So. La Salle St. CARRIER EQUIPMENT | 









































J. 0. Collins 
Sales & Eng'g Co, 


STORAGE AND 


Steel Shelving 


INDOOR 
TRANSPORTATION 

EQUIPMENT 
926 Grant Building, 

Atlanta, Ga. [INVESTHWENT VALUE] 
Equipment that will re- NN PHILADELPHIA 
duce your storage and 
handling expenses. Tier- 


ing Machines, E’ectric 
and Hand Trucks, Over- 
head Carriers, Gravity 
and Power Conveyors of 
all kinds. 

Catalogs and full informa- 
tion furnished upon request 





Factory Equipment 


From Warehouse Stocks 


David Lupton & Sons Co. 
Philadelphia 
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“HURRICANE -DYEING.DRYING4*OF INISHING MACHINERY. PRESSES.ETC. 


Improve Your Yarns by 
Better Drying and Conditioning 


In order to obtain yarns of maximum tensile 
strength, with full, round threads, and preserved bleach 
or color, you should employ a really efficient drying 
and conditioning system. 

The “HURRICANE” Automatic Drying and Con- 
ditioning Machine is unsurpassed for results obtained 
and economy of operation. 


Our latest literature fully describes and illustrates 
the various types of “HURRICANE” Yarn Machinery. 
Shall we send it? Write today. 


a THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 


wa WORKS: STOKLEY ST. a WESTMORELAND, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS NEW YORK OFFICE 
PROVIDE NCE, R. . HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. 


Aaa. 
TEXTILE- FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
CO 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. H. G. MAYER 
MONTREAL ~ CHARLOTTE, (N. C. 


IE 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
FOR 


Machinery for Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, 
Drying,Printing and Finishing Textile Fabrics and Warps 


AA 


THIRTY-ONE CYLINDER HORIZONTAL DRYER 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES DEPT. P. 


oe ACA 


—= 


SalI 


fe 


2 


all 
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“The principle of 
this Machine 


BN NN TN VN NN 
‘CxOKK 
LER 


- 
* 


¢¢ JT HAVE been looking for an apparatus for thirty years which 

would cool and condition cloth evenly and uniformly, and at the 
same time inexpensively. [wo months ago | installed a Manufactur- 
ers Cooling and Conditioning Machine on trial, and I say now, that | 
would not be without this for ten times its price. It improves handle 
and appearance wonderfully and besides gives me an increase in 
length and weight which has already paid for the machine. | don’t 


see how anyone can finish cloth without it.”’ 


Manufacturers Machine Co. 
North Andover, Mass. 
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HANGER while intended primarik; 
as a support for shafting must a¢ 


as a shock absorber for the constant 
pounding and vibration of rapidly revolv- 
ing shafting, heavy angular pull of belts 
and variable loads. 


The Dodge Pressed Steel Hanger is light, strong, 

safe, easy to erect and low priced. It is suitable for 

A pressed steel hanger service where extreme vibration is not a factor and 
where jointless strength is unnecessary. 

built by This hanger is lighter by many pounds than cast 

iron, with welded and riveted joints and, under con- 


ditions permitting its use, it represents the highest state 

pD iy of the art in general purpose hanger construction 
and will be found particularly adaptable for use with 
Oneida and Keystone steel pulleys. 


In offering a pressed steel hanger to power users 
the Dodge Organization has not unreservedly en- 
dorsed the use of steel hangers regardless of con- 
struction for every purpose. It simply recognizes a 
demand for a hanger of lightness and strength to 
serve under conditions not severe or unusual. 


The result of two years’ careful experiment 
is built into this hanger. The fact that it has been 
found worthy of the Dodge name is an assurance 
of its perfect adaptation to the service for which 
it is designed. 


Dodge Sales and Engineering Co. 


General Offices: Mishawaka, Ind. Works: Mishawaka, Ind., and Oneida, N. Y. 
Canadian Plant: Dodge Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 


Philadelphia New York Chicago. _St. Louis Boston Pittsburgh Cincinnati Minneapolis Houstoa 
Seattle Atlanta Newark San Francisco 








